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[Sinee the foliowing article was written the small province of Assam has 
ecased to exist as a separate unit, and has been omalgamated with 
15 distnets of Northern and Eastern Bengal to form the larger province of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, which is ruled by a Tacutennnt-(zovernar 
assisted by a Council, The account of the general admunistrauye staff, the 
varions departments, and the sysient of legislation 1. thas obsolete and the 
airervements wluch are now im foree will be tound described ui he artele 
vo Ma-tern Bengal and Assam = The remauder of the article stall affords a 
geucrally correct account of that portion of the uew province which was 
once known as Assam. | 

AssaM.—The Province of Aseam, which lies on the north-eastern poysical 
horder of Bengal, and is one of the frontier Provinces of the Indian 48/8CTS 
Empire, is situated between 22°19’ and 2S U6’ N. and $0) 42’ and Boundaries 
97° 12’ FE. It is bounded on the north by thaaestern section of the **" 4“™™ 
great Himalayan range, the frontier tribes froin west to east being 
successively the Bhotiis of Bhutan. the Bhotiis of Towang,— 
a province subject to Lhiisa,—Akas, Datlas, Mars, Alors, and 
Mishmis; on the north-east by the Mishm: LLills, which sweep 
round the head of the Brahmaputra Valley, on the east) by the 
mountains which are inhabited by Khamtis, Singphos, and varions 
Nagi tribes; and by the Burmese frontier, where it: marehes with 
that of the Manipur State ; on the south hy the Chin Hills, the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, and the State of Hill Tippera ; and on 
the west by the districts of Tippera, Mymensingh, and Rangpur, 
the State of Cooch Behfr, and Jalpaiguri District. The total 
area of the Province, including the Native State of Manipur 
(8,456 square miles), is 61.082 square miles. 

name “ Assam” is, according to some, derived from the origin ot 

Sanskrit ‘ Asama,” which means peerless or unequalled. 16 has "@™¢ 
been suggested that this title was applied to the Shan ivaders, who 
are now called Ahoms, and transferred from them tu the couutry that 
they conquered. This derivation is, however, open te the seriens 
objection that in Assamese s is softened inte / ae ws ine uae of tin, 
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tribe; and there is no srperent reason why it should have been 
retained in the name of the country. It is doubtful also whether 
either the Ahoms themselves, or the tribes they found in occupation 
of the country, would use a Sanskrit term to denote the dominant 


race. 
Natoral divi- = =The Province falls into three natural divisions ;- the valley 
: of the Surma or Barak, the valley of the Brahmaputra, and the 
intervening range of hills. The Native State of Manipur, which 
liee east of Cachar, is under the control of the Local Administration, 
and the hills to the south of that District inhabited by the Lushais 
have recently been brought under British rule. 
ba et The Surma Valley is a flat plain about 125 miles long by 60 
wide, shut in on three sides by ranges of hills. The river frown 
which the Valley takes its name rises on the southern slopes 
of the mountain ranves on the borders of the Naga Hill. 
District, and flows south through the Manipur hills. At Tipai- 
mukh, it turns sharply to the north and takes a tortuens course, 
with a generally westward direction, through the Cichar District. 
On the western boundary of Cachar it divides into two branches, 
the northern of which is known as the Scrma, and flows near the 
Khisi Hills past’ Sylhet and Chhatak, till it turns south at. 
Sunamganj. The southern branch, called at first the Kusiyara, 
again divides into two streams, known as the Barik and the 
Bibiyana, or Kalni, but both branches rejoin the Surma on the 
western boundary of the Province. The chief tributaries of the 
rivet on the north, after it enters British territory, are the Jit and 
Jatmca from the North Cachar hills, and the Bogarani and 
Jam kata from the Khasi and Jaintii Hills. On the south it, 
receives from the Lushai Hills the Sonar, the Duateswarr with 
its serond channel, the Katikhal, and the Sinan, and the Laxcat 
Maxv, and Knowat from Hill Tippera. 

The western end of the valley lies very low, and at Sylhet 
the low-wates lovel of the Sarmi is only 22°7 feet above the sea. 
The hanl.s of the rivers are raised, by deposita of silt above the level 
of the surrounding country, and are lined with villages, which in the 
Tainy season appear to he standing in a huge lake. Further east. 
the country rises, and fields covered with saié (transplanted winter 
Tice) take the place of swamps, in which only the longest-stemmed 
varieties of paddy can be grown ; but even here there are numerous 
depressions, or Aaors as they are called, in the lowest parts of 
which water remains during the dry season, and which can only 
be used for grazing or the th of winter crops. In western 
Sylhet the houscs of the villagers are crowded together, gardens 
and fruit trees are scarce, and the scenery at all seasons of the 
year is tame and uninteresting. Cachar and the eastcro portion of 
Sylhet have, on the other hand, much to -please the eye. Blue 
hills bound the view on almost every sidy, the villages are buried in 
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groves of slender palms, feathery hamboos, and broad-leaved plan- 
tains, and even in the dry season the conutry look» fresh and green. 
The level of the plain is broken up by low ranges and isolated hills, 
and here and there beds of reeds and marshes lend variety to the 
xeene.  Littie or no Forest exists in Sylhet, but there are extensive 
reserves in the south and cast of the Cachar District. 

The Brahwaputra Valley is an alluvial plain abont 150 miles -m.. sranma- 
in length, with an average breadth of about 0 mules, shut iu, like putea Valley. 
the Surmi Valley, by Inils on every side except the west. In its 
lower portion it lies almost cast and west, but in its upper half it 
trends somewhat towards the northecast. The Braiaaeutra flows 
through the centre ot this plain, and receives in its course the 
drainage of the Himalayas on the north, aud the Assam Range on 
the south. ‘The principal tributaries om the north bank are the 
Disane, Dinvse, Sruasvst, Buarri, Duassima, Barxam, 
Maas, with its tributary the At, the CHawrawati, SARA BHANGA 
and Sankosu ; on the south, the greater affluents are the Now and 
the Buri Dinines, the Dirana, Dikito, Janet, and Diawssina. A 
short distance below the junction with the Dhansir a considerable 
body of water separates itself from the Brahmaputra, and, under 
the name of the Katana, dows with a tortuous course through the 
Nowgong District, rejoining the main stream about ten miles above 
Gauhatih. The Karaxa reecives the Karin, which brings to ita 
large part of the drainage of the Mihir, the North Cachar, and the 
Jaintia Hills, and the Diane from the Khasi Till. Below Gauhati 
the most considerable affluunts on the south bank are the hussrand 
JINILRAM. 

The valley, as a whole, is a level phan of fairly uniform 
breadth, exstept in the centre, where the Mikir Thills project: from 
the main mass of the Assim Range, almost up tothe suithern bank 
of the Brahmaputra. Between Tezpur and Dhubri there are outerops 
of gneissie reck above the alluvium, even on the north bank of the 
river, and the central portion of the Goalpara District. ia: much 
broken up by ranges of low hills, but elsewhere there is little to 
interrupt the even level of the pkun. 

The Brahmaputra, through the grooter part) of ifs course, is 
hounded on either side hy stretehes of mareh land covered with thick 
grass jungle, interspersed here and there with patehes of mustard 
and summer tice. Further ‘ni id the level rises, and there is 
a belt, usually of cu..siderable breadth, of permanent cultivation. 
The plain is covered with rice ticlds and dotted over with clumps of 
bamhoos, palms, and fruit. trees, in which are buried the houses of 
the cultivaturs. In most parts of the valley this belt supports 
a fairly dense population, but nearer the hills cultivation again falla 
off, and grassy plains and forests stretch to their feet. Kven here, 
however, rice is grown on fields irrigated from the hill streams, and 
Kuropean enterprise has in many places fulled the forests and opened 
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prosperous tea gardens. Little of this is seen by the traveller on 
the river steamer, and he is liable to receive the impression that 
Assam is s wilderness of impenetrable jungle, the home of nothing 
bat wild besete. This view is but partially correct. There are 
still ha: arcas of waste land, swamps, and forests, and hills; but in 
ry of the valley the as erie is beginni to press upon 
e soil, and little good land remains evnilab le for settlement. 
Few places in the Brahmaputra Valley would not appeal to a 
lover of the picturesyue. On aclear day the view hoth to the 
north and south is bounded by hills, while behind the lower ranges 
of the Hitlers snowy rae aby me sun. The Le fields aS 
interspersed wit! ves 0 sary mboos, on every side ara pools 
rivers, and woods, and in the wilder Guin ws we tad 
from the restraining hand of man. The slopes of the lower hills are 
clothed aden forest, igs the oo that Abbodak upon the plain 
issue through yorges of excepti cauty. 
he range uf mountains which separates these two valloya 
rojects at right angles from the Burmese system, and lies almost 
Nas east and west. At its western end it attains a hoight of more 
than 4,600 feet ia the peak of Nukrek, above the station of Tura. 
The hills are here broken up into ly-serrated ridges and deep 
valleys, all alike covered with forest. rther east, in the Shillong 
peak, they reach a height of 6,450 fect, but this is only the highest 
point in a table-land ly any part of which falls much below 
a level of 6,000 feet. The denser forest growth has here dis- 
a) , and there are wide stretches of rolling down, dotted with 
lumps of oak and pine. On their southern face the hills rise l’ke 
‘® level wall abruptly from the plain, with ococagionally a deep 
teving, which the rivers, fod hy the heavy rainfall of that region, 
have cut through the plateau. Towards the Jaintid and North 
Cachar hills the level falla, but the Barat range, which commences 
on the south-east margin of the Khasi-Jaintia plateau, rises by 
sudden ieaps to considerable height, and among the hills border- 
ing the Jatingd valley summits of from 5,000 to 6,000 feet 
are found. east, the highest point in the province is 
reached in Jarvo, on the border of the Naga Hills District. The 
hills here are all of the serrated type, and their sides are clothed with 
forest or, on the sites of fallowing jh2ms,* with dense bamboo or grass 
jungle. The Lushai Hills, whieh divide Burma from Assam, run 
at right angles ta the Assam Range. They are for the most part 
covered with bamboo jungle and rank undergrowth, but in the 
eastern portion open grass-covered slopes are found, with groves of 


oak and pine, inters with ¢ dron, The Manipur State: 
consists of a fertile valley, covering an area of about 650 square 
toiles, surrounded by ranges of hills. 


s 
A jhum is @ piece of Iand which been clea tivated, OF three 
stesona and sven allowed a rest for soveral seam mre pace ah, ales peat 
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Numerous swamps and jAé/s in both valleys, and during the 
rains the western portion of Sylhet lies under water; but in 
British termtory there are no lakes of any considerable unportaoce 
during the dry season. In Manipur the Lontak, a sheet of water 
covering about 27 square miles, lies to the south of Imphal, the 
capital town. The only island of any size is the Masui, a triat 
of land covering 485 square miles in the Sibsigar istrict, 
which is snrrounded by the waters of the Bralmaputra and 
the Subansizi. 

The Sarma Valley is an alluvial tract, in which the process 
of deltaic formation has not proceeded so rapidly as in the rest of 
the Gangetic plain. Disastrous floods were more common at the 
end of the L&th century than they are at’ the present day, and it 
sovine possible that the general level of the distriet may have been 
appreciably raised within the last hundred years, by the alling up 
of depressions andthe sediment deporited by the rivers in’ their 
annual inundat:ons, Low ranges of hills, which for the most. part 
consist of upper tertiary sandstones, project into the Valley from 
the suenth, and its surface is dotted with teolated hills called é:das, 
from 50 to 200 feet high, compored of layers of sand, clay, and 
gravel, often highly indurated with ferruginous cement. li the 
centre of the Assam Valley the soil consists of a light layer of clay 
superimposed upon beds of sand. Further hack from the Braluna- 

utra the alluvium is more consolidated, and here and there are to be 

und the remains of an older alluvium of a closer and heavier 
texture, which corresponds to the high land of the Gangetic plain. 
Outliers of gneissie rock from the Assam Range are common between 
Goalpara and Gauhati, and are found as far east as Tezpur. 

The basis of the Assim Range isa gneirssic rock. At its 
western end sandstencs and conglomerates, which are referable to 
the cretaceons system, are superimposed upon the gneiss, and are 
themselves overlaid by Jime-tone and sandstone of the nummulitie 
age. Further enstwards what is known as the Shillong plateau 
rises steeply from the Surma Valley, but on its northern face falls 
away in a series of low bills towards the Brahmaputra. The pneiss 
is here suececded by the Shilony or transition series, which consists 
of quartzites, conglomerates, phyllites, and sehirte, through which 
appear granite and dioritie reeks, Upon this series have been 
superimposed sandstones awl conglomerates of the cretaccous aye, 
which contain occasional cual seams, and which are in their turn 


' overlaid by beds of the nummulitie or lower tertiary period, con- 


sisting of limestene and sandstone with interstratified shales and 
coal deposits. Along the sunthern edge of the plateau in the 
neighbourhood of Cherrapunji, a group of bedded basaltic rocks, 
known as the Sylhet trap, has heen fureed up between the 
cretaceous and the older formations. The Mymensingh border is 

© This section has been compiled from notes furnished by Mr. P. N. Bose, of the Geolngical 
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fringed by low ranges of hills of upper tertiary formation, and 
though this scries has been almost entirely removed by denuda- 
tion below the southern scarp of the Khasi Hills, they appea: 
again in force east of Jaintiipur, and their soft, massive, greenish 
sandstones rise rapidly from this point into the Barail range. This 
range appears to have thrust the nummulitic and older formations 
in a north-vasterly direction, but west of Cachir itself curves to 
the north-east, and finally merges into the Burmese mountain 
system, of which it forms a part. Little is known of the eastern 
extremity of the Assam Range, but it appears that the hpper 
tertiary sandstones are succeeded by a serics of hard sandstones, 
slates, and shales with quartzose beds, while still further cast 
serpentine dykes, identical in composition with those of Burma, 
run north and south. Upper tertiary rocks are believed to econ- 
stitute the Patkai range, and are found again capping the hills 
which look dowr upon the Chindwin Valley, but between these two 
points there intervenes a belt of pretertiary beds about 100 miles 
in width. The hills containing the coal weasures of Sibsigar and 
Lakhimpur consist of an enormous thickness of sandstones, the 
upper series of which are topped by conglomerates and clay. The 
Himiilayas north of the Brahmaputra have never been properly 
explored, but there is reason to suppose that they are compose 
of great thicknesses of soft massive sandstones, of tertiary age and 
freshwater origin. Tho economic aspect of' the geology of the 
Province is referred to in the section on mines and minerals. 

The uncultivated portions of the Assam Valley are usually 
eovered with forest, or with grass and reeds, which are sometimes 
nearly twenty fect in height. The three commonest varieties are 
tkra (Saccharum arund{nacesm), nal (Phragmites Roxburghii) and 
hhagari (Saccharum spontancum). Atthe western end the prevalent 
tree is xd¢ (Shorea robust), but further cast the forests are ever- 
green, the chief constituents being species of «lL woora, Michelia, 
Magnolia, Stercospermum, Quercus, Castanopsis, Ficus, and 
Wesua. Various kinds of julms, cane, tree ferns, bamboos, and 
plantain trees arecummon. The veyetation of Sylhet and Cachar docs 
not differ materially from that of castern Bengal. There is compara- 
tively little forest, but in the swampy parts numerons species of reeds 
and aquatic plants are found. The greater part of the Assam Range 
is covered with dense tree forest. or bamboo jungle, but the Khasi 
plateau is a fine succession of rolling downs dotted with groves of 
osk and pine. The flora of this tract is extremely rich, and 
upwards of 2,000 flowering plants were collected by Dr. Hooker 
within 10 miles of Cherrapunji, while various kinds of orchids 
and balsams, rhododendrons, agaleas, and wild roses are found on 
every side. The Nagi and Manipur Ilills have a flora in many 
respects similar to that of the Khasi ILills, but in addition possess 
a distinct Sikkim clement, while the Lushai Hills are botanically 
part of the Burmeso system. 
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The most noteworthy wild animals are elephants, rhinoceros, 
tigers, leopards, bears,’ wild dogs, wild pig, deer, buffalors, and 
mithan (va gaurus). The smaller mithan (dvs frontalis) has heen 
domestieated by the wild tnbes, and_it is doubtful whether it. is now 
found in Assam in a wild stat. Rhinoceros are of three kind., 
the larze variety («azeuruts), which lives in the swamps that. fringe 
the Brahmaputra, the snuidler variety (semdazeus), which ts oceasionally 
met with in the same lecality, and the sniall two-horned rhinoceros 
(Siaelepaa, which w now and again seen in the hills south of the 
Surnui Valley, though ies ordinary habitat is Sumatra, Borneo and 
the Malay Peninsula The ontinary varieties of deer found in) the 
Piovines are the edinbhar (Cereas unieclor), the bara atigha or 
swamp deer | Ceavey dazaracedlty, the hog deer (Cerrus porcinua), and 
the barking deer ectaly muatiac). Goat-antelops (Ve morkaedas 
Sumitensis) are owastonally met with on the ngher hills, but 
wre searee and shy. Elephants are found in considerable numbers 
in the Asti Valley andin the Tower slopes of the Assam Range. 
They are abso cecaston ally hunted with success in south Cachar and 
in south-eastern Sylhet. | Extensive operations have been undertaken 
hy the Government Khedah department, amd wvaledt/s, or the right 
of hunting with certain areas not reserved for that department, 
ure leased by auction sale to the highest bidder, who pays a royalty 
of Rs. 1000 on each anunal captmied. During the period when the 
Government: kheddas were working in the Giro Hills about +00 
elephants were anmally captured mothe Provines Small game 
Include florian, partridges, pheasints, pes and jungle fowd, wild 
geese und duck, supe, and hares Excellent mahseer fishing is 
also ohfained in some of the rivers. 

The climate of Assam is characterised by coolness and extreme 
humidity, the natural result of Che great: wat. r surface and extensive 
lorests over which evaperation and condensation geo on, and the 
close proxamity of the dill ranges, on whieh an excessive precipi- 
tation takes place, dts most distinguishing feature is. the cupious 
rainfall between March and May, at a time when precipitation over 
uerthern Tudia is at its minimum, The year is thus rouhly 
divided into two seasons, the eld weather and the raing, the hot 
weather of the re-t oi India bei completely absent. From the 
beginning of November tl the end of Vebruary the climate 
is cool and extromely phasint, and at no period of the year is 
the heat excessive. ‘Table I. appended to this article, shows the 
mean temperature and diarnal range in January, May, July, and 
November at Silchar, Sibsurur, and Dhubri, the only stations in the 
Province at which observations have heen. systematically recorded for 
any considerable period. Except in the heihtof the rains, the 
mean temperature is appreciably lower at Sibsagar than at Dhubri. 
This is par'y due to the heavy fugs, which in the cold weather 
frequently hang over the upper part of the Brahmaputra Valley 
till'a late hoor of the day and prevent the country from being 
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warmed hy the rays of the sun. In the Surmé Valley the 
thermometer in the winter is from five to six degrees higher 
than in upper Assam, but during the remainder of the year the 
climate of Sylhet is fairly cool. Cachir has a higher mean 
temperature for the year than any other District in the Province. 
On the Shillong plateau the thermometer seldom rises above 80° 
in the shade at the hottest season of the year, and ice forms on 
shallow pools in the winter nights. Fogs occur in the Surmé Valley, 
but are not as common as in central and upper Assam, where at 
certain seasons of tho year they are a serious impediment to steamer 
traffic. In the Surma Valley the prevailing wind is from the 
south-west, except in the months of April and May, when it has a 
north-nerth-east direction. In the Brahmaputra Valley the wind is 
usnally from the north-east. In July and August the wind blows 
from the south-west in Assam proper and from the south-cast in the 
Goalpira District. 

he total amount of rain that falls in Assam during the year 
is always abundant, but is sometimes unfavourably distributed. 
In the Surma Valley, ths averago rainfall at Sylhet is 157 inches, 
and at Silchar 124. To the south of the valley precipitation is less 
pronounced, but deluges of rain fall on the southern slopes of the 
Khasi Hills and pour down into the valley. The average annoal 
rainfall at Caerrapunsr is 458 inches, and in 1361, 9095 inches 
are said to have fallen, of which 503 inches were recorded in the 
months of June and July. Goalpara and Lakhimpur, at the two 
ends of the Assam Valley, receive about 115 inches of rain during 
the year. Kamrap, Nowgong, and Darrang are to some extent 
protected by the high plateaux of the Khasi Hills, and the rainfall 
of thes: Districts ranges from 71 to 77 inches At Lanka, in the 
Kapili valley in Nowgong, the average annual fall is less than 43 
inches, but a little to the east the level of the hills that separate 
the Brabmaputra and Surma Valleys falls, andthe rainfall in Sib- 
sigar rises to 85 inches. The percentage of the absolute range on 
the avesiage annual fall is 70 in the Surma and 63 in the Assam 
Valley. The rainfall in the hill Districts is ample, but at the few 
stations at which observations have been recorded its character is 
largely determined by local conditions, and the average rainfall of 
this region is probably larger than the figures would suggest. 
Statistics of monthly rainfall are shown in table IT. 

Storms often occur in the spring months, generally accom- 
panied by high winds and heavy lccal rainfall, but seldom take the 
form of destructive cyclones. Two such, however, visited the country 
at the foot of the Garo Hills in 1900, destroying everything in their 

ath, and killing 44 people. The Province has always suffered more 
rom floods thun from a failure of the water-supply. The rainfall, 
which is everywhere heavy, is in places enormous, and the rivers are 
frequently unable to carry off the torrents of water suddenly precipi- 
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tated on theireatehment areas In Mughal tics the country in the 

neighbourhood of the upper portion of the Barak wos protiet ad hy 
arembankment, but at the western eml of the Sarma Valhy it 
has always been impose-ble to restrain the torrential tloeds, and the 
whole surface of the plain gues under water In L781 a sudden ot 
the rivers wrought such otter deselation that, in ppite of the efforts of 
Government, perrly one-thend of the population died of Famine , but, 
though inundations annually vecar, no such ealaniitics have haan 
known of recent years Tn the \ssam Vadley floods were alway + one 
of the chief obstacl.a te the Vinhammadan invaders and the tivers 
in Sibsayar, where there was y large \hont population, were protected 
hy strong embankments With the disappearance of the natiwe 
system of compulsory dal ony, these works were allowed to fall into 
disrepair, hut eteps have reven(ly been taken for the restoration of 
the mors important among them Execpt ina few places, where the 
high hank comes down to the water’s edge, the foods of the Brahma- 
patra render) a broad belt of land oncither side of the river unfit 
forordinary cultivation inthe raing, ands considerable amount of lecal 
chunage is sometimes done Ly the spi] water of its trileutaries The 
earthquake of 1887 ino some way affected the drainage channel» 
and Jcvels of the country, and since that date the flowds, «peeimlly i 
lower Assam, have been a greater duration ard inten ts Lares 
tracts, which awed formet ly te Dearidh crops of donst ad. remain foo 
long under water to adit of the seed bom sewn, ated special works 
were rendered necessary fur the proteetion ef GostPara and 
Baxveta, as after the earthquake the towns were found to he 
belew flood Jevel. The condition of Barpeta wag sate eq iea dy aineh 
improved by drainage works in which the people co-operated 
without pay ment. 

Assain has always heen subject to earthquakes Ip 1607 AD 
hills are said te have been rent asunder and swallowed up, and Me Cosh, 
writing in 1837, reports that sone 200 voate Gefore a village 

standing on a hac near che pa complet Iv dhaappeated, a pool 
of water appe: irimpab its place: Devote shocks w ore felt gtt Silchar im 
1869 and 1882, and in 1475 some damage was dune to houses in 
Shillong and Gauhati. AM previous seisme disturbances were, 
however, completely thrown in the shad: by the carthquake of Jan 
With, 807, whieh was theo st severe amd disostreus of which 
there is any record om Aun ‘the station of Shillong 
was levelled with the round, and women = and children 
were for several days exposed to drench’ng rain, with no better 
shelter than could be chtained from a few tents and tonbl- 
down stables, and sheds without floors or walls. Nearly all masonry 
buildings in Gauhati and Sylhet were completely wreeked, and mach 
damage was done in Goilpara, Nowgong aud, Darring Two Eus 
ropedun and La 40 natives lost their lives, the majority of the latter 
Dein killed by landshipe m the hills aud by the falling in of tives 
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banks in Sylhet. Roads and bridges’were destroyed, and the drain- 
age of the country was seriously affected by the silting up of streams 
and watercourses. The total cost incurred on speci irs to 
public works necessitated by the earthquake excecded 37 lakhs 
of rupees, but, even with this sum, it was impossible te restore 
them to their former condition. Of the damage done to private 
property it is difficult to form an estimate. 

HISTORY The carly history of the Province is very obscure. in 
Prehistorio the two great river valleys, especially in that of the Surmé, the 
the peapice Of population cuntains a certain admixture of Dravidian blood, but, in 

the main, Assam has drawn its inhabitants from the great hive of 
the Mongolian race in western China, which in very ancient times 
threw off a series of swarms that afterwards found their way 
into the frontier lands of India—some to the west, ascending 
the San-po or upper course of the Brahmapntra, and so along ‘the 
northern slopes of the Himdlayas; some to the south, down 
the courses of the Chindwin, lerswuddy, Salween, Menam, and 
Mekong rivers, peopling Burma, Siam, and the adjoining countries ; 
and some to the south-west, descending the Brahmaputra to 
Assam and thence far into Bengal. It 1s with these last that 
wo are here concerned. Their main line of movement was 
probably along the banks of the Brahmaputra, and as each swarm was 
forced in turn to yield to the -pressure from behind, it either moved 
on westwards or turned aside into the hills of the Assam Rango. 
Lodeuds tram = 'The first mention of the country which we now call Assam 
sources is found in the epics and religious legends of Gangetic India, 
but it is not yet possible to unravel the slender thread of real 
fact from the tangled skein of fable, invontion, and poctical 
exaggeration, Aryan priests aud warriers undoubtedly found 
their way thither in very carly times, but they were wanting 
in the historic instinct, and left no trustworthy record behind 
them. Various places mentioned in the story of Krishna and in 
the Mahabharata are now identified with sites in the Province, 
hut many of them are also claimed,” probably with better 
treason, by other parts of India. Among much that is vague or 
dubious one fact stands put clearly. There is no doubt whatever 
that the temple of Sakti, Siva’s convort, at Kamakhya near 
Gauhati, was famous in very ancient times, and that it wasa 
great centre of the bloody and sensual form of worship inculcated in 
the Tantras, which probably had its origin there. The Kalika 
Purina and Jogini Tantra preserve the names of several kings, 
wheso titles, Dinava and Asura, betray their aboriginal descent, 
and who were followed by Naraka, the reputed founder of the 
ancient and famous city of Prigjyotishapura, the modern Ganhiti. 
According te tradition, Naraka ruled from the Kuratuyé river to 
the extreme east of the Brahmaputra valley, aud met his death 
al the bands of Krishna. He wus succeeded by his son Bhaga- 
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datta, whose name finds frequent mention in the Mahabhérata 
as the Lord of Pragjyotisha and the powerful ally of Duryodhana : 
he had, it is narrated, a great army of Chinas and Kiratas, but 
was defeated and slain by Arjuna on the fatal field of Kurnkshetra. 

Reliable histury is first reached in the narrative of them ta en 
Chinese pilgrim Hinen Tian, who visited the country Times dos 
then known as Kimaripa, about G40 A.D., and found it oceupied country 
by a race with dark yellow complexions, small in statnre, and 
fierce in appearance, but upright and studious, Their king was 
Kuméra Bhaskara Varntan,* and they followed the Brahmanical 
teligion. 

Of the next few centuries our knowledge is verv slight, but Ooppar plate 
the gloom is to some “estent dispelled by the recent discovery tenth eos 
of several inscribed copper-plates.t which appear to have been tweltth cen: 
prepared betweeu the latter part of the tenth and the middle of the 
twelfth century. The primary object. of these Inecriptions was to 
recite the grant: of land to Brihmans, but. to ws their most interesting 
part is the preamble wherein some account w given of the Clnef hy 
whom each grant was made and of his ancestry. 16 would seem that 
soon after Hiuen Tsiang’s departure the country fell into {he hands 
of a line of aboriginal chicis who were subsequently converted 
to Hindaism. Then followed on dynasty founded by one 
Pralambha, who killed or banished all the members of the 
previous ruling family. The sixth in deseent from him was 
Bala Varman, in whose reign the first of the copper-plate docuinents 
above referred to wax exeented. These kings were worshippers 
of Siva ; their capital was at a place calfed Hoirippesvara, bot. 
they atill called themselves Lords of Pragjyetehe Carly in 
the eleventh century they were snceeeded by al fresh ne of 
kings, who, like their predecessors, claimed descent) tien the 
mythical Naraka. The third prince of this family was Rotnipala, 

“the mighty crusher of his enemies, who stndded the earth with 
whitewashed temples and the skies withthe smoke of lus burnt 
offerings.’ He got much wealth from his copper mines (in 
Bhutan ?) ; and he erected, it is alleged, pillar inenunents ol 
his victories, and built a new capital, which heeame the home 
of many wealthy merchants, Jearnd men, priests and ports. 
Some time later the country seems to have been conquered, first 
by the Sen kings of Bengal, and then by their rivals, the 
well-known Pal kings, who-e vassal, Tishya Deva, rebelled 
about 1183 and was defeated hy the Pal general Vaidvadeva, 
who in bis turn seems to have made himself  practieully 
independent. The area ruled by these different kinus varied 
greatly from time to time. Sometimes it stretched as far weet 





© Varman fan Kshattriys title, but it is often aseumed by mistocritie eonverta ts) Hin dad m 
t Dr. Hoornle’s readings of some of these plates which wire obtained by Mr. I, A. Gait 
Ly sent to him for deciptorment will be found in tho Journal uf te Asiatic Socuty of Benes 
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as the Karatoy4 river and, if their panegyrists can bo believed, 
as far south as the sea cvast, inchuting within its limits the 
Surmi Valley, castern Bengal, and, occasionally, Bhutin: at 
other times, it did not even comprise the whole of what is now 
known as the Brahmoputra Valley: somctimes again, and 
perhaps this was the more usual condition, the country was split u 

into a number of petty principalities each under its own chick 
The Surmé Valley, at any rate, was usually independent of the 
kings of Kamaripa. The early history of this tract is even more 
obscure than that of the Brahmaputra Valley : we know, however, 
from copper-plate inscriptions that in the first half of the thirteenth 
century it was ruled by a king named Covinda Deva, and 
subseyuently by his son Ising Deva, but we possess Nittle 
noes regarding them beyond the fact that they were 

indus. 


According to the traditiuns of the Muhdjmrushias, lower 
Assam and the adjacent part of Bengal subsequently formed a king- 
dom called Kaimata, and its ruler at the heginning of the fourteenth 
century was a prince named Durlabh Narayan. In the fiftednth 
century a line of Khon hings rose to power in the same tract: of 
country. The third and last of this line, Nilimbar, was overthrown 
in 1498 by Husain Shah, the Muhammadan king of Bengal, 
who, after a long siege, took the capital, Kamatapur, by a 
stratagem. 


Tye, FOC® A fow years later Biswa Sinzh laid the foundatiun of the Koch 
kingdom, and, after defeating the local chiefs, built himself a capital 
in Conch Behar. The Koch tribe, though now in parts much 
intermixed with Dravidian etock, was probably at that time purely 
Mongolian and spoke a language closely allied to those of the Kachiris, 
Tipperas, Lalungs, Chutiyis, and Gros. Biswa Singh was sucreed- 
el hy his son Nar Nérayan, who extended his kingdom in all direc- 
tions. Ie defeated, among others, the chiefs of Dimarud, Juintia, 
Khairam, Cichir, and Tippera, and also the Ahom Rij, whose capital 
he oecupied until pacified by presents, hostages, and a promise of 
tribute. He met his match, however, in Isa Khin, the Mubam- 
madan chief os Bhuiya of Sonirgaon in cast:rn Bengal, who 
defeated his army and took prisoner his brother Sukladhwaj, to 
whoge military genius he had been mainly indebted for his successes 
elsewhere. In 1581 the latter’s son, Raghu, having rebelled, was given 
the country east of the Sankosh, Nar Nuriyan retaining for himself 
the portion west of that river, where he was succeeded on his death, 
in 1584, by his son Lakshmi Naérfyan. Thig dismemberment of the 
kingdom quickly led to its dissolution, but’ we must. first deal with 
the state of things in other parts of the Brahmaputra Valley. 


More recent 
traditions. 
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Early in the thirteenth century an event occurred at she castern Th. 4name 
extremity of the valley which was destined to chaner the whole 
course of Assam histery. This was the invasion of the \homs, a Shan 
tribe from the ancient kingdom of Mungmau or Pons. which was 
situated in the upper portion of the Irrawaddy valley.* \ quaiel as to 
the right of succession to the throne is said to have heen the enuse of 
the sevession of Sukapha, one of the rival Claimants. who atte 
windering about the country Letween the Irrawaddy aud the Pathar 
mountains fur some years, crossed the range in $228 with a small 
following and entered the tract which now forms the ~cuthern part 
of tho Lakhimpar Distrit and the seuth-cust of Sibsagir, It was 
at that time ivhabited hy petty tribes of Bodo atfinities (Morans and 
Berahis), who were easily subdued: the country reunid Sadrya, the 
nerthern part of the headquarters subdivision of Lakhimpur and 
tho north-eastern part of Sibsdyvar as far asthe Dining river, which 
had previously been governed by a live of Pal hinges, were andes 
the rule of the Chntiyas, who had established a kingdom of considera 
ble power ; while the Kachiris occupied the western part of Sil s.eur, 
the valley of the Dhansiri and the greater part of the Neweong Dis 
tre t. Sukapha, tinding dus further progress barred, settled down 
among the Morans and Borahis, who were gradually absorbed mito 
the Ahom community, a process that was aecelaratcd hy frequeus inter- 
muarriages due tu the paucity of Ahom women. — ln this way, aided 
probably by fresh streams of immigration from Pong, the Aboms 
inereased rapidly in numbers and power. Early in the fourteenth 
century there is a vague reference to a war with a Raji of K.imata, 
who, it is said, was fore to sue for peace, A few years later 
the Ahoms became involved in a war with the Chuliyas. In 1376 
the latter pretended to inake peace, and then treacberously murdere | 
the Ahom hing, Sutupha, at a regatta on the Satrai myer. beld 
to celebrate the vessation of hostilities. This led to a renwalof the 
war; the Chutiy.is were worsted, but their tial overtinow did 
not take place untal 1525, when Sulbueninng, otherwise known as the 
Inhingia Raji, who reyned from 1107 to 1430, utterly defeated 
them with heavy slaughter and wnuexed their country which 
he placed in charge of an Ahom viecroy called the Sadty.-hhowa 
Gohain : a number of Ahoms from Garzacn were settled at Sadiy.i, 
while the leading familios of the Chalivas were deported to a place 
not far from Tezpur, and many of their artisans were brought. to 
the Ahom eapital. Meanwhile, there had ben numerous expeditions 
wruinst various Nagé tribes, which wore gem rally sucessful, and, in 
1400, tho first wer with the Kach iris, by whom the Ahoms wei 
defeated on the banks of the Dikho river. ‘This set-back was, 
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however, oaly. temporary, and little more than 80 years afterwards 
we find the Dihingia R4j4, whose victory over the Chutiy&és has 
just been mentioned, fighting with tho Kachiris on the bank of the 
Dhansiri. Tho Kachéris won a few minor successes, but in the end 
they were utterly vanquished. Their king was deposed and a new 
ruler named Detsung installed in his place. In 1536 hostilities again 
broke out ; Detsung was taken and killed; his capital at Dimapur 
was sacked ; and the Kachiria were shorn of all their possessions in 
the valley of the Dhansiri and north of the Kalang river in 
Nowgong. 

The Dihingia Raji, like so many Ahom kings, met his death 
at the hands of an assassin, who was instigated, it is said, hy 
his own son. [lis rcian is memorable, not only for the extirpation 
of Chutiyd and Kachéri rule from the valley of the Brahmaputra 
and (it is alleged) for the acknowledgment of his supremacy hy 
the Koch king Biswa Singh, but also for the repulae of two 
Muhammadan expeditions. The second of these, in 1532, was led 
by a commander named Turbak, who worsted the Ahoms in several 
engagements, but waa at last utterly defeated on the bank of the 
Bhareli river. Ife himself was slam with large numbers of his 
followers, and many were taken prisuners and settled in the Ahom 
country: these aro reputed to be the ancestora of the Moriis. The 
use of fire-arms by th? Ahoms dates from the close of this war. 
These two expeditions, though the firet in which they are recorded 
to have come into collision with the Ahoms, were not by anv means 
the earliest invasions by Muhammadans of country now ieluded 
within the Province of Assam. In 1334 they had conquered 
and annexed Sylhet, excluding the submontane tracts in the north 
and south which were held by the Jaintiis and Tipperas, and 
at aneven earlier date they had begun to harry the lower 
portion of the Brahmaputra Valley; but here, th-ugh their 
superior arms and discipline generally brought them a temporary 
suceess, their expeditions all ended in failure, induced by disease, 
ignorance of the country, the  diffienlty of communications, 
especially during the rainy season, and the impossibility of bring- 
ing up reinforcements to repair losses. 

The power of the Ahoms continued to grow and their dominions 
to expand, and there was almost constant warfare between them and 
one or other of their neighbours--Nar.is,* Nigis, Kachiris, and 
Koch. They were nearly always successful, but sustained! a 
erushing defeat at the hands of the Koch king Nar Niriyan. 
whose capture of the hom capital has already been referred to 
Their recovery from this reverse was, however, extraordinarily rae! 
and afresh turn in the wheel of fortune soon gave them fi. > 
revenge. 

8 The Narés orcuprod the country round Mogaung on the other sits of the bth 
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Nur Niréyan was suecveded in the western Koch kingdom hy Koch affatrn 
tas son Jathslimi Narayan, who soon beeame embroiled with Pari- Narayan'a 
Istut) the son of Raghu and his suceessor in the castern kingdom, 98 
Reme unable to hokd his own, Lakshini Niriyan invoked the aid of 
the Muhammadans, who took Parthshit’s fort at) Dhubri and soon 
eterwards invested his capital at Barnagar on the Manis. Pari- 

Aslut held out there for atime, but was at last forced te surrender 
and was sent a prisoner to Delhi, while his brother Bah Nariyan 
fled to the Ahom king Pratap Singh, who refused to give him up. 


The Muhammadane, therefore, invaded the Ahom country with a Fresh war 
force of frym 10 to 12 thousand horse and foot and 400 large ships. anoua ane” 
They gained a victory near the mouth of the Bharel rivet, but were the, Mubem 
soon afterwards vannihiluted in a night attack. Pratip Singh 
thereupon installed Bali Niuintyan as successor to Parikshit, and 
edyanced and took Pandu wear Gauhiti, which he fortifid. Te nest 
Jad siege vo HLajo, buf) was driven) back. The war dragged on in 
lower Assam for some years with varying success, but in’ 167 
the Nawal of Dacea deterred to take more vigorous measures, anid 
he despatched what was practically a new army. This measure niet 
with immediate success. ‘The Ahoma were driven ont of Kamyip, 

Bali Nariyan was killed, and a treaty was made by which the 
Barvani was taken as the houndary between Ahom and Muhamma- 
dan territory. 

The Koch hings eentinued to rale west of the Sankosh as Atom eon. 

vaseile of the Muhammadans, but when Shih Jahiin fell sick in 1658, Agen ee 
Prin N rivan, who was then on the throne, took advantage of the 
confusion cnsning on the wars of succession to throw off hus 
allegiance, and defeated the Muhaomadan favjder of Goilpira. 
The latter retreated to Gaubiti, but was driven thence by toe hom 
king Jayadhwaj Singh Prin Nariyan proposed to fhe latter a 
friendly diviston of lower Assam, but his overture. were reqected 
and he was seon compelldd to retreat bevend the Sankesh. The 
whole of the Bralumaputra valley thus fell into the hands of the 
Ahoms. 


When order was resteroT in’ Beagal and Ml Juda becane Mae dunta 
governor at Dacca, he first attae! od and defeated Bran Noa yan, and Mee en: 
then advanced agaiyst the Vhomes, woth an arias, ace edu to ther 
writers, of 12,000 hee and 30,000 foot and a powerfad fet, 

The Ahoms were worst do hoth on Jond and wate, emt were 
pradually driven back. Un spite of the ce. difticutty of bcc 
tion due to the numerons watereour-es and the vast ov qane of 
dense jungle, Mir Jumla ached steadihy up the south bank of the 
Brahmaputra, his fleet keeping: pace with his army, cud at last 
occupied Gargaon, the Abom capital, where he belted: fer the wet 
season, which was now close at hand. The rave seb in with 
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unexampled severity, and the country soon heeame a quaemire. 
Supplies were hard to get and the \lems harassed the Mughals by 
cepeated night attacks, anl destreyed suiae ontlying garrisons and 
isolated detachments. As the rainy progressed, the position of the 
Muhammatan.. became tere and mure trying, and to the terrors 
of a persistent Taf uieen enemy were added severe epidemics 
of digeare, especially dysentery. Mir Jumla himself did net 
escape. Rruken in health, he found himself unable to resist the 
elamour of his troopa to be led hack to Bengal: early in the cold 
weather a treaty was patched up, and he hurried back te Dacca, 
whire he diced soon afterwards. The Mubammadan historians have 
left. on record an interesting: acconnt of Caeir opponents. Their 
rsontees were corstleravle, and in the course of the expedition the 
Morabud es capened nie: than one thonsasd war stoops from the 
eoomy ats ab which cede ae tomodate pron: tiree o> four rcore 
etilurs. They also to ok neariy 700 gia, some ot Chena: fe onstderahle 
size. Extensive fortifications had been ere tee on beth ots af the 
river near Tezpur, and the country between Kallcbar and Carga 
was said te be well enltivated and adorned with eandens and orchards, 
Gareaon itself was a town of considevable sive, ard the listurian 
waves enthusiastie ovr the splendonrs of the Riji's palace. The 
genuine Abome are desenbed ag keen and fearless soldiers, Lut their 
nomber was not large, and the Kaliti levies wore of very -mall 
axecount. The Ahoms lost no time in retaking the country they 
hal lost, and two years later we find them in undisputed possession 
of the whole of Kamrip, and the advanee guard of the Mughals 
loeated at) Rangiwstioin the Goolpora Distriet.* For a time, 
however, infernal troubles and along series of conspiracies threatened 
todo that which external aggression had failed to effea, and in the 
brief s pace of even years there were no less than seven hom kings, 
not, one of whom died a natural death. The Muhannnadans took 
wivantage cf these disturbances to recover possession of Gauhiti, but 
they were finally driven out in the reign of Gadadhar Singh, who 
aseended the throne in 16S]. : 

The next king, Rudra Singh, being free from all fear of Muham- 
madin invasion and secure in his posession of Kémrip, began 
t vtnd Ms kingdom in other directions. He teak the seuth of 
Neweoug iem othe Nachiris) and occupied Mathang ins the 
North Cachiy hile, whicher they bad removed their capital ot 
being ousted from Dimapur. He algo contemplated an invasion 
of their dominions in’ the Cichir plains, which one of 
their Rajis had obtamed ay a gift from a Tippera king on the 
ocaazun oof his marrisze -with the latter’s dauvhter, but his 
troops suffered so rch from sickness during the rainy seagon that 
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he was obliged to desist. Meanwhile, the Kachir: !ing, Tam- 
radhwaj, had invoked the aid of the damfias, a sechon of the Khasi 
tribe, inhabiting the eusteru part of the Khist and Jainti This 
who at this time alee held the ceuntry between the foot of the 
hills and the Surmi river, and whose king, Rim Singh, hel 
his headquarters at Jaintiipur in the same rack On learnin, 
of the departure of the Ahums, Tamradhwaj fafumed Rian 
Singh that his help was no longer neoded. but the Jatta: treachercualy 
sized him and annexed his territory, ‘Beuradhway v. unaged to send 
word to Rudra Singh begging fur fe hop, abd the latter despatched 
two armies to Jaintiipur, one across the Jautit Pilla and use 
other through the Kaeh ‘ri country. Both reached their destiuation ; 
Jsintidpur was taken without difficulty ; but when Rudra Singh’s 
intention to bring thom permanently under his yoke became 
known, the { Jaintifs rose to a man, and Ins gevocrajs, finding 
their position untenable, were forced to heat a retreat. 

, Rudra Singh’s reign is memorable for the final {ritunph of Hin- ¢ ns. ssn ot 
duism over the national religion of 4b) Alms Many ef big pre- Ai" diem 
devessors hadetaken Hindu, o@ well as (Jem, names, and bad shown 
great respect: for the Brahmans, hut Rudra Singh was the first 
tu publicly announce his intention to become the disciple of a Hindu 
priest. [lis son ond successor, Sih Singh, was completely in 
the hands of Brahmans of the Sikta sect, and he allowed his 
wife, Phuleswari, at their instigation, to insult the Sidra Mahant of 
the Vaishnava sect of Moamarias,t who had now beeeme very 
numerous, by causing his forehead te be smeared with the blood of an 
aniunal that, had heen sacrificed ty Dury’. The eomn.on people soon 
followed the lead of their king, and in » few years the Deodhais and 
Bailongs, the tribal pricste and astrologers, ulone remamed true 
to the ancient faith of the Ahoms. The change was disastrous ; it 
involved the loss of the old martial spirit and pride of race 
with which the Ahoms had till then been animated 5 their patriotic 
feelings thenceforth became more and more subordinated to sectarian 
animosities and interna) dissensions and intrignes, and their power 
soon vegan to decay. In 1786 we read, for the first time, of 
Ahom nobles declining the proffered command of a military expedi- 
tion, 

In 1769, soon after the accession of Lakshmi Singh, the Moamaria 
Vaishnava Moatarias, enraged by fresh insult, rose in rebelliun, tone-quent 
* The Alioms were nos mere Animlste of the type eomumonly fount amony the aboriginal anarchy 
tribes ¢f Ind'a, bat had 9 re; r pantheon of whieh the |.ading membors were, in later tines 
Bt least, ddontilicd with Hindu gods and denses. An account of the Ahom story of the creation 
will be found in a paper contribute - B.A. Gat tuthe Tousnal of th: Amati: Saoety 
of Bengal for 1894, and a translation of ther o-smogouy, with the Albom text, 1s riven by 

Dr.G_A. Guerson in the dgarval of the Royal Asiatic Rociety for 1¥04, 

+ Tho Monmacine aro® Vawiunasite gect, mest of whota r.embers sre drawn from the 
lower Manda caaten and @re revidents of apper Asam. Three explurations<f tho cram vf 
the name are current. Agcording to one the orunnal fovsuder wed ncs the Moawail bhil 
iz Nowgong, scoording to the atber the popla were called Moanmans 1 eo feript beeanse 
eae tees 
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seizol the person of the king, and placed the son of a Matak* chief 
on the throne. For o time the rebels scemed to have overborne al! 
opposition, but the report that their leader was contemplating the 
earccution of all the old officers of state incited the royalists to 
renewed efforts. The Moamaria commander was killed in a night 
attack, and many of his chief supporters wero to death. 

rived of thuir a, the rebels offered but a feeble resistance, 

they were easily dispersed. Lakshmi Singh died in 1780, 
and the accession of his “son Gaurinith Singh was the signal 
for renewed persccutions. ‘These led to fresh risings, and at 
last, in 1786, the rebels defeated the royal troops in several 
encounters and took the capital by storm. Gaurinfth fled to 
Gauhiiti, but resistance was continued by one of his ministern, 
known as the Bura Gohain, and for several years the war dragged 
on with varying success. A general state of anarchy supervened , 
the country side was devastated hy bands of armed men, and petty 
chiefs in all directions began to proclaim themselves independent. 
Among the latter was Krishna Ndriyan, a descendant of the 
Koch kings, who seized Darrang and the northern part of Kémrtp 
and threatened Gauhéti. The Moamariag also were advancing 
nearer and nearer, 


Gaurinith now sought aid from the British, who had succeeded 
to the Mughals in Sylhet and Godlpéra, and urged that his plight 
was due largely to the fact that Krishna Nirtyan had been allowed 
to recruit men for his army in the Rangpur District. Lord Corn- 
wallis recognised the obligation, and in September 1792 sent 
Captain Welsh with a small force to the Ahom k‘ng’s relief. A 
little below Gauhéti he was met by Gaurinith, who had fled from 
the city before a mob of Doms led by a Bairigi. Welsh had no 
difficulty in driving them out, and he then crossed the Brahmaputra 
with 250 sepoys and defeated Krishna Nériyan’s army of 3,000 
men. After some further reverses tho latter surrendered and. his 
Bengal clubmen were deported. In his efforts to conciliate Gau- 
tinith’s numerous enemies, Welsh found himeclf thwarted by the 
cruel and sanguinary conduct of the R4jé, and by the intrigues and 
covert opposition of some of his ministers. He replacod the latter 
by uthers of a more humane disposition, caused a general amnest;- to 
be proclaimed, and took such other steps as seemed needed to restore 
confidence and ensure good government, He spent the rainy scason 
of the year 1793 at Gauhiti, and in January T1794, after pacifying 
Mangaldai and Nowgong, advanced to Kalifbar. Jorhit, wher: 
the Bura Gohain was still holding out against the Moamarias, 
was relieve! by a small force; and a decisive victory was panet 
about twelve miles from Rangpur, which was occupied in March. 
engi the a pt ae. a aaa as 
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Sir John Shore had now succeeded Lord Cornwallk as Governor 
General, and one of his first. acts was to recall Captum Welh in 
spite of the vigorous protests of the Ahom king. The Liti-r, when 
left once more to his own devices, disinissed most of the offiiala 
who had been appointed on Welsh’s recommendation, renewed he 
persecution of the Moamarias and wreaked his vengeance on his 
old enemies who had made their submission under a promise of 
pardon, and fora time it seemed likely that Assam would once 
more felapse into anarchy. ‘This was prevented by the enerey of 
the Bura Gohain, who organized a body of troops disciplined on 
the English model, and, with their aid, the Moamarias and other 
malcontents were held in check. 

Shortly after the accession of Chandra Kanta,* in ISLC, the Tho Rarmose 
Ahom governor at Gauhiti fell into disgrace, and fled for safety to Gquater the 
Caleutta. After aceking in vain the assistnce of the British, he 
guns the friendship of the Burmese envey to the Governor 

eneral and went with him to Amarapura, where he persuaded 
the Burmese king to send an expedition to Assam. In 1916-17 an 
army of 8,000 men was despatehed from Burma, and, having 
crossed the Patkai and gained fresh adherents among the hill 
chiefs, entered Assam, occupied the whole countiy a> far as 
Jorhat, and reinstated the Ganhiti governor. The foree then 
returned to Burma. They had barely departed when fresh 
dissensions took place ; the governor, who had invoked the aid of the 
Burmere, was assassinated; Chandra Kanta was deposed, and 
Purandar Singh, a direct descendant of Raéjd Rajeswar Singh, was 
installed in his place. The friends of the late governor appealed to 
the Burmese, who once more appeared on the scene and reinstated 
Chandra Kanta, but on this occasion it soun became clear that, they 
meant to stay. Chandra Kanta made a vain effurt to throw off 
their yoke and fied to British territory, where Purandar Singh had 
frequently taken refuge. The Burmese during their occupation of the 
country treated the unfortunate inhabitants with extreme barbarity 
The villages were olundered and burnt, and the inhabitants were 
driven into the jungle to live as bert they could. 

The gradual decline of the Ahom power had caused a relaxation They ara 
of their preasure on the Kachéri kings, whose capital was now 2 pnemn” 
at Khaspur in the plains of Cichir, but the latter soon found a 
a fresh enemy on their eastern fronticr, where the Manipuris 
became so threatening that, from 1517 onwards, constant appeals 

© Gaurinith was followed by a very sistant connectivn named Kamaleswar, a dercandant of 
Gadadhac Singh, and Chanda Kanta, the next hing, was Kainaleswar'a brotser., In ghe early 
sys of Abom rule the succession devolved from fathur to gun with great regularity, buts. later 
tamcs brothers often succesdod to the exclusion of rons, and sometimes, avin ‘teense of 

amaleswar, evin very distant relations did so. slnich depended on the wikhew of the previots 

king, tah on the on of great nobles, with whom, rn theory at lenat, (he chaice seems 
to have reated, and moch on the 1 influence of the rival candidates. Thaage abso 
ly Walification was thas they must be of the royal bleod, Tie pos ete 
munateh Wag sacred any marked blemish, even the rear of a carbuncie, op * 


da 
disqueligeation. Hence arose the practice, often follewed by Ahom kings, of mut’ ing ell 
vival. Mutilation wee usually efcctod by shitting the ear, 
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> veagly, i 1824, when intelligence of a projected invasion of Cavh ir 
5 - and-daintié by the Burmese led the British Government, who had 
, - ‘2 received great provocation from Barma in other quarters, to 
a "| Gntervene. Our first collision with Burmese troups occurred on the 


* "  Giichér fronticr, but. the scene of the main operations in Assam 
was in tho Brahmaputra Valley, where a British force of 3,Q0U men 
advanced without much opposition as far as Kaliibar. On the 
approach of the rainy season the ed lig ae to Gauhati, and 

e Burmese re-oceupted Nowyong, w they committed terrible 
atrocities on the helpless inhabitants. Many wero put to death 
and many ficd for their lives into the hills to the south ; of the 
latter, the majority died of starvation, ahd only a small remnant 
lived to reach the plains of the Surm4 Valley. When the rains 
were over, the British again advanced, and the Burmese were 
driven out of the Provitice after a few fainthearted and ineffectual 
attempts at resistance, but in the cotitsc of their retreat they carried 
off as slaves upwards of 80,000 Assamese. 

Tncorpore: _—_—By the treaty of Yandabo in 1826 the Burmese ceded Assam 

inBritish ~— to the Eust India Company, and Mr. Scott, the Commissioner of 

Graduai'sx. Rangpur, wad appointed to Administer the pom ‘the Moamarias 

snsion of in the south of the Lakhimpur District were left under their own 
ruler, the Bor Senépati, and thy Sadiy4-khowa Gohain or Khamti 
chief of Sadiy’, who had dispossessed the Ahoms there during the 

Moamaria rebellions, tvas confirmed as the Company’s fowlatery 

in that tract, while, in 1833, the rest of the Lakhimpor District 
ahd Sibsigar were restored to Porandar Singh. These arrunge- 
menta, however, did tiot last long. In 1838 Purandar Singh 
declarod himself unable to oh the administration, and his 
territory was taken over. In 1835 the Sadiy4-khowa Gohain was 
removed from his post; but the local Khamti chiefs were allowed 
to manage their own internal affairs till 1830, when, without any 
warniny, they made a night attack on the garrison of Sadiy4, and 
killed Culonel White, the officer in command, and a number of his 
sepoys ; the Khamtis were then de to places lower down the 
river, aud the power of their chicfs was finally extinguished. In 

1842 the Bor Senapati died, and on his son declining to accept the 

terms of settlement offered to him, his country also was annexed. 

In Cfchir the lawful Bij4 was replaced on the throne, but was 
soon forced to relinqnish the northern portion of his domains to 
a rebel named Tula Rim. The R4jf was sesassinnted in 183U and, 
in the absenee of any lawful heir, the Cichir plains were annexed 
to British territ. rv | Five yoars later Tula Ram ceded a considerable 
tract of territury. aul the rest of Ins country was taken over soon 
after his death in 1850, 8 his sone had proved unable to 
manage it. In 1835 the Rajé of Jaintié was dispossessed of his 
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ertate iv the plains. in consequence of the repeated abduction of 
British subjects who were sacrificed to Kah, the tutclary goddess 
of hie family. He then declared himself unwilling to coutinne in 
possession of his hill territory, over which he had but little coutroi, 
and it. algo was included in the Company’s dominions, The Khisi 
Ilills to the west were conquered in 13+", as the result of an attack 
made on a party engaged in constructing a read thiowsh the hills, 
hut the people were left in a wtute of guuse-independence unde 
their own chicfs, with the excvptior. of a few villages which were 
acquired for special reasons, cither at the time of the conquest or 
at some subsequent dite: among the latter may be mentioned 
the site of Shillong, the capital of the Province as now constituted. 
Our occupation of the Nigd Hills has heer a gradual process due 
to the necessity of protecting British subjects from Nagi raids. 
It commenced in 1466, when a frontier District was formed, with 
headquarters at Simaguting, and (he last addition was made in 1904 
when the eastern Angimi country was fonnally annexed. Theo- 
retically, the Giro Hilly always formed paré of the Goalpira 
Distnet, but for many years our controi over the  Giros 
was limited to ineffectual efforts to suppress their constant 
raids on the adjoming plains by means of punitive — exnedi- 
tions or by foibidding them to trade in the plams. In 1869 
the tract was formed into u separate District, with headquarters at 
Tura, and order was instantly cetablished in all but the more remote 
villages. The inhabitaufs of the latter, having perpetrated fresh 
raids, were brought under subjection in 1472-73 with the aid ofa few 
small detachments of police, who met with no serions opposition, 
Prior to 1890, the history of our relations with the Lushais was 
one of constant raids Ly the latter, followed by infrnetaous pun‘tive 
explitions. In that year, after une of these expeditions, it was 
decided to try the expedient of esta lishing milifary outposts 
in their midst. A treacherous attack on two of these ontposts led 
to fresh operations and t» the permanent annexation of the Lushai 
Hills, which are now in charge of a Superintendent, with head- 
quarters at Aijal. 

The Manipur State has a fairly ancient history, but the present Manipur 
régime dates only from 1714, when the reigning chief adopted 
Hinduism, which has row gained a remarkably +trone hold 
on the people. By the treaty of Yandabo, the Burmese agreed to 
tke restoration to the throne of Raji Gambhir Singh whom they had 
ousted. Ile and his descendants enjoyed a large measure of in- 
dpendence, and the British Government rarely interfered in local 
affairs except in the case of risings or disputes reparding the 
succession. In 1890, in the course of ono of these risings, the 
Maharaja was driven from his palace and alulicated in favour of 
the Jubr&j, but he subesqueutly: repudiated his abdication. ‘The 
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Government of India decided to confirm the Jubrij as R4ji, but 
directed the Chief Commissioner to arrest and deport the Senipati, 
who had been the ringleader in the plot. He p.oceeded to Mamipur 
and called on the Senipati to surrender himself, but the latter refused 
to do so and resisted the troops sent to seize him. The Chief Com- 
missioner and four other officers were ‘hen induced, under a promise 
of safe-conduct, to attend, alone and unarmed, a darbar in the palace. 
The discussion was infructuous and they started to return, but 
a crowd of Manipuris closed in on them and two of them were 
wounded with spears. One died of his wound, and all the other 
officers, after a short detention, were cruelly murdered. This led 
toan expedition. Manipur was occupied by British troope; the 
ringleaders were punished ; the new 14j4é was deporod, and a scion 
of a collateral line was raised tothe throne. Sinco this time a large 
weaeof contrat lia heen vested in the resident British Officer, 
who is now designated “ Political Agent and Sup-rintendent of the 
a 


e. 
pier Com. Until 1874, Assam was administered as part of Bengal, but in 


0 
missioners Of that year it was formed into a separate Provinee under a Chief 
Commissioner. The officers who have held this appointment since 
that date are noted below :— 
Colonel RK. H. Keatinge ... we we 1874 
Sir Steuart Bayley ae OF wes we: 1878 
Mr. (afterwards Sir) Charles Elliott... w-  1a8 
Mr. (afterwards Sir) William Ward... oe 1885 ONE" 


Mr. (afterwards Sir) Dennis Fitzpatrick oo = - 1887 


Mr. (afterwards Sir) James Westland oo. 1889 

Mr. J. W. Quinton oo ous ew. 1889 

Sir William Ward os soe tee 1891 

Mr. (cfterwards Sir) Honry Cotton ... we =: 1896 

Mr. J. B, Fuller ii ae nee 1902 

Note. —OMiciating spporatments for Icas than ix months are omitted. 
Archwology- Assam is somawhat destitute of archeological remains of 


interest. The natives of the Province have little aptitude for 
handicrafts, and many of the temples that exist were prohably 
coustrneted by artisans from Hindustiin. The shrine of Shah 
Jalil is situated in a mosque at Sythot, which is still in an 
excellent state of preservation, and there are some interesting 
ruins at Jaistrapur, Kémrip has many temples, but most, 
of them are small and have fallen into disrepair, the two’ best 
known being the temple to KaMaxnya on Niléchal hill near 
Gauhfti, and the temple of Hayagriva Madhub at Hago. There 
are alvo the romains of an interesting stone bridge in the Sila 
Sindurighop3 mauza, which is said to have been constructed by 
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Bakhtiir Khilji when he invaded Assam at the besiei:e of the 
13th century. Near Tezpur are the runs of what iut once 
have Deen a magnificent stone temple, but net one stone j- 
left standing upon another, and its builder and designer are alike 
nuknown. Drwarur in the extreme south-western corner ot the 
Sibsizar District, was once the capital of the Kachiri dynasty, 
and was evidently a place of considerable importance, though it is 
vow situated in the centre of an enormous forest. Sibsigar has 
muneroug temples built by the Ahom hing. "They are made of thin 
bricks of exiallont quality, ana are gencrally: omnamente| with bas- 
reliefs; Lut the fact that figures of camels not unfrequentl appear 
nugevesta that they word erected under the direction of foripn 
«risang, as camels must always have been very gearee am a damp 
wdomarshy country like Apsam. ‘These temples have been 
generally built on the side of large tanks, whose construction 
niust have evtailed an enormous expenditure of labour. ‘The Lireest 
tank, at Sibsigar, covers an area of Lb acres Immense 
tanks, with temples on ther banks, have aleo been constructed 
at Gauristzar, Rudrasivar and Jaysigar, all within a few amile« 
of the Sibsfgar tank, At} Gargaon rear Navini are the 
ruins of one of the Ahom capitals. That the native miler of 
Assam extended their frontiers right upto the Hindilayas is sbowa 
hy the remains of a fort at Bhalukping im the gorge of the 
Whareli, and of two large forts some distance north of Sadiv a. 
Another interesting ruin near that place is the small femple at 
which a human victim was annually offered for many centuries 
hy the Chutiya priests. Scattered about the sv dlev ore fh vemaiie 
of great roads and fortifications which evideutly profevted the capital 
ofvome local prince. The Baid ogath we Keamirup, which said) to 
have been constructed by hing Arinatta abent fhe T8th coumry 
A.D, and his son Jangal’s fet Now wong, deserse sper ial 
Mention, as dv also Che remains of eyforeave earthworks at Peatap- 
garh, near Byshnith, in the Dartane Dietrit. 

The population of Assam, ineheling the Native State of porera. 
Manipur, returncd at the census of [VO], amounted te B126,815 749% 
persons, living in 19 towus and 22,52" villages, and ean be most, fone 

? . : ate anton 
conveniontly considered with referense to the ‘hiree natural divisions, 
into which the Province falls. 

Over the greater part of the Surma Valley there is no longer any 
seareity of population, In the Cachar plans the density ie only 
201 to the square mile, but the country is much broken up by hill 
and marshes, und of recent years it has become accessary tu Unrew 
open considerable areas of reserved forest to meet the demand tor 
culturable land. The neighbouring District of Sylhet im fully 
peopled, and in the Uabiganj subdivision the dennity rises tu 53 
to the square mile, which fer a purely rural population must be 


Town. ann 
villages. 
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considered high. In the Brahmaputra valley the condition of 
affairs is very different. Though three times the size of the valley 
of the Surma, it supports o slightly smaller population, and tho 
density in its Districts varies from 63 in Nowgong to 153 in 
Kamrap. A considerable portion of the unsettled area consists of 
steep jungle-covered hills, and of marshes that could only grow 
cold-weather crops or the longest-stemmed varieties of rice; but much 

land remains awaiting settlement, and there is proLably room 

r another two or three million inhabitants. There are, however, 

places whero the population is already fairly dense, and in certain 
rural tracts in the centre of Kamrip and Sibsigar it oxceeds 600 to 
the square mile. The hill Districts are very sparsely peopled, but 
the area of land suited for permanent cultivation is small, and 
large tracts of waste are required for the support of tribes that 
live hy <hifting cultivation. 

ta fuged tine GF Aseam is almost entirely raral, and, exclud- 
ing Manipur, less than 2 per cent of tho people enumerated in 
1901 were living in urban areas. The largest towns were Syuier 
(18,808), Gavnatr (11,661), Dicnvearn (11,227), Sircuar 
(9,256), Barrera (8,747), and Sautona, the headquarters of the 
Administration, (8,384). Many of me pan ~ me nome rg 
large villages, aud the avcrage population of 18 places dignified wi 
that sae’ waa only 6.815." Empbal, the capital of Munipur, had 
a population of 67,093, but the rural character of the place is illus- 
trated by the fact that more than half of the working males residi 
there wero agriculturists by profession. Except in the Naga, North 
Cfchér, ond Lushai Hiils, the boundaries of a village are not clearly 
defincd, and the cottages aro scattered ovcra considerable arca. 
This tendency perenne y marked in the Assam Valley. Rive 
is grown on broad plains, which are often several miles in length 
and which are dotted ovor with clumps of bamboos and fruiu trees 
in which are buried the houses of the cultivators. A village, in the 
sense of a compart block of houses set in the midst of its ficlds at a 
cousiderable dittanee from any othor’ little centre of popula- 
tion, is the exception rather than the rule in the plaias of Assam, 
and for census purposes a village was taken to be the srea s0 desig- 
nated hy the cadastral survey party. In many cases, however, 
the cadastral village is little morc than a tract of land which can 
conveniently be surveyed on one sheet of the map, and this fact has 
tobe borne in mind when examining the statistics showing their 
average size. In Sy.het there is so little high land that the ‘ people 
are compelled to livo in fairly close proximity, but all over the 
Provinee there is a marked pref. rence tor small hamlets. In 1901, 56 
per cent. of the population were living in villages of less than 500 
inhabitants, 38 per cent. m those ranging from 500 to 2,000, and less 
than 5 per cent. in thoso containing trom 2,000 to 5,000 people, 
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The firat regular census was taken in 1872, and disclosed a popu- Growth ot 
lation of 4,150,769 souls. Manipur and the Lusiai Hills wero not P°Pts!ton 
incladed. and the figures for the hill Districts were ouly estimates. 
In 188], the populaticn, including Manipur, was 5,125,862 ; and in 
the plaivs alore there was an increase of over 15 per cent., 6 
fact which threw grave doubts on the accuracy of the former 
enunierition. Ln IS9l, Manipur again dropped cut, the census 
a i-tules having been destroyed in the rising, but the Lushai lills 
» peared for the first time, and the population was returned uf 
2,477,302, The population of the pluins increased by nearly 1} per 
cent-, but part of this increase was no doubt due to the greater 
uccuracy of the enumeration in 1S91. In the last intercensal period 
the increase was 649,041, or 12 per cent., but this was laryely 
due to the inclusion of figures for Manipur and the South Lushai 
Hills, and in the plains the increase was less than 6 per cent. 
The year 1897 was very unhealthy and in central and lower Assam 
an abnormal mortality was not confined to that year alone. The 
population of Kamrip decreased by over 7 per cent, and, thongh 
there was an increase in Darrany, it was entirely due fo immigration, 
and the indigenous inhabitants are believed to have decreas ott 2h, 
by 8 per cent. The lowest depth was, however, reached in Noweong, \7 Q) 8 i 
where tho people were more than decimated by a peeulazty W, 
malignant form of mualarial fever known as duld-d2dr. The cate 
pepuation of the District as a whole fell hy nearly one-fourth, Bl lol. J 
and it was calculated that the indigenous inhabitants had decreased yg 
by over 30 per cent. In upper Assam there wag a satisfactory eg 
growth of the indigenous population, and an enormeus development 
of immigrmtion during the decade, The population of Sibsagar 
increased hy nearly one-fourth, and that of Lakhimpur by almost 
a half. The best indication of the natural growth of the people 
is, however, obtained by excluding the figures for Manipur and 
the Lushai TTills, and compariny the figures for these bern and 
enumerated in the Provinee in 1591 and 1901. Among this class 
it appears that the increase during the last intercensal period was 
only a little more than one per cent. 

There was, however, a great yrowth of the immigrant population, tmmigrants, 
which inereased by more than one-half, and in 1901 exceeded 
three-quarters of a million, or neatly 13 per cent. of the total 
population of the Province. The great bulk of these foreigners are 
coolies brought up to the tea gardens, though a cerlain amount 
of movement takes place across the frontier where Assam marches 
with Bengal. More than half a million people came from that 
Province, a quarter of a million of whom were born in the Division 
of Chota Nagpur. About 109,000 persons came from the Cnited 
Provinces, and 8 4,000 from the Central Provinces. The preponderance 
Qf the foreiga-born element in (he population was mort pronounced 
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in Lakhimpur, where they formed 4] per cent. of the whole, and 
Darrang and Sibsigar (25 por cent.) Cachar (plains) was close behind, 
with 24 per cent. In Sylhet, on the other hand, though the total 
number of foreigners was considerable, they only formed 7 per cent. 
of tho population. There is very little emigration, and only 51,000 
persons born in Assam were found in other parte of India. The 
great majority of these persons had only crossed the frontier from 
Goalpara and Sylhet intu Bengal. 

Little reliance can be placed upon the age statistics, aa only 
a small proportion of the population have even an approximate 
idea of the number of years which they have lived, and though 
the niistakes malo tend to some extent to neutralize one another, 
there is a marked tend :ncy to select multiples of five. Inaccurate 
though the figures are, they show that the exceptional unhealthiness 
which prevailed between }891 and 1901 affected the fecundity of the 
people, and the deerease in the proportion of children was especially 
pronounced in Districts like Nowyong and the Khasi Mills, where 
the death rate was exceptionally high. The most. prolific section 
of the people includes the animistic tribes, and it seems possible that 
the system of carly marriage may have prejudicial effect upon the 
reproductive powers of Hindu women. 


vital statis. Tho registration of vital statisties is only compulsory on tea 
Werevalent gardens, and inthe District and enbdivisional headquarters stations 
aisvaxcs. in tho plains ‘population, 190), 765,000), but attempts are made 
to collect information in all the plains Distriets and in a small 

portion of the hills, In Goalpira the returns are submitted in 

writing by the villagza punchd@yata and are fairly correct. In the 

Surma Valley vital statisties are reported hy the paid village 
chaukidars, and their accuracy leaves much to be desired. In Assam 

proper they are collected by the gaonburas or — villago head- 

men, and aro extremely incomplete. The mean annual birth 

rate of the plains Districts dering the five years ending with 

1002 was only 83 per mille, and yaried from 42in Coalpira, where 

public health had been bad, to 25  in* Sihsigar and Lakhimpnr, 

where it had been srood.” The mean death rate was 80 per mille and 

varied from 41 in Nowgong ty 2! in Sihsigar. The returns have 

thus but little absolute value, though as the amount of error is fairly 

constant, they affurd some clue to the comparative unhealthine-s 

of different years. The sanitary conditions of Assam are far 

from satisfactory. The tract at the fot of the hills and the valloys 

running up into them are exccasively malarious ; and as the Province 
practically consists of two valleys with the intervening range, 

the proportion of this feverish tarai land is higher than in other 

parts of India. Onthe other hard, the open country is fairly 

healthy, and thonah the climate is damp it 1 also cool. The 


Age. 
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most prevalent diseases are fever hewel complamts, pulmonary 
affections, cholera, worms, small-pox, various cutaneous die ders, 
and, in some localities, goitre. “Leprosy ig by uo means uncommen, 
and in 1901 more thin 5,000) persons were said to be aifleted with 
this disense. The birth and death-rates in D598) amd subsequent 
years and the mortality ascrihed to the principal diseases, are shown 
in the following alistract i— 
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These rates do not represent the actual mortality due to hese 
different ailments, but give a fairly correct idea of thei comparative 
importance, 

The most important factor in the medical history of the Provinee gated ur 
during the last twenty years has, however, heen Aald=icuv7, The &24 piexus. 
disease was known as far back as 1869, when it was reported to 
be an intense form of malarial fever which was inducing # high 
rate of mortality in the low and densely-wooded Garo Hills, but 
first came into prominence in L883, when it entered that per- 
tion of the Goalpara District, which lies sonth of the river. In 
1888, it spread to Kamrip, and thence to Nowgong and to 
Mangaldai on the north bank of the Brahmaputra, and of recent 
years it has reached che district of Sylhet. The viiulence of the 
epidemic is now gredually abating, and it has as yet failed to effect 
a lodgment in upper Assam, but it bas been the cause of terrible 
mortality in the Districts it attacked. Between 188) and 1891 the 
population of the Goalpara subdivision decreased hy 15 per cent. ; and 
the population recorded in Kamrap in 189] was estimated to have 
been less by 75,000 people than it would have been had there been 
no deaths from kald-atdr, In the next decade the population 
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of Kamrip decreased by 7 per cent., that of the Mangaldai 
subdivision of Darrang by 9 per cent., of the Nowgong District by 
25 per cont., and of the North Sylhet subdivision by 4 per cent., and 
the excessive muorealtey indivatel by these figures was, at any 
rate in the Agsam Valley, chiefly due to this disease. Its 
nature is still a cause of speculation to the medical world. In all 
essentials it seemed to be a form of malarial fever, but the 
suggestion that. malarial fever could be infectious was till recently 
opposed to all the accepted theories on the subject. Subsequently, 
it was thought that 4déé-dzdr was only an acute form of malarial 
poisoning, the difference between it and ordinary fever lying in the 
rapidity with which it produces a condition of severe cachexia, the 
small proportion of recoverics, and the ease with which it can be 
communicated from the sick to the healthy. Quito recently, the 
malarial theory of origin has been again assailed and the whole 
question is still involved in much uncertainty. Persons attacked 
ecldom died in less than three months, and often lingered for 
two years, and irolation and seyregation were thus impossible, 
once the discase had obtained a foothold. Plague did not appear in 
Assam till the rainy season ot 1903, when it bruke out among 
the foreign gran merchants in Dibrugarh. The discaso was 
quickly stamped out and only 28 deaths occurred. The age 
statistics recorded at the census and the vital statistics supplied 
by the collecting agency are so inaccurate that it is impossible 
to place any reliance on the recorded death rate for infants under one 
year of age. It is, however, generally supposed to be about 218 
per mille. 

Every census in Assam has disclosed a deficiency of women 
and in 1901 there were only 949 females to every thousand 
males. This deficiency was to some extent due to the 
disproportion between the sexes among immigrants; and for 
those born and enumerated in the Province there were 977 women 
to every 1,000 men. Among the animistic tribes women usually 
predominate, and, taking those born*in the hill Districts and 
enumerated in tho Province, the proportion was 1,061 females to 
1,000 males. This phenomenon is probably due in part to the 
practice of adult marriage, and in part to the good pusition 
usually assigned to women in the hills. In Nowgong it appears 
that there was some truth in the popular idea that sald-aadir 
spared the female members of the ee , as at the last censua, 
among those hern and enumerated in the District, the women 
exceeded the men in numbers. The shortage of women was 
mest pronounced in Sibsigar and Lakhimpur, where there were 
only 886 and 862 females to every 1,000 males. This was 
partly due to an actual deficiency of women among the ae i 
inhabitants, partly to the large foreign element in the population. 
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In Assam, as in other parts of India, wedlock is tnken aa a matter yarsinne 
ofcourse, and in 1901 more than half the population were cither 
married, or had at any rate performed the ceremony at some period cf 
their lives. Child marriage is common-both among Hindus and 
Muhammadans in the Surm4 Valley and Godlpara, but in Assam 
proper, Brahmans and Ganaks alone adhere rigidly to this rule, and 
the lower castes usually defer marriage till the girl is of an age to 
be able to enter on her new duties as wife and mother. Where 
adult marriage prevails, ante-nuptial chastity ip not invariably 
demanded, and in Assam proper the aimarriage ceremony often 
consists of little more than a public acknowledpinent of union, 
which does not receive the sanction of any priestly blessing. 
The purchase of a bride by service is also not, uncommon, and 
during the time that the man is serving in the house of his 
prospective father-in-law, he is uenally allowed free access tu the 
girl of his choiee. There is, however, a curious survival among 
the Kakis which points to a tima when this permission was 
not accorded. Pregnancy entails no disyrace, but on no account 
must a girl give birth to a living child in her father’s house. 
At the seventh month the baby’s head is crushed in the 
womb, and premature delivery is brought on, in spite uf the fact 
that the process is attended with much risk to the young mother. 
The age of marriage among men depends largely upon the cost 
of the bride, and notwithstanding the casiness of the hill girl’s 
morals, men marry early smong the animistic tribes, as women 
are fairly numcrous and therefore cheap. When the knot, is once 
tied, the hill woman usually settles down and becomes an exemplary 
wife and mother, except among the Khiisis, where divorces can be 
and are obtained on almost any pretext, and women not unfrequent- 
ly change their hushands more than once. Such laxity in the 
marriave laws is honnd to he accompanied by uncertainty as to the 
paternity of the children horn, and it ia doubtless for this reason 
that the Khasi husband is not master in his own house, and that 
inheritance gocs through the female line. Polygamy 1s nowhere 
common, as few men can afford the luxury of a second wife. 
Divoree is recognised by Muhammadans and the animistic tribes, 
and, in practice, by the lower castcs of Windus, unless the marriage 
has been contracted by the Aom pura rite, which is lvoked upon ag 
indissoluble. 


The joint family system is far from prevalent in Assarn proper, 
and even among the upper classes scllom extends beyond the 
sccond generation. In the Surm4 Vall-y also it is the exception 
rather than the rule, and ar:ong the middle classes generally ends 
with the third generation. 
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Tho distribution of population by civil condition (for British 
territory only) is shown in the following table :— 
ae od Canina eo eon ie 1901. 

Civil condition, | --—---———----—_;, - ed 
Persons, | Males, | Fomales. Person. | Males. | Females. 













Unmerried aes | B.664,404 | 1,573,559 1,000,058 2,227,618 | 1,966,968 1,160,650 
Married “ 2,297,926 | 1,110,525 | 1,007,501 | 2,366,963 | 1,194,774 | 1,172,378 
Widowed | 862,023 114,845 448,979 617,313 142,328, 604,990 








The two main indigenous languages of the Province are Bengali, 
which was spoken by +8 per cent. of the population in 1901, and 
Assameee, which was returned by 22 per cent. Bengali is the common 
vernacular of the Surmi Valley, where it is used by 87 out 
of every 100 people, and of Goilpfra (69 per cent.). Assamese 
is used by 83 per cent. of the inhabitants of Kémrup; but in the tea 
Districts the proportion of foreigners is very large, and in Darrang 
it was returned by little more than half the population, and in 
Lakhimpur by only 39 per cent. In addition to the two main 
vernaculars, there are a large number of languages pecnliar to Assam, 
most of which belong to the Tibeto-Burman stock, and which, though 
gradually giving place to Assamese, are still largely used. The most 
important were, Bodo or plaing Kachiri, Khasi, Synteng, the 
various forms of Ndgdé dialects, Giro, Manipuri, Lushai, Kiki, 
Mikir, and Miri. The principal forcign languages wero Hindustini, 
Mundari, Santéli, and Oriy’. The number of persons in British 
territory who returned these different forms of speech is shown in 
the following table. Altogether, no less than 167 different languages 
were returned in Assam in 1901. 





Language spoken, | 1891. 1901, 





eee! 





Bengali we aes ii ve] 2,741,947 | 2,947,016 
Assamese. vee a tee 1,414,285 1,349,604 
pani Hindi, Western Hindi, and Hindu- 229,456") 351,908 


Bodo, Dimasa, and Mech a oe 269,346 237,082 
Other language. aes as as 780,209 954,378¢ 


* Figures for Tin. 
t Includes 123,43) Khasi, 54.258 Syntenge, 106,035 N 13 Giro, 
42,53 Mikir, 40,672 Mirl, 1A ‘Mundari, 30.138 Gantall, and 3.708 Origke Te eee, 
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Tho earliest mhabitants of Assam were prohsl'y the various 
offshoots of the great Indo-Chinese hordes, whose headquarters 
are said to have been on the upper waters of the Yang-tsc- Kiang and 
Ho-ang-ho, At the same time, the Assam Valley most lave been 
colunized by Hindus from the west at a very early date ; and Hindu 
princes were reigning at the eastern end near Sadiyé at the timo 
of the invasion of the Chutiyas, a tribe of Bodo origin, about 
a thousand years ago. The Chutiyas overthrew the Hindus, but in 
their turn gave way before the Ahums, a Shan trihe who crossed. the 
Patkai from the kingdom of Pong m the 13th century, and) gradually 
extended their sway over the whole valley. In the course of their 
expansion they ovathrew the Koch kings, a dynasty of Bodo 
ony who had attajped to considerable power and influence im 
north-eastern Bengal, and repulsed the Muhammadaus, who made 
a:veral attempts upon the valley and succeeded im holding for a 
considerable tune the two lower Districts of Kamrdp and Goalpira. 
The last wave of immigration was not one of either conquerors) or 
colunisty in the ordinary sense cf the tarm, but) of teasgarden coolies, 
who are now desing to form an important element m— the 
pepulation of the upper Districts of the Ansam Valley 


The varions tribes of Indo-Chiaese origin fallinto several groups. 


Tribe 
caste. 


Tho 


he first are the Khasis, who are beleved te he an isolated remnant CBMs 


of one of the carhest waves of migration from the north-east. 
They differ momany ways from all their neighbours, and on lnernistie 
grounds if has heen su gested that they mey he connected) with 
the Palaunys and Was in Upper Burma. Phe second creat: division 
jueludes the Dimasa or hill Kachai, the Bodo cr plains Kach cri, 
why are called Vech in Go ilp ura. the Rabhes, the Gros, the Lalings, 
and the eastern sub-Tiimaayan group consistucz of the Daflas, 
Miris, Abors, snd Mishmis. ‘the ‘lipperas whe oceupy the hills 
south of Sythe were also of Bode stock, and there age food rea- 
sons for pupposing that some of the carhest inhabitants of the 
Surmaé Valley were members of this race. Another group comprises 
the Lushais and Kukis, who have migrated from the sonth, and 
secm to be cunne ted with the Mampure ; and the Nayis, whose 
extraurdinary ferocity differentiates them in some degree from the 
other hill tribes of the Province. The Milurs are a peaceful tribe, 
whose language is akin both to Redo and to Napa, but Janguage is 
by no means acertein t-st of ethnical affinity, The Kach-ris, 
Rabhis, and Meches live on the high grassy plains at the toot of 
the Himalayas, but’ most of the remainder occupy the hille of the 
Provinee. They are all of sturdy phys‘que, and of a marked Mongo- 
han type. They place few restrictions upon their natural appetites, 
and the warlike and aggressive spirit of the Gures, Nagas, and 
Jawhiis for many years gave trouble to the Government. At the 
present day, many of the Naya tribes beyond the British frontier 
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are still nothing more than bloodthirsty and naked savages. 
Another division of the Indo-Chinese inhabitants is a branch 
of the great Tai race, to which belong the Siamese and the Shans 
of Upper Burma. It includes the Ahoms, who have now to all 
intents and purposes become a Hindu caste, and several small 
colonies of Shans who have migrated into Assam in comparatively 
recent times. The strength of the principal tribes in 1901, was: 
Kachiris 240,000, Garos 128,000, Rahhas 67,000, Meches 75,000, 
Mikirs 87,000, Lalungs 86,000 Lushais 63,000, Kakis 56,000, 
panies 256,000, Nagas 162,000, Khisis 178,000, and Miris 
,000. 

The natural result of the various changes outlined in the 
preceding paragraphs is that Hinduism in general, and caste in 
particular, are much less rigid in Assam than in Bengal. The firat 
Hindu immiyrants weem to have entered tHe valley of the 
Brahmaputra at a time wheu the Loundary lince hetween one caste 
and another were not very clearly defined, and the presence of « 
large non-Hindu population, sections of which from time to time 
attained to sovereignty, made it impossible for them to affcct 
too strict a standard of religious purity. The highcr castes are 
thus somewhat lax in the observance of the ceremunial details 
of their religion ; while castes, which in Benyal are of a compara- 
tively low rank, enjoy in Assam a much more respectable position. 
Brahmans and Kayasthis are found in both valleys, but the 
most characteristic caste of Assam proper is the Kalita. Varivus 
explanations have been put forward to account for the origin of this 
caste, which is almost peculiar to Assam, but it is now generally 
thought that they are the remains of a Hindu colony who scttled in 
the Province at ao time when the functional castes were still 
unknown. The Kalités are divided into two main subdivisions, 
Bar and Saru, who do not usually intermarry, ond there are 
various functional subdivisions which ocveupy 2 slightly lower 
position than the Bar Kalita. The namcs Kewst and Koaibartta 
are used more or leas indiscriminately fur the same caste in Assam. 
Owing to tho comparative searcity of the higher casts, the 
cultivating Kewats occupy a higher position in this Province than 
in Bengal, but some of them have taken to styling themselves 
Mahisya Vaisya, os they scsent the attempt on the part of the 
Nadiyals or Doms to assume the name Kaibartta. The Koches 
wore originally a tribe of Mongolian origin, who were the masters of 
lower Aseam and north-castern Bengal, till overthrown by the 
Muhammadans and Ahoms about the beginning of the 17tt 
century. They are now, in lower Assam, caste into which all 
converia to Hinduism areadmitted. In Goalpira the term Koch 
has been abandoned for the more honourable title Rajbansi—“ men 
of royal race.” The Siloiare a respectable caste in Kamrip, who 
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are helieved to be connected with the Halwais, or confectioners, and 
the Patids, most of whom are found in Nowgong, are theoretically 
mat-makers. Both of these castes have abandoned their tradit. nal 
occupation and taken to agriculture. Of castes from whose har ds 
water is not taken by Brahmans, the principal is the Ahom. They 
were originally a Shan tribe, who entered Assam in the 18th century 
and settled in the Sihsigar District. They overthrew successively 
the Chaotiya and the Koch, and eventually became masters of the 
Assam Valley. But they never colonised lower Assam, and the great 
bulk of the Chutiyas and \homs are still found in the Sibsagar 
and Lakhimpur Jistricts. In the 17th century they were converted 
to Hinduism, and shortly afterwards the power of the tribe began 
to decline. The Jugis are theoretically weavers by profession, but 
most of them have taken to agriculture. The Nadiyéls or Doma 
are a fishing caste, and in Assam have never performed any of the 
degrading offices assigned to them in Bengal. They are cleanly 
in their persons, and great purists in the matter of their religion, 
The Boria, or Sat, area caste peeubiar to the Assam Valley. They 
are said to be the descendants of Brahman widows and other 
persons who have contracted alliances not recognised by customary 
law. 
The characteristic castes of the Surma Valley differ from those Onste im the 
in Assam, though many are common to the two valleys. The Vailey. 
great cultivating class of Sythet are the Dar (121.000), who often 
ure the prefix Sidra and Halwa The Sudras (16,000) are many 
of them members of the Das caste; but there is in Sylhet a genuine 
caste, that has no other name, composed of people who were 
fonrerly the slaves of Brahmans (109,000) and Kayasths 
(87,000). The members of the Navasikha, or respectable profession 
castes, most strongly represented, are the Telia, or oil-pressers' 
(39,009), the Goalds, or ecowherda (48,000), the Napits, or barbers 
(82,000), the Karuis, or betel-leaf growers (1,000), the Kumhars, 
or potters (27,000), and the Kamars, or olacksmiths (34,000). The 
Baidyas (5,U00) are theoretically doctors, and socially oceupy a 
position immediately below the Hrihmans. ‘The Shahas (51,000) 
are by tradition liquor-sellers, but in Sylhet they ave tne chief 
trading caste, and many of them have amassed consierable wealth ; 
in the Assam Valley (hey are ordinary cultivators, and Brahmane 
take water from their hands. The Namasadras, or Chandals 
(170,000), are a fishing and boating caste. The foreign castes 
most numerous in 1901 wore Bauris (12,000), Bhuiyas (£9,000), 
Bhumij (34,000), Chamars (14,000), Ghatwils (22,"00), Kurmis 

(21,000), Muudiis (8$1,C00), Oraons (24,000), and Santals « 74,000). 

Nearly all of these persons had originally been brought up to 

Assam to work on _tea-gardens. The following castes are also 
numerically strong : Kovhes (222,000), Rijbansis (120,000), hauités 

205,000), Nuadiyals (195,000), Ahoms (178,00), Jugin (16) ,000), 

ewats (149,00v), and Chutiy as (55,000). 


Hinduism. 
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Of the total population of the Province 3,429,099 persons, or 56 


Vaiahnavism. por cent , were retutned as Hindus, more than half of whom profe-sed 


Hindu. 


the milder tencts of Vaishnavism. This form of Hinduism is 
especially prevalent in the Assam Valley, where its gosaine, or 
principal priests, occupy positions of great influence and dignity. The 
gosain generally lives in a sativa or college, sutrounded by his 
ébhokots, or resident disciples. In ome of the smaller satéras 
celibacy is not enforced, but in the larger colleges, neither the 
gosain nor the bhokots are allowed to marry. The sattras ere not 
educational institutions like the Buldhist monasterica of Burma, nor 
dothe inmates wander abroad into the neighbouring villages to 
solicit alma. The more important eaffraz hold grauts of revenue- 
free land, which in some cases amgynt to several thousand acres, 
and all the non-resident disciples « make an annual contribution 
towards their maintenance. ‘The gosain of a large satira is 
the spiritual head of a wealthy and powerful coileye, and is looked 
up to as the ultimate authority in religious and social matters 
by thousands of villagers, many of whom live miles away. In most 
of the larger satiras the presiding gosaim is a Biihman, but in 
some of the smaller institutions he iy a Kalifaé or Kayasth. These 
vriosts are the great Prosslyainne agency in Assam ; they exercise a 
civilizing influence on the aboriginal tribes, and have always been 
distinguished by their loyalty to Government and by an 
enlightenment and liberality of thought, which is not invariably 
found among the religicus heads of a people. A special form of 
Vaishnavism found in the Assam Valley is the Mahapurushia faith, 
which was founded by a Kayasth named Sankar Deh, about the end 
of the 15th century, and representa a revolt against the pretcntious 
claims of the Brahmans, and the licentious rites of corrupted forms 
of Saktism. Its followers pay little attention to caste, are 
willing to accept a Sidra as their gosaim, are uncompromising 
in their hostility to idols, and worship Ciod, iz the furm of Krishva, 
with hymns and prayers only. Sankar Deb himself was a 
vegetarian, but he was unable to impose this rule upon his followers, 
who were for the most part men of low caste, and they are allowod 
to eat the flesh of wild, but not of domesticated animals. The sect 
has « following of about 400,000, but the returns have to bo 
accepted with a certain degree of caution. Re 
Nearly one-fifth of tha Hindu population described thomaelves as 
followers of Sakti or Kali, who represents the procreative force ag 
manifested in the female. The temple of Kaémikhya in Kimrip 
is a special ohje+t of veneration to the devotecs of this creed, 
as it is eaid to cover the place where the pudenda of Sati 
fell, when her body was cut in pieces by Vishnu; but Saktism, as 
a rule, is not popular with the inhabitants of Assam, and may of 
the ao-called Saiti.te were merely garden coolies and rough tribesmen, 
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vho had not yet learned sufficient self-restraint to abandon meat and 

quor. Tl« devotees of Siva, who is the male counterpart of Sakti, 

o conparatively few in number. The bulk of them are found in 

w Surmé Valley. Another small sect remarkable for the 
eculiarity of its tenets is the Sahaj Bhajan. Each worshipper 
endeavours to secure salvation by taking a woman as a 1 pliers 
guide, but it is said that at their midnight meetings there is 
much sexual license under the cloak of religion. It is, howev-r, 
possible that these charges are merely the calumnies with 
which a new crecd is usually assailed by the supporters of the 
established order. 

The standard form of Hindu temple is a domeshaped structure 
enclosing the shrine, approached by a short nave. It is usually 
built of thin flat bricks, with a fine glaze, and enriched with bas- 
Teliefs , but there are comparatively few of these masonry buildings 
in the Province. Almost every village in Assam proper contains, 
however, a lurge barn like structure, called the xamghor, in which 
the people assemble for prayer and worship. In the Surmé Valley 
there are few temples or places of this kind, and the ordinary 
Hindu performs his devotions in a part of*his house which is 
specially reserved for that purpuse. 

About one-fourth of the population of the Province, or 1,581,317 
persons, returned themselves as Muhammadans in 1901. Nearl: 
three-fourths of them were found in the District of Sylhet, wach 
was conquered at the end of the 14th eentury by Sikandar Ghizi, 
who was largely assisted in his enterprise by the famous 
Muhammadan fakir Shah Jalil. This man was a native of 
Yemen in Arabia and was sent. by his uncle to Hindustan with 
a handful of earth, and orders to settle in the place in which 
the earth was similar to the sample he took with him. The 
ground of Sylhet proved to be of the quality desired, and Shah 
Jalil settled in the newly-conquered territory. A tine mosque, 
which is thought to be of peculiar sanctity, bas been built over 
Is fomb, and a monthly grant iso mide hy Government for 
its support. The tombs of the 860 deca tes of the great fakir 
are to be seen in almost every portion of the town. 
Muhammadans are also fairly numerous in Cachar, which for many 
years has acted as an outlet for the surplus population of Sylhet, and 
in Goalpara, where they form more than + quarter of the total popula- 
tion. Assam Valley was invaded by tho Muhammadans cn 

everal occasions, and one general is said to have penetrated as far as 
adiya ; but Goaly-ara was the only District which they held for any 
length of time, anu the inttuences of the faith were not largely felt at 
the easter end the valley. In the hills leas than three per 
cent. of the popilation professed Islim, the majority of whem 
Were wetking: on the railway in North Cachar, or living in tle torar 
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at the foot of the Garo Hills. Only 2,724 persons wer. 
returned as Shisha, and 47 as members of the strict reformir 
sect known as Ahil-i-hadis, or Wahabis. The remainder, so f 
as they returned any sect at all, were Sunnis. The Moris : 
a small sect of degraded Muhammadans, who are said to be descend 
from the followers of Turbak, a Pathan who invaded Assam in th 
16th century, and was there defeated and killed. They were 
employed by their captors in varicus capacities, for which they 
showed themselves to be totally unfitted, and were ultimately made 
braziers. They are looked down upon by their neighbours, and the 
numbcr of persons who admit that they are Morias naturally does not 
tend to increase. Muhammadan mosques are usually small 
brick structures, and consist of an open quadrangle .with a 
covered arcale at the west end, but in some of the remoter 
parts of the Province service is held in a thatched hut. 


No less than 1,068,834 persons, or 17 per cent. of the population, 
still profess those various forms of primitive belief, which are usually 
described as animistic. The main feature of this religion is 
the desire to propitiate the devils who are ever on the alert 
to injure man, though most tribes recognise the existence of 
kindly spirits and the possibility of a future life. The number 
of unconverted tribesmen living in the Surma Veiley is very 
small, but in the four lower Districts of the valley of the 
Brahmaputra the proportion varies from 31 per cenf. in Now- 
gong to 21 per cent. in Kamrip. Jn Sibsigar the animistic tribes 
are only 7 per cent, and in Lakhimpur 5 yr cent. of the total pupula- 
tion. In the hill Districta they form 85 per cent. of the whole. The 
tribesmen have no special preference for their own forms of 
religion, and attorn fairly readily to Hinduism in t'e plains, 
and to Christianity in the hills. Conversion would, in fact, 
proceed rapidly, were it not for the natural reluctance of 
theo primitive, people to abandon pork, liquor, and the freedom 
of inter*ourse between the sexes permitted by their own religion. 
Apart from Christianity, the oniy other religions requiriny 
mention are those of the Buddhists (8,911), the majority of whom 
are found in Lakhimpur and sibsigar, and Jains (1,797), who are 
usually merchants from Ajmer-Merwira. 

The total number of Christians in Assam in 1991 was, 
Europeans and allied races 2,99, Eurasians 275, natives 33,595. 
teen 1891 ond i er the numher of native array eee by 

percent. ‘Che chief prosclytizin ncy in vince is the 
Welsh Pre yterian Mission, athe Featge seta are in the Khasi 
and Jaintia Hills. This mission was started in 184], and in 19) 
gave employment to 36 missionaries, of whom 13 were stationed 
in the Surm4 Valley ard 2 in the Lushai Hille. There is no cas‘: 
system or social prejudico among the Khasis to act as an 
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obstacle to conversion ; they come but little under the influence 
of Hindnism, and their readiness tu accept the Christian faith 
ean be judyed from the fact that in 1901 nearly 9 per cent 
of the population of the District returned themselves under this 
head. The Bapt st) Mission has also met with a large measure 
of suceess, the numbers of this sect having risen from 3,767 
in 1891 to 10,015 at the Jast census. he mission was_ first 
started at Sadiya im the Lakhimpur Distriet in 1836, and in J903 
had 21 missionaries. Their main centres are in the Cure 
Hills, Godlpara, Kamrip, and Stheigar Distriets. Both the 
Angliesn and) Roman Catholic Churches are included m_ the 
Diocese of Calcutta. 


The number of persons in’ British territory returned under the 
main religions at the list two enumerations is shown below :— 


aa, ee) ee Sa a 


Re a ns, La ; yor 
1 
. Ze 2 ee Ge e = 
Phawtus ' 2 Tate 3,258,522 
ANtsts ane a F en | 928,175 905,027 
Mus iln Sus | 1,483,971 1,570,951 
Natne oo. 7 sary 14,782 39,587 
Cihistuins : 
Others... \ 2,0 2 230) 
Buddhets a3 we J) 497 8,766 
Others vs 2 an 145] 2.705 


The cconomie orennization of the Province is) of a Very Occupation. 
simple character, and the great) mass of the population arte 
supported by  agrieniture. Ino the hills and the Assam Valley 
there is very Uitte subdivision of function, and the ordinary 
eultivater builds and repairs his own houses, makes his own 
agricultural implements, has his clothes woven at home, and in 
fact. supplies almost all his own simple wants. The ccenpations 
returned in| 1901 were divided into cight main classes. The 
number of persons supported by cach class and the percentage 
they form of the total population were as follows :— Government 
31,791, or “G per cont. s pasture and agticulture 5,172,228, or 
81°35) per cent 5 personal services 79,395, or 1°22 per eent.; 
preparation and supply of material substances 479,554, or 78 
per cent.; commerce, transport, and storage 46,197, or +t per 
cont. ; professions 81,971, or 1°4 per cent.; unskilled labour other 
than agricultural 111,401, or 1°8 per cent.; means of subsistence 
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independent of occupation $1,702, or 1:3 per cent. The number 
of actual workers was almost exactly equal to the rmumber of 
persona who were supported by others. Of the total number 
of workers, 1,073,776, or 39 per cent., were women, the great 
majority of whom took an active share in the cultivation of 
the land, for, though a woman may not touch the plough, she 
is very frequently employed to transplant paddy seedlinge or 
reap the crop when ripe. 

The staple fuod of the people is boiled rice, eaten with pulse, 
spices, and fish or vegetable curry. Among the well-to-do, pigeen 
or duck occasionally take the place of fish, but fish is a very 
comnion article of diet in the plaing, and is said to he a substitute for 
ghi, which is not very dargely used. Goat's flesh is eaten hy 
Muhammadans and Tidus able, wlole venison is always acceptanle, 
and in parts of the Assam Valley by no means tare. ‘bhe 
restrictions on the cating of flush are nol 8: sitmygent asin app r 
India, and even respectable Brihmans take duck, pigeon, aud goat. 
Fowls like beef are debarrel to the Hindu, and so are -neep, 
though in parts of Sylhet ram’s flesh is eaten even by the hisher 
castes. An orthodox Brihman in that Distriet will only tike food 
oace between sunrise and sunset, but this rule is not observed in the 
Assam Valley. Domesticated pork is of course forbidden tu both 
Hindu and Muhammadan, but the lower Hindu castes will 
sometimes cat wild pig. Tea drinking is very common, especially 
in theearly morning. Swectineats usually consist of powdered z1ain 
mixed with milk, sugar, and gd. The hill men and the abornginal 
tribes eat flesh of all kinds, even when nearly putrid. Dog 
is generally considered a luxury by them, and lizards, snakes, 
and insccta are appreciated, but milk is very seldom taken. "The 
ordinary form of dress for a villageris a cotton dholi or 
waistcloth, with o big shawl or wrapper, and sometimes ao 
cotton coat or waisteout. Women in Arsam wear a petticoat, 
a ecarf tied round the bust, and a shawl. In the Assam Valley 
these clothes are generaliy home made, and ino the case of the 
women, and of the large wraps used in the cold weather by men, 
are weotly of silk. A curious article of dress is a large flat. 
hat, called jéapt, which serves as a protection against the sun and 
rain, and is made of leaves and split hamhoo and decorated with 
evloured cloth. These hats are cireular in shape, and range from 
2 to & feet in diameter, but those of the larger size are more 
often carried than worn. In the Surma Valley women wear it 
sari, a piece of cloth abort 15 feet Jong and newly “A feet broad; 
this is fastened round tle waist to form = petticoat, and then 
brought over the head and shoulders so ag to cover (le rest 
of the hody. Chemises and bodices are also sometinve usd. In 
this part of the Province there is very little home-made cloth. 
Manchester piece-goods are in great request and niwehin ade 
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eoats and shirts are largely worn, The dress of the middle 
chissrs does not differ materially from that) of the ordinary 
villager, but a superior nuterial ix empleved, and shirts are 
nenally worn Ino the Assam Watley beautiful silk and) cotton 
cloths are woven by the wives and daughters of the well-to-do, 
and fine embroidered cloths are produced in) Manipur. Boots 
und shoes are the exception, and in their own homes even the 
richer people wear wooden clogs. | Wooden sandals are alsu used 
by villagers m the Assam Valley when travelling or working m 
jungle greund, where there are tufts of sharp-peinted grass. Tn the 
hills several fashions ate in vorue. Beyond the frontie?, seme of the 
Naga tnbes go absolutely naked. and even in’ British territory 
beth men and Women are often content with the vary manga 
of apparel. The state dress of the Khost. on the ofher hand, 
emsists of a sik waisteloth and richly-embroidered tume, sot uff 
with much handsome jewellery, and an Anya Naga in his war- 
paint is a distinetly napressive sight. 


The house of thy ordinary villager consists of three or four smal] Deena pe 
and ill-ventilated rooms, built) revnd: tliree sides of a conif-yard. 
The walls are uenally made of reeds plast red over with mud, 
the roof of thatch supported on daruheos, the floor of mud. Tn the 
Assam Valley the materrds required for the construction of a heise 
do not, as a rule, cost the proprietor anythime but the labour of 
procuring them, but the houses are saidl and generally badly 
built. Jn the Summa Valley the villagers take more trouble, 
the cottages are raised on high plinths. are well thateled, and have 
an arched rool tree to reset the storms. Bick houses are very 
rare, and the dwellings of fhe oniddh elas. are in) the same 
style, but larger and of better qualty. han the cettage of the 
villager, The furniture of the coltivating Cessas is simpde. and 
consists of a few boxes and wieher-werk stools, brass and bell- 
metal cooking utensils, earthen pets end pas. baskets, ond 
buttles, and in the Assam Valley a doom. ‘The villager some faces 
sleeps on a small bainboe aes oor nlittormu, and sam dues 
on no omatoon the flor hut the midklh chases daiwe leds, tables, 
and chairs in their dieses The eesti tribes nsnally Lald 
on piles, the fleur being: raised oe few feet above the gronnd ‘The 
house consists of one Jong hildine divaded mte cubicles by a 
few partitions. Among certun tribes this huihling is enlarged 
to meet the wants of the growing family, and sometimes as 
many as 60 souls reside in ene long barrack, 

Hindus burn and Muhammadans hury their dead. Some animistic pispoea, 
tribes follow the II'ndu custom, unless the death has heen due to an teat. 
infectious disvass, when thy are afraid of the infection being 
carried in the smoke of the funeral pyre; others Lary, while a 
few tribes simply throw d ad bodies ito the junzle. Sume tribes 
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preserve the corpses of their wealthier men for several months after 
their death. They are placed in wooden coffins inside the house, and 
the liquid matter is carried off through = bamboo. The Paithes, 
who live in the Gushai Hills, smear a sy preparation over 
the body, which preserves and hardens the A they The corpse is then 
dressed in its hest clothes, and in the evening is brought outside 
the house, and rice beer is poured down its throat. This disgusting 
performance is sometimes continucd for several weeks. 


Dice, cards, and chess are played by the well-to-do, and the 
cultivators in the Assam Valley amusy themselves with simple 
theatrical performances, music, singing, dancing, buffalo and 
cock fighta, and in places with a game in which two eggs are banged 
together, a forfeit bein paid for the one that is bruken. The 
ordinary Hindu festivals, such as the Hoh, Rath Jatra, 
Janmashtami, Kali and Durga pajis are’observed. Special celchra- 
tions are the Bishori: p*ji in honour of the goddess of snakes and 
the Kartik paja in Sylhet, and the Magh and Baisikh Bihus 
in Assam. Tho Vagh bihu is the harvest home. Tho cultivators 
feast after having gathered in their crops, bathe at dawn, and 
then warm themselves at bonfires of rice straw, which have been 
prepared several woeks beforehand, and which form quite a 
conspicuous feature in the rural Jandscape towards the end of 
Deeember. The Baisikh Bihu, which ushers in the new year, 
lasts for a week, and. is an oceasion of some license. Boys and girls 
jom in songs and dances of a sumewhat unrestrained charact :r, 
and lapses from chastity are consid-red almost venial. This festival 
not unfrequently gives rise to snits for abduction against lovers who 
have induced the object: of their affections to elope with them, 
instad_ of paying the usual bride price to the parents of the 
girl, The anniversaries of the deaths of the two Vaishnavit- 
reformers, Sankar Deb and Malhab Deb, are also observed by 
the Assamess. oo tn fhe Sarme Valley the villagers: indulye im 
boat-races in long canoes, manned by from fifteen to twenty pairs of 
paddlers, who keep time to the songs of a man who dances 
in the centre of the veasel, and heats a pair of cymbals. The 
Khasis are much addicted to archery competitions, and are very 
skilful with the bow, and the Nagas amuse themselves by 
putting the weight, leaping, and cxerciseS on the horizontal bar. 

The best-known game of all is, however, polo, which is supposed 
by some to have heen introduced to European players from Manipur, 
and whieh is still plaved by the natives of that State with the 
greatest enthusiasm. A goed Mampur: pony, though seldom over 
12 hands high, has, for its size, remarkable speed, courage, and 
endurance. There are usually from five to seven players on each 
side, there ste often no goal posts, aud no attention is paid to 
the rules prohibiting crussing, foulng, or reckless use of the 
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stick. The rush of a Manipuri tcam thus suggests a cavalry 
regiment practising shock fuctics, and were it not for the small 
size of the ponies serious accidents would frequently occur, The 
pony’s bridle is covered with large brightly-coloured balls of 
wool, the rider's legs are protected by curious leather shields, 
and while the upper part of his body iy clothed in gay attire, 
and his calves covered with gaiters, his thighs are almost naked. 
The general effect. is most striking. The men possess a3 wonderful 
vommand over the ball, and hit it irom almost any position in 
any direction. 

Hindus of the hfeher castes usua!ly have {wo names, one Xuw-. 
corresponding to the Christian name of Europe, the other a family “'‘~ 
name. Tho number of family names is, however, so sinall that they 
do not give much clue to the individuality of the bearer. A caste 
name such ag Sarmi for Bralimans, Gupte for Baidyas, and Das 
for all custes other than these two is sometimes added. Titles such 
as Rai, Chowdlury, Mazumdar, Gohain, Phuhan, Barnah, are, 
however, in common use, especially m= the Assam Valley, | Proper 
names are often of a grandiloguent character, such as ‘Lead of 
the earth and moon,” “Delight of women”; but children are 
sometimes called after the day of the week or the month in / which 
they were born. Women usually bear the names ef goddess 
or flowers. Among the poorer people names like Fedela, “The 
dirty one,” are sometimes given with the idea of avertine th 
jealousy of the gods. The Khasis attach the male prefix G0 aid 
the female prefix Ka to all proper names. Common affixes of 
place names are “yon,” in the Sunni Valley, which indientes a 
market, “ pur,’ a town, aud in Assam “ gard,” a fort und 
embankment, “ca,” a village, “do,” water and “ raaya,” 

, Zeferring to the culour of the svil. 

The Provinee of Assam consists, as hax been already mentioned, aq@ricv1- 
of two great alluvial plams, surrounded on three sides by mountains. TURE 
The soil furmation thus falls mto two main classes, that af Cure srt 
the hill tracts, which are being dennded, and that of the vallev-, 4 sea 
which are being formed by the same process. ‘Thero isa farther Se" 
difference between the conditions prevailiag: in’ the two. valleys, 
due to the difference in their clevation above sea level. Daring the 
rainy season there is usually a strong current in the Brahmaputra 
and the other rivers of the Assam Valley, and where the current is 
swift itis only the heavier portion of the matter held in suspension— 
that is, the sand—which is deposited. In the Surma Valley, 
where there is very little fall, the rivers are slugyish, and 
when they overflow enrich the fields with silt. Silt is also deposited 
in the Assam Valley in slack water away from the main current. 
and the soil of that Division consists of a mixture of Cay and 
sand in varying proportions, which ranges from pure sand to clay 3 
stiff as to be hardly fit for cultivation. 
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The Jand best adapted for the growth of rico, the staple food crop 
af the Province, is adeep, suff, clayey loan, which has been rendered 
leaht and friable hy the action of worms, When there is too much 
end the sul is teo heht to retain the water, which as necessary 
for fhe development) of the erop. Where the cay is too stuf, 
if i impervious fy air and water, and diflicnlt to plough, and. the 
roots af the plant are hhely tobe choked Lhe fertility of the 
soil oins alse largely affected: by the quantity of organic matter 
it contains, ‘This humus, er vegetable aneuld, is formed) by the 
devomposttion of veaetable maiter, ands most abundant im land that. 
has Jone remamed ander junele, Hf contains nitrogen, which is ene 
of the most dnpertant elements of plant food, and is useful alike 
to clavey and sandy soils. ‘The former it: renders less clinging and 
Tess Table te bake inte hard clade, while to the datter if @ives more 
adhesion and vieater capacity to retain water \ further advantage 
is tebe found in Hts salvent qeftion on the aren in the earth By this 
means i tends te cheek the formation of the hard ied pan, which 
offen and cho. thin poor sods, and mjares the erep by iuterforing 
with the grewfh af the roots ‘Phe suitatality of dand for mee, 
devends, however, ehielly upon its elevation, and ifs capacity for 
y forviye peeps age, 

Generally spenling, the country on ether side of the Brahmaputra 
falls into four broad classes The first. is the edujeez, or land in’ the 
immediate neighbourhood of the river, which is heavily fiewded in the 
ras. Tt is, asa role, covered with high grass junele. whieh has to 
he cat down and Tamed before if can be brenght: wider cultivation, 
but, when the floods do not rise too soon, if yields: exeelient crops. af 
adn, or simmer riew ‘Pho seed is sown in Mareh or April and reaped 
in June or July, anda followed hy a erop ef mustard or pulse, 
whieh is sown when the river falls in) October and November, and 
eathered about three mouths deter, When the land is first’ cleared 
of jungle at is free from weeds, but they spring up with great 
rapidity inthe second and thad year ef cropping, and it is) then 
abandoned for from eight to ten years to allow the high jungle time 
tokill themout, Behind the «4g 17 comes a elt of low-lying land, 
in which dav, a long-stennued variety of rice, is grown, [tis usually 
sewn in April or May and reaped in) November and December. 
Sumner rice is sometimes mixed with dro in the hope of getting 
aecrop hefore the river rises. The water drains off slowly from 
this belt, and the land is left too eold and damp for winter crops. 
The level of the country then gradually rises above the reach 
of ordinary floods, and) sa/1, or transplanted winter rice, hecomes 
the staple crop. Phe grain is sown in nursery heds, the seedlings 
are transplanted in) June er duly, when they are about two months 
old und the harvest. is reaped in’ Novem! er and December. Sale 
is divided into two main varieties, dvr and dud: The former 
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gives a heavier yiold, but ripens Jater and reqnices more wet: 
than éu41, and is therefore usually planted on lower land ‘Che 
belt of land is a broad one, and contains most of the peunauent 
cultivation and the bulk of the agricultoral population Beyond 
this again comes the submentane tract The level of the land 
is hiwher, and the fields are often iiriated from the hill streams. 
The chief eruop is suff, or a transplanted form of ade huown 
as Fharaa, This land is practically tie fiom all aish offload, 
and artificial irmgation renders the harvest particularty . cute. 

These four belts are not, however, fommd in all parts of 
the valley Very littl: do is grown an the Distucts of Darrany, 
Sibsigar, and Lakhappur, and thoueh, as accule, there are ehaparis 
on beth sides of the Brahmaputra, there are places where fhe 
margin of permanent cultivation comes alinest down to the iver 
bank. Sagareane ia usually planted on lagh land near the village 
site in the broad belt of permanent cultivation 


The conditions of the Sarma Valley are somewhat diffiraat Tw | Sama 

There arg no ehaproes. and the hanks of the rivers an Che liehest Maley 
and the mest fertile pars In Cachor and) the eastern part. ef 
Sylhet the bulkof the land resembbs thet found im the broad belt, 
of permanent cultivation in Assam and the staple er ps are sad aud 
aya, which correspond to the ef) and a4e ol the other valley Phe 
western portion of Sylhet becomes one e@reat swamp in the rans, and 
is only fit for the cultivation of aa. a form of long-stemied paddy, 
A fourth kind of nee ealled sadiind ow grown i the birae ha re 
or basins to which reference has been already made. Tt is sown 
at the end of the rams and harvest dl about) Mav. snd) gives 
an exceptionally large yield per acre. Sagateane is offen grown or 
low land, and mustard on old hieh land near the village site, where 
if net unnaturally gives a poorer oultuin than thatol the tertile river 
banks of Assam. 


The majority of the hill tribes cultivate on the sAdin system ppe wir pis. 
A patch of land is cleaved withaxe and five, the soma heed up, and ets 
the seeds of hill rice, chilies, cotton, millet, gods, and) other 
veectibles dibbled in among the ashes. ‘The sane plot is seldom 
cropp-d for more than two or three years in ueee sen. \fter thus 
time the weeds spring: up in yreat hivarianee. and durther cullvation 
would destroy the roots of séra or bambou jung, upon the growth 
of which the land dep nds for its fertibty. /Addmx are bedt fallow fir 
as long a time as possible. The shortest period is four yeurs, 
but it is gonrally extended to eight or ten. In the Khast Thds 
rice is grown in terraced aud well-irrigated fields in the valtevs, but 
other crops, such gs potatoes and mill t, are raised on the hare hul 
sido. The Tankul and Angiimi country lies teo high for the 
successful cultivation of aia rice, and there is not nuflinent land 
to permit the poople to rely entirely on this *ystem of cultivation. 
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The villages of these tribes are surrounded by almirably con- 
structed terraced rice fields built up with stoue r taining walls at 
diffe-ent levels, and irrigated by skilfully designed channels, which 
distribute the water over cach step in the series. 


The agricultural implements are all of a very primitive character, 
and include a wouden plough with an iron-tipp d share, wooden 
rakes and mallets, a rough bamboo harrow, sickles, bill-hooks, knives, 
ani baskets. In Assam proper sugarcane is pressed between two 
grooved logs of wood, turned by a pole, and the iron mill, though 
more expeditious and economical, is little uscd. Winter rice is sown in 
carefully-manured beds near the homestead, which at the eommence- 
ment of the raing form brilliant prtches of green in the landscape. 
While the shoots are growing, the cultivator ploughs his fields some 
four or five times, redw:ing the soil toa fine puddle of clay and 
repairs the low mounds intended to retain the water. In Asam 
proper the seedlings are plant-d out in handfuls by the women, who 
can be seen up to their knees in mud, stooping for hours together 
under the burning summer sur. The distance at whieh the elumps 
are placed depends upon the quality of the soil, and varies from 
eight inches to three fect. As the crop grows, it covers the plain 
with a rich carpet of green, turning towards the «nd of the year to 
a fine yellow. When ripe, the grain is cut. off near the heal, tied in 
bundles, and carried, slung from hamboos, to the homestead, where 
it is threshed out by cattle as occasion requires, Bao or aman and 
ahw are suwn broadcast, but the yield is usually smaller, and the 
quality of the grain is not so fine. Muatard requires four or five 
ploughings, and when new land is broken up the cultivators have 
to press down the high grass jungle and wait till it is sufficiently 
withered to catch fire. Sugarcane is a crop which, though yielding 
good returns, entails a considerable amount of labour. ‘The land is 

‘nerally ploughed twice for pulse, but the seed 1s sometimes sown 

roadeast over fields that have just yielded a crop of rice. The 
plants are pales up when ripe, left to dry fora week or ten days, 
and brought in at the leisure of the cultivator. 


Assam is a purcly rural country, “ith no large towns, and in 
1901 no less than 84 per cent. of the popniation returned 
agricnlture as their means of livelihood. The proportion of 
acriculturists in the different Districts was highest in the Giro, 
Nig4, and Lushai Hills, and in Darrang, Nowgong, and Sibsigar. 
It was lowest in Kmrap and Sylhet, where there were large numbers 
of fishermen and priests. 


The atca under different crops in the five upper Districts of the 
Brahmaputra valloy is returned by the local revenue officials. The 
figures may be accepted as fairly aceutate, but do not, as a rule, 
include the comparatively small arca occupied by tribes not assessed 
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to land revenue. The principal crops raised are rice, pulse, tea, 
sugarcane, and rape and mustard. ‘The area under these crops will 
be found in table IV appended to this article, but this table gives a 
very imperfect idea of the cultivated area of the Province, as it 
does not include the Ill Distriets, Sylhet and Godlpara, for the 
greater part of which there are no returns, or Cavhar, the figures for 
which have only become available of recent years. As a matter of 
fact, there are probably at least four millon acres under rice in 
Assam, and well over a quarter of a million under mustard. 

Wheat is sown in Goilpira, where it is believed that there 
ate about 10,000 acres tinder this crop; elsewhere both wheat) and 
barley are only raised in small patches by foreigners. Jute is 
grown on a commercial seale in Godlp ta and Sylhet, and is gradually 
extending into Kamrap, but in the rest of the Provinee t+ villavers 
only plant enousrh to supply the home demand The estimated area 
under jnte,in 1903-04 was 89,000 acres. Lingcel is largely grown 
in Sylhet, but ig not common -elsewhere. Garden crops: include 
tobacco, several kinds of plantain, vegetables, ya, the areca-nut, 
pepper, and various kinds of spices In the Surma Valley pan 
Is grown in the orthodox way by Baruirin neatly-feneed gardens, 
completely cavered with the tendrils of the plant, but in Assam 
it is usually trained up the stem of the areca-nut tree. Plantams 
of different kinds are found near every house, and in the .\ssam 
Valley the ash is largely used as 2 substitute for salt, the people 
still clinging to the customs which prevailed in the days of native 
rule, when mineral salt’ could not be casily obtained. Pepper is 
mentioned in Welsh’s Report on Assam, in 1794, asa plant that 
throve well, hut, though the cultivation would be most lucrative, 
only a small quantity is grown, The Khasis expert potatoes, 
oranges, pineapples, und the-leaves of the bay tree, and cotton ip 
grown by most of the hill tribes. It) has a very short and 
somewh it harsh staple, but it is useful to mix with wool and the 
proportion of secd is unusually low. 

In Cachir the rice crop is usually distributed under the thre: 
chiof varicties of the grain in the following proportions : saz or salz 
70 por cent., aus or uhu 22 per vent., @a72 oF bao S percent, For 
the Assam Valley the proportion is su/¢ 70 per cont, ahu 220 per 
cent., and tao 8 per cent. hs and_4uo are chiefly grown in lower 
Assam; in Darrang, Sibsigar, and Lakhimpur there is not. much 
ahu and hardly any .av. The normal yield of sedi rive is abut 9 
cwt. of cleaned grain per acreand that of aia and ¢a) about a ewt, 
less. Mustard gives about 5 cwt. of seed, and sugarcane ahont a 
ton of raw molasses per acre. These figures unly represent a rough 
general standard; the actual crop obtained is often considerably 
in excess or defect of this mean. 

Cowdung and the swoepings of the courfyard are used to manure Use (of ma 
garden crops, sugarcane, jute, and the nurseries in which rice seedlings 
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are grown, and in the more congested @ of the Province cowdun. 
is sometimes spread on the rice fields themselves. The chaparrs and 
shifting cultivation of the hill tribes are enriched by the ashes of 
the jungle with which the land was originally covered. Exhausted 
tea land is top-dressed with richer soil, and on some gardens the 
use of cileake and farm-yard manure is conmting into favour. The 
Khisis fully appreciate the value of cowdung as a fertilizer, but 
all over the Province immense quantities of this excellent manure 
are allowed to go to waste. There is practically no rotation of 
crops, apart from the system under which summer rice is followed 
by pulse or mustard, while pulse is usually sown on the rice- 
seedling bed, as it is thought to benefit the soil. 


Extension of [tis impossible to obtain accurate fi showing the extension 

SSivatOny oe cultivation in the Province as whole. NS statistics are 
available for the hills, or the permanently settled estates of Sylhet 
and Crofipira, and there is a considerable difference between the 
conditions prevailing in the {wo valleys. In Assam proper and in 
the Eastern Duiars the extension of cultivation is beat measured hy 
the growth of the area scttled at full rates, excluding the land held 
by planters. The area so settled in 1881-82 wae 1,885,000 acres, 
During the next ten years there was an increase of 15 per cent., which 
was, however, partly due to the operations of the cadastral party, 
and to greater strictness m the measurement of land. Then ensued 
a period of extreme depression in lower and central Assim, and b 
19u2-1903 the area settled in this way had only increased by 63,000 
acres, or 4 per cent. more than the total for 1891-92. This slow 
rate of increase in a Division where there are enormous tracte of cultura- 
ble waste land available for settlement, wasdue to exceptional mort- 
ality which seriously reduced the indigenous population, and to the 
damage done by the earthquake of 1897, which interfered with the 
natoral drainage in lower Assam. 

The setticd area of Cichir has increased rapidly since it came 
under British rule. In 1843, when the frst settlement was made, 
the area covered by the operations was only 97,000 acres. In 1903 
the settled area of the District was 607,000 acres. The cultivated 
area held on ea tenure increased by 24 per cent. hetween 1883- 
84 and 1896-97, is impossible to ascertain the extent to which 
cultivation has extended in the Sylhet District as a whole, but in the 
Jaintié Parganas the cropped ares increased by 22 per cent. during 
the currency of the last settlement, which was for a period of 15 
years. The great ohstacle to the edvension of cultivation is the 
absence of # labourir gclass. In the Surma Valley, Kamrip, and 
Goalpira agricultur.. labourers are extremely searce, and in central 
and upper Assam they are practically non-existent. The climate 
of the country in the rains is not calculated to stimulate the inhabit- 
ants to prolonged physicul exertion, and ryuts, who are compelled 
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to plough, plant, and reap with their own hands, are not likely to 
cultivate more land than is absglutely necessary for their munten- 
anee, 


The villagers usually sclect. the best heids of rice for seed prnin, intraduetion 
but are not very prompt) to adopt new vaneties, Phe cults Me 
vation of jute ou the commercial seale is slowly spreading up the 
Assam Valley, and the rat and da/am varieties of rec have recent! 
been tried. Petatoes were introduced into the Kohat Pills oy Mr 
Seott in L880, and are new extensively cultivated in that) District. 
Of recent years the plants have Leen attacked by disease. but fresh 
varicties have been mmpert-d by Governtent, and have been much 
appreciated by the villagers An oxpermmental farne is maimtiamed 
near Shillong, and scientific farming has been undertaken on ow 
small seale hy Euroveans and Bengals ue Darran Efforts have 
beeu made by the Agnouftural departinent front time fo tine to 
introduce new and improved vartetis oof sod, bat) the results 
produced have been ineonsiderable Th eh gander Parepean 
fruit, trees was opened near Sielong as the Nhiists can he aeled 
upen do adopt witheat debiy any feaue of foot eultare that seem 
likely to prove remunetative, 

Generally speaking, there is not much -ertots indebtedness among ghia 
the cultivaters of the Provence, and the craditers themselves ate 
often agricultarieds. Tn Assam there as ne rich upper or iiddle 
class, aud few natives other thar the Marg fis aie possessed) of any 
capital. ‘The vate of interest on eenscqenee oxtiemely high, 
and varies from 37) to Th per cent peraunum Tn parts of the 
Assam Valles ait is the custam = fer the poorer villagers fo take 
advances from traders on the standing crop, which is subsequently 
sold ata price below that ruling wn the open market. ‘Has ie cspe: 
ciatls the ense with wastard, which caenet always bo ruieved tllthe 
riverstis¢ mthe rains. Lathe Suima Valley the producer often deals 
direct with the trader from Bengal, and the pract cool giv ig advances 
is not. so common. Ip Sylhet it is said that the indebtedness of the 
cultivators is increasing. New wants have arisen, but the villagers do 
not care to make the additional cxertions required to provide the means 
to gratify them. Wages, however, still rom high, so that there can- 
not be much in the shape of poverty, and if as seldom veeessary for 
Government to make loans to agriculturists. The total amount so 
distributed in 1908-04 was lesa than Rs 24,000. 


The cattle of Assam ure 9 peculiarly degenerate reed The Cattle, peates 
causes of their degeneracy are not altegether clear, but it is pros “8h? 
bably largely due to a complete disregard of all the laws of breeding, 
to overwork, and absolute negleet. The valley of the Brahma- 
putra is exceptionally well suppiicd with yrazing grounds. and there 
are few places even in the more densely-settled tracts where pasture 
land cannot be obtained within five miles of the village ste. The 
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grazing near the village is, however, usually poor, and far inferior to 
the rich grass that grows in the cold weather on the marshes that 
fringe the banks of the Brahmaputra and its tributaries. Whero 
zing is not readily obtainable, paddy straw is used as fudder. 
i. the Surm& Valley the Aaore, or great depressions, to which 
reference has been already made, afford excellent grazing in 
the cold weather, but in the rains the cattle are almost entirely 
stall-fed on straw, or grass dragged from the bottom of the flooded 
tracts. The villagers pay very lilt'e attention to the vomfurt of their 
animals, and thcir condition is not much better than that of the 
cattle in Assam proper. In the hills the cattle, though small, are fat 
and sturdy, and, where milked, give a small but very rich supply. 
The buffaloes in the valley of the Brahmaputra are particularly 
fine animals, but they have been largely supplemented by the 
smaller breed imported from Bengal. There is no indigenous 
breed of sheep, or, except in Manipur, of ponies. The Manipuri 
pony is a very hardy little animal, bat unfortunately — the 
breed has nearly died out. Cart bullucks are imported from 
northern India, and ponies and sheep from Bhutin. The average 
rice of farm stock is:—buffalo Rs. 50 to Rs. 70, plough bullock 
s. 15 to Rs. 25, cow Rs. 8 to Rs. 15, and goat Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 4. 
Serious loss is caused hy rinderpest, fovt-and-mouth  discase, 
diarrhwa and dysentery, and other forms of cattle disease. There is 
only one Veterinary Surgeon in the Provinee, who has been euter- 
tained by the local boards of the Sibsipar District. 

No irrigation works have been constructed by Government, and no 
distinction has hithertu been drawn by the Agricultural department 
or the Settlement Officer between irrigated and unirrivated land. 
Irrigation is, however, freely resorted to by the Kachéris and Meches, 
who live near the foot of the Himflayas in the Assam Valley. The 
villagers combine together and construct. senall channels, sometimes of 
considerable length, through which they convey the water of 
the hill streams to thir fields. The abundance and certainty of 
the crop fully repay them for the lahour expended on the work. 
Tn Sylhet tho water in the cold weather is dammed up in the lowest 

rt of the havrs and thence diverted «n to the doro rice crop. 
fention has already been made of the irrigation works of the 
Khisis and Angimi Nigis. In normal years, however, the rainfall 
in every part of the Province is so alundant that the crops seldoin 
suffer from want ef moisture, and the chief danger to cultivation 
aries froin flood. The system of fereed labour which prevailed 
under the Ahom Rajis enabled them to construct embankments 
along the Brilunaputra and many of its tributaries, some of which 
are still kept in repair. These works were especially numerous 
in the Si!sigar District in the neighbourhood of the R4ji’s 
capital, and the country was protectd from the flicds of the 
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Brahmaputra, the Dising, the Dikho, the Dihing, and the Dariki. 
A considerable sum of money has already been expended hy the 
British Government on the maintenance of these embankments, 
and a scheme ig under consideration for the reclamation of a large 
area which is now exposed to flood. Raised ruads along the banks 
of rivers are also common in lower Assam. 

From the commercial point of view tea is the most important crop 
raised in Assam. The first’ diseovery of the tea-plant. growing wild 
in upper Assam, in 182], is genorally asyigmed to Mr. Robert. Bruce, 
who had proceeded thither on a mercantile exploration. The country 
then formed part of the Burmese dominions. But the first’ Burmese 
war shortly afterwards broke out, and abrother of the first discoverer 
having heen appointed in. 1826 to the command of a flotilla of gunboats, 
followed up the subject, and obtamed several handred plants and 
a quantity of seed | Some specimens were ultimately forwarded 
te the Superintendentsof the Botanic Gardens at Caleutta, In 1482, 
Captain Jenkins was deputed by the Governor-General of Tndia, 
Lord William Bentinek, to gport’ upon the resources of Assam, 
and the tea-plant was speciall¥ brought to his notice by Mr. Bruce. 
In 1834, Lord William Bentiek reeorded a minute, stating that 
hy attention had been ealled to the subject previous to his having 
left. England to take ap the Governor-Generalship, and he appointed 
a committee to prosecute inquiries, and to promete the cultivation 
of the plant. Communications were opened with China with a 
view to obtain fresh plants and seeds, and a deputation, compossd 
of gentlemen versed in botanical studies, was despatched to Assam, 
Seed was obtained from China; but it was axcertamed that the 
tea-plant was indigenons in Assam, and might be multiphed to 
any extent. Another result of the Chinese mission, the procuring 
of persons skilled in the enltivation and manufacture of black 
tes, was of more material benefit. Subsequently, under Lord 
Auckland, a further supply of Chinese cultivators and manufacturers 
was obtained, men well acquainted with the processes necessary for 
the production of green tea, as the former set were with those 
requisite for black. The experimental introduction of tea-planting 
into Assam was undertaken by Government. In 1835, the first 
tea garden was opencd at Lakhimpur. Un 1458, the first twelve 
chests of tea from Assam were received m= England. They 
had been injured in some degree on the passage; but on 
sumples being submitted to brokers, the reports were highly favour- 
able. It was, however, the intention of Goverument not to eurre 
on the trade, but to resign it to private enterprise as soon as the 
experimental cultivation proved successful. Mereantile associations 
for the planting and manufacture of tea in’ Assam began to be 
formed in 1839; and in 1440 Guverament made over its experimental 
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establishment: to the Assam Tea Company. In 1851, the crop 
of this Company was estimated at 280,000 pounds, In 
1851, gardens were opene| in Darrang and Kamrap; and in 1855 
the plant was discovered crowing wild in Cachir, During the next 
ten years, capital flowed intu the business from all quarters. Land 


-was recklessly taken up, to be sold to speculators in England for 


extravagant sums; and tea-growing for a time fell into the hands 
of stuckjobbers and bubble companies. The crash came in LX6¢ ; 
and for the next few years this promising industry lay in a 
condition of extreme depression. 

About 1869, matters began to amend, aud during the last thirty 
years there has been a great development of the industry. The 
returns for 1S71 showed (in round figures) that 1] million pounds 
of tea were manufactured in the Province. For TS8SL the figures 
were 37 milliou pounds ; for 1891, 90 million pounds ; and for 1900, 
141 million pounds. The supply had by this time begun te show 
unmistikeable signs of exceeding the demand, and attempts were 
mado t) restrict the output by the introduction of a system of 
finer plucking. This was, however, but a temporary check and in 
1903 the output exceeded 145 million pounds. There were in that 
year 764 gardens, which gave employment tou St Europeans and 
409,000 natives. The average outturn was 415 pounds per acre, 
and the crop was valued at wholesale prices in Caleut'a at more than 
84 miilion sterling. The capital invested in tea is probably 
about £ 3U for every acre under cultivation, and as 338,000 ucres 
were planted out in 1904, the capital value of the gardens 
in Assam may be estimated at nearly ten and a quarter million 
sterling * Some four-fifths of the capital empluyed by companics is 
owned by companies whose headquarter offices are situated in 
England. 

The want of labour has always been one of the most serious 
obstacles to the development of the industry. The mags of the 
population of the Proviney are above the necessity of working for 
wages, and nearly all the coulics employed on the plantations have 
to be imported from other parts of India. Assam is, however, 
unpopular among the labouring classis, the journey from the 
recruiting Districts is troublesome and expensive, the cluss of 
persons capable of working successfully in the damp climate of 
the Province is limited, and of recent years the supply of labour 
available has not been sufficient to satisfy the requirements of the 

lanters. Special Acts have been passed to regulate the relations 
tweon the employers and their Tahour force. Careful provision is 
made for the welfare of the cooly. He is housed in neat and 
® A considerable proportion of this tea property is held py private owners. The 
capital value of gardens owned by public companicy appears to be about £ 40 per acre, 


and this estimate, ifapplied tu the total acreage, shows a capital value of 15$ million 
sterling.! 
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comfortable lines, he is provided with an excellent vater-supply, 
generally drawn from masonry wells, and when ek he is cared 
for in a comfortable hoxpital hy a native doctor working under 
the supervision of a European medical man. The provision of 
all these comforte and the importation of the lahovrere theniselves 
cont large sums of money, which ne one wend he oihng to 
expend without some puarantes that the coolios when imported 
would consent to remain on the plantation, (This protection is 
afforded by the law, which lays down that 4 Jebourer, provided 
that he is well treated, must not leave the garden to which he is 
indentured before the expiry of his contract, unless he choosrs 
to redeem it by a money payment. During the ten years ending 
with June 80¢h, 1903, 513,500 persons were brought up to the tes 
gardens. 


The land best snited for the plant in the Brahmaputra Valley class of. oa 

is the virgin sol of the dense forests at the foot of the hills, 44t4 
where the climate is het and moist. In the Surma Valley the 
most productive gardens ate those planted on the low rafges of 1! 
in the south of the SyJhet District, or on reelaim dora und. 
The yield in the Surma Valley is Ingher th ono Assam proper, 
but the cost of production and the price obtained for the manutac- 
tured tea are alike lower. Tndigenous seed giver the best results, 
and after this a hybrid of imdigenous and China. It is many 
years since China seed was planted ont in new clearances, and 
considerable areas covered by this plant have been abandoned. 
The most important tea Districts and their area under the plant 
in 1903 were Sibs spar 75,500 acres, Sylhet 73,500 acies, Lakhim- 
pur 69,300 acres, and Caichir 60,000 acres. 

The following is a short: account of the system of cultivation Syatem of tes 

and manufacture usually followed. The sced is first. allowed to “SON 
germinate and is then suwn in carefully-selected nursery beds. When 
the plants are about 12 inches hyh th v are planted out at distances 
of from * feet to 6 feet apart. As the lush grows it is pruned, in 
order to remove decayed or injured vd) fo encourage the production 
of new shoots, and to form asd re. + eface for the datter purpes. 
as possible. ‘The wild tea tee grews tons much as 50 feetin haght, 
whereas a well-pruned bush is between 3) feet and 4 feet high. 
When the plant ig about three years old it is fit for plucking. 
The usual practice is to pick «ff the top of each young shoot, 
removing either two or three leaves and the bud. The shoot then 
germinates again and the plant thus yields. eleven or twelve 
“flushes,” as they are called, during the scason. 

When the leaf has been taken to the tea-house it is spread out 
in thin Jayers and allowed to wither, and then placed in the rolling 
machines. The object of rolling iy to break up the cellular matter 
ond liberate the juices, and to give a twist to the leaf. After the 
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leaf has been rolled, it is spread out inacool room to allow of 
oxidation taking place. As soon as this process is complete, it is 
laced in the firing machines until the last trace of moisture has 
een expelled, and the tea is crisp to the touch. It is then sifted, 
sorted, fired again, and finally packed in lead-lined boxes while 
it is atill warm. 


RENTS, In most of the Districts of Assam the actual cultivator of the soil 
WAGES. AND usually holds direct, from the state, and the area of land on which 
———  frentis paid is inconsiderable. A large part of Goilpira and of the 
mente. nore densely populated portions of Sylhet were, however, included in 
the perm went settlement of Bengal ; and the system of land tenure 
in Céichir, and the existence of large estates on privileged rates 
of revenue in Kimrtp, have tended to produce a tenant class, which 
at the last census amounted to more than one-third of the total 
number of persons supported by agriculture. The amount of waste 
land still available in the Province is, however, so enormous, 
that there is little risk of landlords exacting too large a proportion 
of the profits of the soil, and Sylhet and Goalpdra are the only two 
Districts in which a tenancy law (Bengal Act VIIL of 1869) is 
in force. In Sylhet, the rents charged vary from Rs. 12 to As. 12 
fur aft acre of rice land, but the ordinary rate is about Ks. 3 
an acre. There is a certain amount of competition among tho 
cultivators to obtain land, but if the owner takes advantage of their 
necessities to raise the rates to an unreasonable pitch, he experiences 
great difficulty in realizing the demand. In Goiilpira, which 
is very sparscly peopled, the rents vary from Ks. 6 to As. 12 
an acre, the average rent paid by tho cultivators for an acre of rice 
land being between two and three rupecs. Tn Assam proper, there 
is very little aub-letting, except in Kimrip. The rent usually 
charged is the amount assessel by Government at full rates on land 
of a similar class, but occasionally is as much as Ry. 6 for an 
acre of guod rico land. In upper Assam rents of Its. 9 an acre are 
sometimes paid for rice fields which are exceptionally fertile, or have 
some spucial advantages of site, hut the total area sublet is small, and 
in a large number of cases the tenant merely pays the Government 
revenue assessed upon the holding. In Ciichar the average rent 
ig about Ra. 6 per acre, and varies from Rs. 4-8 to Rs. 7-8. 
Produce In placo of cash rent the landlord occasionally receives a portion 
laa of the produce, In Sylhet the amount detnandal: is usually 34 ewt. 
of unhusked paddy per acre, but tenants prefer, as a rule, to 
pay in cash. In Assam the standard form of produce rent is 
the adAi, or half-ahare system. The owner of the land usually 
ives half the seed and pays the revenue ; the tenant, as a rule, 
oes the actual cultivation, but the crop can be‘ divided at an 
stage, according tothe terms of the agrcement. -The tenant's 
tesponsibilities sometimes coasc when the land has been reduced 
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to puddle, and the landlord has to transplant his secdlings and 
reap, carry, and thresh his share of the crop. At the other extreme 
come the cases where the tenant is‘ requircu’ to thresh the grain 
before it is divided. 

Over the greater part of the Province, the supply of local Wages. 
labour is extremely limited, and, although in most Districts the 
wages of unskilled labour are esid tu be six annas a day, it would be 
impossible to procure any considerable body of persons either for this 
or for a larger sum. Hired Jabour is not much used for cultivation, 
but when a labourer is employed he receives from four to five annas 
a day, grain being often given in lieu of eash. In lower Agsam 
it is mana the practice to give a servant a large advance, which 
is gradually worked off; but in some cases the work done is set 
against the interest of the loan, so that the debt iteelf ig never 
liquidated, and the debtor never suceceds in freeing himself from his 
obligations. It 1, however, to the interest of the employer to treat 
his servants well, as he bas little hope of recovering the loan if 
they choose to leave him; and they are geucrally well fed and clothed, 
and treated aln.ost as members of the family. In Sythet, the 
prejudice against working for hire is nofi so strong asim Assam 
proper, where the fecling appears to be partly due to a revulsion from 
the system of ioreed labour which prevailed under the Ahom Rajis. 
The ordinary wave paid to farm labourers is four annas a 
day, but at harvis' tame they often reecvive doable that sum. 
Assam, however, practically depends for its labour supply upon 
other parts of India. Railways are built, roads are made, 
and gardens are werked by imported cookies, Male cooliea 
on gardens usually carn from four to five rujywes por mensem, 
and women about a rupce Jess, but they receive in addition 
substantial concessions in the shape of houses, water-supply, and 
medical comforts. Artisans are usually foreiyners, and are gaid 
to carn from Rs. 15 to Rs. 30 per mensem. 

Prices in Assam are still liab!e to strongly marked fluctuations and Prices. 
vary considerably in different. parts of the Province. Ags a mile, 
they range high in upper Assam, where there ig a large foreign 
population to be fed, and are fairly low in lower Assam and Sylhet. 
Since 1598, there has been a general tendency towards a rise, due 
partly to bad harvests im the Province, partly to famine in other 
parts of India, ani partly to a large inerease in the foreign 

opulation. In good seasons, however, rice is still by no means dear. 

n 1899 and 1900 the average price for the Province was nearly 15 
seers for a rnpee (=about 15 lh. for 2 shillings), as compared with 
an average for the six years ending with 1879 of 13} seers (=about 
404 Ib. for 2 shillings). Such extensions of cultivation as have 
taken place have not tended to reduce the price of rice, as their 
effect is more than counterbalanced by the increase in the furcign 
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population. The same cause has, to a great extent, nullified 
the effect proluced by the improvement of communications, though 
in 1900, when there was a bad harvest in Cachir, the stringency 
was relieved by the importation of large stocks of prain by the 
Assam- Bengal Railway. Generally speakin;, the chief characteristic 
of Assam is sharp variations from year to year and also from place 
to place, a distance of a few miles being sometimes enough ta 
double the price of grain. The average number of seers of rice 
to be purchased for a rupee during the five years ending with 190i 
were Sylhet 13 (=about 39 Ib. for 2 shillines), Kimrip 12 (=about 
36 Ih. for 2 shillings), and Lakhimpur 10} (=about 314 Vb. for 
2 shillings). These five years include two when the harvest was had, 
and two when it was distinctly good, and can thus be taken as 
fairly typical of present rates. Averaves for earlier years for 
the Province will be found in table V appenaed to this article. 
The ordinary Assamese peasant usnall y wears home-made articles of 
dress; the actual cash cost is small, and a woman could pr@bably 
dress fairly well on Rs. 10 and a man on Rs. -5 per annum. 
The price of silk clothing is of course consider vbly higher. A 
Government orderly spends from Ry ! to Rs. 5 a month on 
his food, including gil, tohaceo, spiecs, salt, and fish. A) clerk 
who shares expenses with onv or. two friends, need not spend 
more than Rs. 10 a month ou food, including a shme oi the 
servants’ wages, while the messing charge at the Lindn Hotel 
at Gauhiti is only Rs. 6 per mensem 


The villagers can, asa rule, obtain nearly all the materials 
Tequired for their houses free of charge, but if payment. must 
he made a house costs from Rs 25 to Rs. 50 to construct. The 
material condition of the peuple is satisfactory. There is not 
much serious debt, the great mass of the population is above the 
necessity of working for daily wages, and the number of people who 
are in actual want is very small. “In upper, Assam silk night almost 
he deseribed as the everyday attire of the women, and there are 
few houses in which old ornaments cannyt be found. The standard 
of comfort is not high, hut, on the other hand, the villagers 
are able to satisfy their simple wants with the minimum of toil and 
trouble. The condition of the clerkly class is not so satisfactory, 
and those who have no land sometimes have diflieulty in suiting 
their expenditure to their income. The felass of landless day 
labourers is very poorly represented in Assam, and a large number of 
these who returned themselves under this head at the census 
were only the younger sons of cultivating: families, who take service 
fur shert periods in order to earn a little realy money Their 
manner of life docs not materially differ from ‘that of the poor 
cultivator, and the two classes mere into one another. 
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As might he expected from the charactor of its aurface and FORESTS 
climate, the area of forest in Assam is very extensive. Government Aven and 
forests ave diyided into two classes, the “ reserved 7 and.“ unelassed CHa*ecler. 
state forests,” which is the term applied to all waste lind at the 
disposal of the’state, although a very large proportion of this is hare 
of timber. On dune 39th 1904, the ares of the reserves was 3,778 
square miles, and of the unelassed forests 18,509) square miles, 
excluding most of the Government waste in the Khas ard damtai, 

Lushut and Naga Dhills, 

The reserved forests of upper and central Assam have not 
been thoroughly explored, and ait is possible that they include 
facts mm which the tree grewth is of an inferior character ; but 
the ares of Government) waste is so daree that the oved for 
disforcstation has uel yet arisen. Ino the Sarma Valley — the 
conditions are different. ‘There 1s a keen demand for lind for culti- 
vation, and the people are begining to press upon the sod. To meet 
this demand, 25 rquare miles were tecently distorest doin] Cachir 
an 67 square niles in Sylhet, as the land contamed little valuzble 
timber, In the duils there is less good forest than might be expected, 
though there is no lack of wooded country. The halits of the 
hill races do net permit of the growth of valuable Gaoher except 
in isolated spets to which ther shiltme cultivation has not extended ; 
and this cultivation and forest fires dave denuded the uitertor 
of the hills, where the prople chiefly dive. The most) valuable 
forests cre those of Goulpora, where a large area ign covercd with sad 
(stores robe tt) This tree is also found in the Gare Wale, K-inrdp, 
Newgong and Darrang. 

Outale Goupara and Sythefo all) Districts contain ost nsive 
areas of mised and evergreen forest Here, bestdes sad, the most 
valuable timber trees are (la saps (Micheli elicn pica) raced or aphar 
(Luger dra mia, feos togmnas, waht (Mest terrea), sam Ctitueda pits 
chalasha), gomarnt (Gaines aiurbiie ) Pho (lean cated au), sist 
(Lalbergea sisson, and gnasera (C naamomtim glantaliferun), 
Nahor doves not. grow in the western end of the Agsam Valley, 
though common in the everereen forests of the Cairo and Khost 
Vials; and sees is not found east of the Manis river. 

The Goilpira forests were formerly overworked under a wast ful tf 
system of levying royalty en the number of axes eniployed, and 7 
when they came under regular wnanagement the stock of explortable 
timber was found to be nearly exhausted, though there wag still a 
large supply of young trecs A regular working plan hae new been 
introduced. Permits are issued to private persons to fll trees, and 
a certain quantity of timber ts extracted Ey departmental agency, 

The forests are situated in the uorth of the Distriet and some 
difficulty is experienced in bringing the logs to market, as the 
rivers ure only suitable for transport purposes at certain seasons of 
the year. This difficulty has, to sume extent, been overcome hy 
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the purchase of a portablo tramway six miles in length. There is 
also a considerable trade in timber from the permanently settled 
estates of the District, which lie along both sides of the Brahmaputra, 
and are thus more favourahly situated for purposes of export. 
The sa/ forests of the Giro Hills are valuable, Pat inaccessible, and 
it has hitherto been found impossible to work them at a profit on a 
commercial scale, but there is a considerable trade in 2anoes hollowed 
out from large trees which are flouted down the Someswari river 
into Bengal. 

In other Districts the only trecs of importance as artilss 
of export are «dt, san, cand ajfar, which are floated down the 
Brahmaputra into Bengal, and from Ciichir into Sylhet, and are 
chiefly used for boat building. The exploitation of the Cichur 
forests for tho service of Sylhet has always been active, and is 
extending, while thgt of the forests in Goilpira and K4mrifip 
dovs not show any marked advance. The upper part of the Assam 
Valley is remote from any market, and its reserves are hardly 
touched. Such trade as existe is chiefly in larg. trees, which ara 
hollowed out and converted into canoes, but of recent years the 
Assam- Bengal Railway Company have obtained their sleepers from 
the Néambar reserve. Ssmal (Bombar malataricum) and other 
kinds of soft wood are also largely used in both valleys for the 
manufacture of tea boxes. 


Jn the Assam Valley trees extracted for sale are felled 
under @ permit specifying their number and name. In Cichér 
and Sylhet permits are ixsned without specifying — the 
quantity or nature of the timber, and royalty is paid at cheek 
stations on the river, The trees selected are usually felled early 
in the year, and the bole is cut into logs from six to seven feet 
in lenyth, which are carefully dressed with the axe They are then 
rolled along to river hanks, where they remain till floating is possible, 
which is usually near the cloa+ of the rains, when no danger 
from flood is anticipated. Where large logs are extracted, clephants 
are employed to drag them to stacking stations. The heavier kinds 
of timber, such as sd/ and asdor, are brought down aftached to the 
sides of canoes. All persons holding land dircct from Government 
are permitted to romove from unclassed state forests, without 
i atl inferior kinds of timber, bamboos, and other forest produce 
sufficient for th:ir own requitements. The ordinary royalty 1s 
Jevied on forest produce removed for sale. Free grazing is also 
allowed in unclagsed state forests to all cattle that are not kept for- 
dairy or breeding purposes or for sale. The area of Gevernment 
waste is so extensive that the villagers have no difficulty in 
satisfying all their wants, and few causes of frivtion arise. An 
officer of the Forest ag sega is stationed in nearly every 
District and acts as the Deputy Commissioncr’s assistant in forest 
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matters. The management of unclassed state forests in the Assam 
Valley is in the innmediate charge of the subordinate revenue 
cBicers, who issue permits fur the removal of forest produce. In 
the Surma Valhy it is entrusted to the subordinate officers of 
the Forest department. Attempts to protect the forest from fire 
are restricted to reserved areas and, genctally speaking, to ferests of 
ad/ and other deciduous trees. In) 1908-04 special measures wero 
taken with regard to 996 5 sqnare miles, all but 5-3 square miles of 
which were successfully protected ata cost of Hs 7,737. 196 square 
mils were partially protected ; no Ures vecurred in this area during 
the year. 

- ‘Phe most important minor products are bamboo, canes, reeds, Minor pro- 
thatehing grass, lac amd rubber, The rubber tree (Lect e/axtien) Rubber 
ig indigenous m the Darrang, Nowgeng and Lakhimpur Districts, 
hut it has heen, to a great extent, killed out bv excessive and, 
mnproper tapping. Duty ws levied on rubber collected) in Govern- 
ment forests, as wellas on ¢hat brought into Assam from forests 
heyond the frontier, The total amonnt realised on account. of 
rubber in 1901 was Rs, 93,000. Artificial plantations of Fens 
clasties have been started at Kulsiin Kamrap and at Cuarpuar 
in the north of Darrang. Opinions still differ as to the compa- 
rative advantages of dense and sparse planting, but in the Kulsi 
plantation, where there are ag many as 27 trovs to the acre, tho 
averave yield per tree exceeded one pound of rubber. 

Lae is not only collected from the forests, but a considerable Lac 
quantity is cultivated by artificial propagation. The chief seat of 
the industry is in Kamrap and the Khiisi and Jaintii and Giro 
Hills. The lac insect is reared on several species of the Sirens 
family, and the bulk of the produce is exported in the Form of stick 
lac, that is, the small twies surrounded by deposits of translucent 
orange yellow gum in which the insect is embedded. Oceasionally 
the gummy mafter is seraped from the twigs and separated from 
the dead bodies of the insects, which are strained off and sold as red 
dye. The gum is then melted, cleaned, and sold as shall lac or 
button lae. 

The financial working of the Forest department during the 
past 22 years is shown below :-—— 


Reon Expenditoe, Surplue 
Is, Ra. Rs 
Average of 1881-91 2.43 487 1,09, 188 33,999 
se of 1891-1900 a8 427.010 2.96,557 1,914,053 
1900-1901 563,400 3,42,963 2,90 427 
1903-1904 6,76, 044 4,51,887 2,225,057 


The only minerals in Assam worked on a commercial seale are wings ann 
coal, limestone, and petroleum oil. The mo extensive coal measures MINERALS 
are those to the south of the Lakhimpur and Sibsigar Districts, Coa 
which stretch for a distance of about 110 miles alung the north- 
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west face of the Nég4 Hills. There are five separate fields, whichs 
running from east to west, are named the Mikum,- Jaipur, Ndzira, 
Thanzi, and Disai. The Mikum fields were leased to the Assam 
Railways and Trading Company in 1881, and a railway was 
constructed from the Brahmaputra at Dibruyarh to the coal 
measures on the Dihing. These measures consist of bods of 
alternating shales, coal, and sandstones. There are altogether five 
mines worked by the company, who in 1903 employed 1,238 coolica 
under the supervision of 9 Europeans. No labour is obtainable 
locally, and the cooly force has to be imported from other parts 
of India. The ordinary rate of wages is Re. 7 per mensem for a 
man and Ra. 6 fora woman. Work is carried on in galleries run 
into the side of the cliff, the system employed heing that known as 
the squaro or panel. The bulk of the coal is taken by the India 
General and Rivers Steam Navigation Companics for use on their 
steamers, and a small quantity is sold locally to tea gardens. Very 
little goes t» Calcutta. The coal is fairly hard and compact, but 
after extraction and exposure to the air it breaks up into small 
ieces. The capital invested in these collieries in 1903 was £ 357,000. 
he total output in that year was 239,000 tons, ascumpared with 
147,000 tons in 1891. Small quantities of coal have been extracted 
from the fields to the south of the Sibsigar District by the Assam 
and Singlo Companies for use in their own factori-s, but not 
for sale. Coal has also been found in the Garo and Khi-i 
and Jaintid Hills. The deposits in the Giro Ilills are of 
eretaccous origin. The principal fields sre at Umblay, Rongrengiri, 
and Darangiri, and for the last-mentioned field a aes has taken 
out a prospecting license. Cretaceous coal has been found in the 
Khisi Hills near Mavflang, about 20 miles south of Shillong, and at 
Langrin, on the Jédukéta river. The Maoflang ficld is worked in a 
primitive way by the villagers for the supply of the Shillong 
station. Deposits of tertiary coal have been found in the nummuli- 
tic limestone of the southern Khiisi Iills at Cherrapunji, Likidong, 
Thanjinath, Lynkerdem, Mavclong, und Mustoh. The Maolong 
field, which is estimated to contain 15 million tons of coal, has 
lately been taken on lease by a company. Coal beds 
have recently heen discovered in the vicinity of the Shillong- 
Gauhati roid about eleven miles north of Shillong; and there 
are deposits at Langle: and on the Nambar river in the Mikir 
Hills, but the coal is of poor quality and would bardly pay to work. 
Next in importance to coal are the vast stores of limestone 
which exist on the southern face of the Khési and Jaintid Hills. 
It is found from the exit of tho Someswari river in the Géro 
Hille to that of the Hari tiver in Jaintid, but can only bs 
commercially worked where special facilities exist for its trans 
from the quarries to the kiln. There are altogether 34 tracts which 
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are treated as quarries in the Kh isi and Jaintiié Hills, one in Sylnet 
and one in the Gare Hills. The most important are those situated 
on the Jadukata and Pandtirths rivers, which debouch near Laur in 
Sylhet, the Dwara quarries to the east of these, the Shelli quarries 
on the Rogapini, the quarries which lie immediately under 
Cherrapunji, and the Utma quarries a little to the east on an 
afllucnt of the Piyain. The earthquake of 1497 addd considerably 
to the difficulties that had been previons'y experienced in transport: 
inz the stone to a part of the Sura river nayigable by steamers, 
and in 1908 only eight quarries were worked. The principals ate 
private individuals, the actaal quarrymen Khasis and other local 
lnhbourers, and no infurntation is available either with regard to the 
copital invested or the rate of wages paid. The total output in 
1903 was $4,675 tons. Limestone is also fonnd in the Mishm 
and Mikir Hilis and im the bed of the Deigrung, a tributary of the 
Dhansiri, a few miles sonth of Gelighat. 

Petroleum is only worked on the Makum fields in Lakhimpur, Petroleam. 
As early as 1868 a consid rabl) amount of oil was extracted, bat 
no att-mpt was made to convert ‘the raw product. til a small 
exp-rimental refinery was creeted in 1893. In April 1899, the Assam 
Ou Company was formed with a capital of £ 810,000, and 
a large refinery was erected at Topo, which in 1903 gave 
employinent to 10 Europeans and 569 natives. In all, 42 wells have 
been sunk, of whieh 22 have been abandoned. They vary im depth 
from 600 to 1.533 fect. The most productive well 1s said to yield 
abou! 50,000 eatlons a month. The oil isa erude petroleum, rich in 
paraffin, and the chief products are hight naphthas, kerosene, and wax. 
The total output in 1903 was 63 tons of candles, 573 tons of paraffia 
wax, and 1,200,000 wallons of kerosene oil, The oil finds a ready sale 
locally, but most of the wax goes to England. Petroleum hag also 
heen found in the Cichar Distriet_at Maisimpur and Badarpur on the 
bank of the Barék, and near the Laranga, a httle to the north of 
Kilain. At Khagimara, on the sunthern slopes of the Khisi JNs, 
springs yirld oil which recent analysis has shown to be singularly 
free from wax and of high lubricating power. 

Tron is still worked, but to a very small extent, in the Khiisi tren, got¢, 
Hills. It is derived from the minut» erystals of titaniferous iron **'* °t° 
ore, which are found in the devomposrd granite on the surface of 
the central dyke of that rock, near the highest portion of the plateau. 
The iron is of excellent quality, and the industry was formerly one 
of considerable importance, the metal being exported to the Surma 
and Assam Valleys. Large quantities of iron ore used to be 
extracted from the coal measures in upper Assam under native rule, 
and iron abounds in the Mikir Hills, In the time of the Ahom 
Riijas, gold was regularly washed from many of the rivera in the 
Assam Valley, but the industry died out with the disappearance 
of the native system of compulsory labour. In 1494, a syndicate 
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wus formed aud a considerable sum of money expended on the 
exploration of the rivers of the Lakhimpur District, but got was 
not found anywhere in paying quantities, and no return was obtained 
on the capital embarked in the venture. Salt springs are found in the 
upper Assam coal area, and in Cicliir and Manipur. 

Platinum has been found in the sands of the Dihing river, and 
lead and silver in the Khamti I[ills. Corundum occurs in the 
Khisi Hills, and kaolin in the Gro and Jaintidé Hills, and near 
the Brahmakund at the castern end of the Assum Valley, 

Apart from tea, to which a reference hag beon already made in 
the section dealing with agriculture, the Province contains few 
manufactures of importance. In the Axsam Valley and the hills 
the economic organization of society is of a very simple character. 
There is no indigenous class of artisang, no specialisation of function, 
and handicrafts which in other parts of India are confined to 
special castes, are practised as houschold industries. The Surma 
Valley has passed beyond the stage in which the wante of the 
household are all supplied by the different members of the family, 
but artisans arescarce, and manufactured products are, as a rule, 
imported from beyond the-frontier. Such as they are, the industries 
of most importance ate the burning of limestone, the weaving of 
cotton and silk cloth, the preparation of molasses and mustard oil, 
the making of boats, canoes, and tea boxes, the refining of crude 
petroleum, and the manufucturvs of metal and carthen vessels, 
rough iron implements, and native jewellery. 

The weaving of cotton cloth is still largely practised hy th: 
natives of Assam proper. The work is entirely carried on by 
women, and in almost every house is to be found a loom, un which 
most of the clothes worn by the membcrs of the family are prepared, 
but these articles are chiefly intended for home use, and only an 
insignificant quantity is produced for sale. Weaving forms one of 
the most essential part of a girl’s education, and skill in this art 
does much to enhance the value of a bride, Among the well-to-do, 
home-made cotton cloths are being displace] by imported goods, and 
the ladies of the family contine themselves to the production of fine 
cloths, embroidered and enriched with borders of silk or geld and 
silver thread. In the Surma Valley weaving was never a home 
industry, and was confined to the professional weaving castes, but. 
most of thea have now abandoned their traditional occupation for 
agriculture, and the great mass of the population are cluthed in 
imported fabrics. The hillman’s clothing, on the other hand, is 
usually home made, and the cloths, though rough, are generally 
dyed ‘a rich blue or red, the necessary ingredients being readily 
obtained from the surrounding jungle.* 

A more characteristic industry of the Assim Valley is the 
rearing of silkworms and the manufacture of cloth from their 


© For further details ace“ Monograrh on the Cotton Fatius of Assam,” Calcutta, 1897, 
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thread. There are four varieties of domesticated worm in’ use. 
The smaller or maltivoltine pdt worm (Bombyz crasi) and the larger. 
or univoltiae worm of the same name (Bombyz tertur) are hoth fed 
on the mulberry, and produce a fine white thread. The w#yd@ worm 
(Anthesea Aseamac) is usually reared on the vm tree (Mucheilas 
odoratiasima), and yiclde a: yellowish buff silk with a rich gloss, 
but if. fed om the chapa (Magnolia Griffithit) and tho mezannurs 
(Tetranthera polyansha), it spins a very fine white cocoon. The ert 
worm ( ttacss rtcin?) is so ealled from its attachment to the castor- 
oil plant (Atcesus communis) though it also feeds on various other 
trocs. The matrix of ert silk is extremely gnmmy, and the 
thread has to be spun fram the cocoon. The white eloth made 
of pdt silk is an article of Juxury, and is not eusily procured, but 
muga silk is largely used by the women of all classes of society in 
upper aud central Assam, and as a holiday dress by men. It is 

expartud to the hill Districts, where it is much appreciated by 
thé Khfsia, Garos,-and other trihes. ri cloth is of a drab colour, 
and, though often coarse in texture, is very durable. It is light, 
but warm, and the ordinary cold-weather wrap of the Assamese 
villager is generally made of this silk. The manufacture of both 
msigd and ere cloth is purely domestic. There are no large filaturea, 
por is there any system of breeding the worms on an extensive 
scale, and all attempts made ao far to practise sericulture on a 
commenssial scale have ended in failure. The villager reare 
silkworms cnough to yield him a few ounces vf thread, which 
he either gets his women folk t> weave or sells at the village 
fair. In upper Assam there is not much trade in silk, but in 
the western Districts the animistic tribes often obtaim the cash 
required for their land revenue by selling e7¢ cloths co the Bhotids 
and other tribes inhabiting the lower ranges of the Himalayas, or 
to Marwari merchants for export to Calentta. Proposals have recently 
been made for the development of the silk industry among the 
Khiéeis and in Manipur, and are now under consideration. 

The jewellery made in the Province docs not, as a rule, pousess Jewellery. 
much merit, but really artistic necklaces of gold filigree work are 

oduced. at.Barpeté, and the enamelled lockets and ear ornaments of 
orhat ara not.unpleasing. The enamel, which is usually a rich 

green or blue, is ‘laid on between thin gold wire on a basis of lac, and 
is set with cheap garnets and falss rubics The Khiisis wear 
bracelets, necklaces and coroncts of silver and gold. They are 
handsome articles, but omer beayy - als i industry is 
not of any great im ce, and is only followed by a few persons, 
most of ohem foetans ote meaus of livelihood. 

Other manufactures include brass and bell-metal utensils, iron wets: work 
work, and rough pottery. The articles produced possess no artistic #04 pottery 
merit, and the local supply has to be supplemented by importation 
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from Bengal» Bell-metal utensils are cast in moulds. Brass 
vessels are hammered out of thin shests of .that metal The 
industry in the Assam Valley is largely in the hands of the Moris, 
a class of degraded Muhammadans, who are said to be the descend- 
ants of prisoners captured by the Ahome when Turbak was defeated 
in 1532A.D. Under native rule the smelting of iron ore was 4 
considerable industry. The chronicles of the Muhammadan invasions 
frequently refer to the large numbers of cannon possesaed by the 
enemy, and these guns, some of them of great weight and size, 
are found ecattered over the Assam Valley at the pres-nt day. 
Buchanan Hamilton, writing at the beginning of the last century, 
makes mention of a valuable iron mine south of Jorhit, and tho 
remains of iron workings are to be seen all over the Khisi Mills. 
Tron working, however, like other industries, has died ont since the 
pressure of necessity has been removed, though the Khisis_ still 
smelt small quantities of ore, which they convert into bill hooks and 
other implemeuts of agriculture. Other blacksmiths ary usually 
foreigners, who work with imported metal, which thy forge into bill 
hooks, sickles, and ploughshares, but the industry has few followers 
and is of little importance. Pott-ry, which is of the simplest kind, 
is either made by Kumhira on the wheel, or by Hiras, who beat ont 
tho clay to a thin sheet, and Jay one strip upon another till the veosel 
is complete. 

The most important manufacture of Sylhet, aftr tea, is limes 


which is burnt on the banks of the Surmi river Other specialitica 


of the District are mats made of bambvo and reeds, boxes and furni- 
ture made of reeds, leaf umbrellas, bracelets of shell and lac, «zur 
or oftar, a perfume distilled from the resinous sap of the wqgur tree, 
children’s tuys, fish oil, dried fish and boats. ron wor’ inlaid with 
brass, lac inlaid with feathers and tale, and ivory fans and cheas- 
men used formerly to he manufactured, but these arts are now in a 
very languishing condition. 

f recent years there has heen some extension of the mustard 
oil and su industries in the Province. At CGauhiti two 
mills, worked by steam, are capablo of turning out over 3 tons of 
oil a day; but oilmen are generally foreigners, who use the 
ordinary bullock mill of upper India. Sugarcane is still, as a rule, 
crushed. between two wooden rollers, in spite of the superior advau- 
tages of the Bihia mill, and the juice is converted into raw molasses. 
Boat building is carried on in Sylhet, and more than a hundred years 
ago the Collector of that District built » ship of 400 tons burthen, 
drawing 17 fest when fully loaded. Inthe Assam Valley canoes 
are manufactured out of trees, which are hollowed out till only an 
outer skin about one inch and a quarter in thickness remains. 
Ifa large boat is required, the shell is plastered over with mud and 
prreas a fire, and tho sides are then distended by the insertion 
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The arts of carving in ivory and wood are almost extinct. Wood 
carvers are gencrally carpenters by profession, and even their best 
work is usually very rough: carved ivory can only be obtained, on 
order, at Jorhat, Barpet4, and Sythet. : 

Apart from tea and the petroleum refinery, to which reference 
hag been already made, the only industries in which European 
capital is embarked are saw-mills and the brick and pottery works 
at Ledo in the Lakhimpur District. There were altogether 1] saw- 
mills in 1903, which gave employment to 1,205 persons. The bulk of 
the vutput consists of tea boxes, which are gencrally made from the 
wood of the simul tree (Bombacr malabaricum), In spite of the 
large local demand for this commodity, the industry is in a some- 
what stagnant condition, as foreign-made boxes are much in favour 
with the agents in Caleutta. In 1903 149 persons were employed 
in the potiry works. 

The first mention of the trade of Sylhet is to be found in the coMmEnc 
memoirs of Mr. Lindsay, who was appointed Collector of that ee 
Instriet in 1778A.D. The principal exports at that time were lime, 77249 ¥it) 
elephant, iron, silk, coarse muslins, ivory, honey, gums, drugs and prior oi 
oranges. For the Assam Valley records are fuller, thanks “""™***"™ 
tou the Muhammadan invaders. In the 17th century the 
Ahom rulers seem to have adopted a policy of isolation and forbade 
people either tu enter or leave their territories, and trade was carried 
oo by a caravan, which procecded once a year to Gauhiti with gold, 
musk, ava, pepper and silk, and exchangrd these products for 
salt, saltpetre, sulphur, and other articles. At the end of the 18th 
century, the trade of the valley was in the hands of two men, who 
farmed the cnstoms and eatablished » monopoly at Hadira, on the 
north bank of the Brahmaputra, nearly opposite Got)pira. On the 
British side there was a colony of European merchauts, who had 
forcibly seized the monopoly of the trade from Bengal ; and 
unsatisfactory though these arrangements were, the volume of 
business declined, on our occupation of the Province, owing to the 
abolition of the monopely and the bad faith of the individual 
Assamese merchants. The imports, which consisted almost entirely 
of salt, were valued at 2} lakhs of rupees; the exports at 14 lakhs, 
three-fourths of which represented the price of lac, and the greater 
part of the remainder that of silk, mustard-seed, and cotton. 

At the present day, the trade of Assam is carried on in two General cha. 
different directions ; first and chiefly with the neighhouring Province trae 
of Bengal; and secondly with the tribes on the nurthern and eastern 
frontier. The economic organization of the Province-is still in a 
very undeveloped state, and apart from tea, the bulk of the exports 
consists of raw products. The imports include manufactured goods, 
but as Assam does not produce enough prain to feed its large foreign 
population, vhere is eleo a large admixture of food stuffs. Tho 
principal imports are cotton picce-goods and twist, husked rice, 
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salt, sugar, kerosene, mustard and other oils, gram and pulse, tobacco, 
and metals. The chief exports are tea, unhusked rice, oil-seede, coal 
and lime, timber, jute, raw cottun, lac, hides, oranges and 
caoutchouc. The backward condition of the Province is illustrated 
by the fact that it exports unhusked rice and oil-seeds and imports 
mustard oil and husked rice. ‘Nearly all the rice exported goes from 
the Surmé Valley, which in normal years produces more than is 
required for local consemption. The imported rice goes to upper 
Assam, where the proportion of garden coolics is very large. 

Centres of The most important permanent centres of trade are Goatpara, 
Barrera, CGavuatt, Tezpur, Nowaone, (Gonacuat, Joanat, 
Dimrve@ann, and Saprya in the Assam Valley, and Hasicans, 
Amirricany, Sunameaans, Cunatak, Batacany, Synurt and Sitcuar 
in the valley of the Surma, 

lsc ala None of these places is, however, of great importance, as tho 

rade. tea industry has a very decentralizing effect upon the internal 
commerce of Assam. All over the Province weekly markcts 
are held on stated days, where buyers and sellers moct, and most 
of the business is done. The classes who conduct the trade 
differ in the two valleys. In both, tea, the great export of Assam, 
is consigned straight from the gardens where it ig produced to 
Calcutta, either to be sold there or shipped to England for gale, 
though a small but increasing proportion of the crop is now export- 
ed from Chittagong, where it is conveyed by the Assam-Bengal 
Railway. A considerable share of the export trade in mustard 
from the Assam Valley is in the hands of a class of traders who 
are natives of the Kimrip ‘District, but almont all the rest of the 
export traffic, and nearly the whole of the import traffic of the 
valley, is carried on by Marwiri traders, who are usually known as 
“Kayahs.” There are in addition a few Bengali Mahammadans in 
the larger towns, who sell furniture, haberdashery, and oilman’s 
stores; but the Kayahs monopolize the banking and wholesale 
business of tho valley, and their shops are to be found not only in 
the chief business centres, but on every ted garden and on the paths 
by which the hillmen bring down their cotton, rubber, lgc, and other 
ucts. The Assamese have no commercial aptitude, and have 
thus allowed the whule of the profits of the trade of their country to 
pasa into the hands of foreigners. In the Surmaé Valley the 
conditions are somewhat different. The native population contains 
a large trading clement, and merchants from Dacca are more 
numerous than in Assam prorer. A fair number of Marwaris are 
found, but in no sense do they dominate the trade of tho valley. 

Thehilimes. Except among the Khisis and a few of the Nagi tribes, the number 
of hillmen who are entirely dependent upon trade for their support 
is small. Most tribes, however, grow articles like cotton, chillies, 
and lac for export, and bring them to the markets at the foot of the 
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hills, whore they exchange thom for rice, salt, dried fish, cloth and 
petty oilman’s stores. This trade is largely carried on by barter. 
The tricks of the petty shopkeeper arc not unknown; the cotton 
is often watered to increase ite weight, and stones embedded in the 
rubber. Tho Khisig and Angimi Nigis aro keen and energetic 
traders, and sometimes go as far afield as Calcutta in search of 
Manipur exports rice, timber, and bamboos and till recently 
exported tea-seed and cattle. Timber and other forest produce is 
fluated down the rivers into Cichar, but grain and other goods go 
by cart road to Dimapur, a station on the Assam-Bengal Railway. 


Almost the whole of the trade of Assam with other parte of Trade with 
India .is carried oa with Bengal, principally with Caleutta, that fia 


with other Provinces being less than one per cent. of the whole. 
The principal exports and imports have already been mentioned 
above, and statistics showing their value will be found in table VI 
appended to this article. The great hulk of the guods are still 
carried by river, though in the Surma Valley the amount 
carried by the Assam-Benzal Railway is increasing year by year. 
River-borne trade from the Assam Valley goes chiclly by steamer ; 
but in the Surmé Valley, and especially in Sylhet, country boats 
are largely employed. There is very little road traflic hetween 
Assam and Bengal, and the enly commodities brought into the 
Province by road are cattle, ponies, sheep, and other hve stock. 


Foreign trade is carried on with Bhutin, 'I' 


uwang, and the tribes pyade outaide 


inhabiting the lower Limilayan hills and the eastern cud of the India 


Assam Range. ‘The Bhotiis of Bhutin and Towang brmg down 
their goods on sturdy little ponics to fairs held at Darrang’ and 
Supawkuata in the north of Kimrap, and at Ubaueum 
and Ghiigripira in Darrang, and epread from these centres 
over the surrounding country. The trade is largely carried on by 
barter, and the statistics which are collected by the local police and 
revenue ofticials must be received with caution. The tribes to the 
east export little but, rubber, which is carried down by coolies, the chief 
markets being Tezpur, North Lakhimpur and Sadiya. Elsewhere 
the principal imports are rubber, wax, and ponies, the exporta cutton 
cloth and yarn and silk. The total foreign trade is, however, only 
worth about 4 lakhs of rupees per annum. é 

The principal railway of Ausam is the Assam-Bengal Railway, 
which runs from the port of Chittagong to Silchar at the castern 
end of the Surma Valley. A second branch of the same line runs 
along the south of the Assam Valley from Gauhati to Tinsukia, s 
station on the Dibra-Sadiyé railway, and is connected with 
the Surma Valley branch by a line that pierces the North Cachar 
hills, the points of junction being Lumding in the northern and 
Badarpur in the southern valley. Work was begun ou this railway 
in 1891, and five years later a length of atout 115 miles from 
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Chinduré to Badarpur was opened to traffic; but the hill section 
has presented difficulties of a most exceptional character, and was 
not finally completed till the end of 1903. This section runs for 
the most part through shale of the worst description, often 
intermixed with bands of kaolinite, which swells when exposed and 
causes heavy slips, or exerts immense pressure on the sides of 
tunnels. To counteract this pressure, very hcavy masonry was 
required, cuttings had to be arched in, and spccial measures taken to 
allow the drainage to escape. Though the hill section is only 118 
miles in length, it containg 24 tunncla, 7 covered ways, and 74 
major bridges, the longest being 650 feet, anf the highest 113 feet 
above the river bed ; while many of the banks and cuttings approach 
100 fect in height and depth respectively. Apart from the special 
engincering difficulties, great inconvenience was experiencad, owing 
to the absence of local Jabonr and fool supplies, and to the 
unhealthiness of the country traversed. At one time, in addition to 
the railway material, food for more than 25,U00 men had to be carried 
into the hills on elephants, bullocks, ponies, and other pack animals. 
The result is that the cost of construction of the hill section has been 
extremely heavy, The principal enginecring difficulties in the plains 
were the bridge, 500 yards ig length, which crosses the Kapili and 
the marshes which fringe its banks; and the bridge over the Barik 
at’ Badarpur, which, though shorter, was even more costly, ay its 
foundations were carried 50 fect below the river bed. The line, 
which is on the metre gauge, has a total length within the Province 
of 571 miles, and has heen constructed by a company working under 
a Government guarantee. The bulk of the capital has, however, 
been found by Government. 

A small line of great commercial importance is that running 
from the steamer port at Disrucarn to Mareurrita, with a 
branch to Talip. The total length is only 78 miles, but it taps 
@ large number of flourishing tea gardens, and affords an outlet for 
the coal and oil of Mikum to the Brahmaputra. It was constructed 
on the mitre-gauge system by a private company, assisted with a 
Government guarantee, and was opened in 1835. The same ae aL 
the completion of a small state railway in the Sibsigar Distrit, 
running from Kakilimnkh on the Brahmasutra to Mariini and 
Titabur, which was originally built for the convenience of the 
numcrous tea gardens in the neighl surhood, as the unmetalled road 
to the river becamo almoet impassable to wheeled traffic in the rains. 
The total length.is 30 miler, and the gauge 2 fect. Similar 
considerations led to the construction of a light raflway on the 2’ 6” 
gauge, from Tezrur ghit in the Darrang District to Bacipana, 
a distance of 20 miles. The line was built in 1595 by a private 
company, but receives a small subsidy from the leeal board. The 
only other open line in the Province 1s the branch of the Eastern 
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Bengal State Railway, which connects Dhubri with the Bengal 
system, and was opened for traflie in 1902.) Fifteen miles of this 
line, which is on the metre gauge, lie within the boundaries of 
Assam. 

Suflicient time has not yet elapsed for the effeets produced by Effect of 
the completion of the Assam-Bengal Railway to be fully seen. railways. 
Silchar, which was formerly extremely inacecssihle in the dry 
season, has been Lrought within 33 hours of Caleutta; and it is 
hoped that population may pass by the bill seetion from) the dengely 
peopled plains of Sylhet to the extensive tracts of good land now 
lying waste inthe Agsum Valley. A tine from Golakganj near 
Dhobri to Gauhiti is under construction, and there will soon be 
theough railway communication between the eastern end of the 
Brahmaputm Valley and the more densely populated parts of India 
from which the Province draws its labour. 

In 1891, only 11% miles of railway were open in the Prov- 
ince ; by 1903 the figure had risen to 115 miles, 617 miles of 
which represented the mileage of state lines. The total capital 
Which by 1903 hid been expended on the mingr railways, the 
whole of which lie within the boundaries of the Province, 7.¢., 
the Dibru-Sadiya, Tezpur-Balipira, and Jorhit railways, was 
Ns. 94,69,000. In that year 567,000 passengers and 317,000 
tons of goods and minerals were carried by these railways : the gross 
working expens s were Rs, 5,95,000, and the net revenue yielded 5 
per cent. on the capital employed. 

The excellence of its water communications makes Assam less Rosas. 
dependent upon its highways than other ‘parts of India, and it was 
not till 1865 that steps were taken to construct a road through the 
whole length of the Brahmaputra Valley. This road ruus along 
the suuth bank of the river from Sadiya at the eastern end to a 
point opposite Lhubri, where it is connected by a steam ferry with 
the road system of Croilpira and northern Bengal. At Gauhiiti 
it is joined by an excellent metalled road -vhich rung to Shillong. 
Shillone is conuected vid Cherrapunji, Therriaghit, Companyganj, 
and Sylhet with Ciichér, thongh for a distance of about $ miles 
down the face of the Khisi Hills, which here rise very sharply 
from the plains, the tract is not fit for wheeled traffic. From 
Céchér a bridle path ki ws to Manipur, and from there a ‘art road 
to the Brahmaputra, passing throngh Kohima, Dimipur (a 
station on the Assam-Bengal Mtailway), and Golighit. A second 
trunk road runs slong the north bank of the Brahmaputra, hut 
through the greater part of its length docs not carry mich 
traffic. The main arteries of trade are, however, the rivers, 
and since recently the Assam-Bengal Railway, and the most 
important roads are those leading to the steamer ghats or railway 
stations. Numerous roads have alsu been made in the tea Districts 
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connecting the various plantations with one another and with the 
main lines of communication, whether water, road, or railway. 
Apart from the trunk roads, the most important routes are :—the 
ruad from Turi in the Giro Iills to the Brahmaputra, the road 
that runs from north Gauhéti to Darang’, at the foot of the 
Bhutin hills, the roads from Rangémitighat to the north of 
Mangaldai subdi;ision, the road from Sibsigar to Disingmekh on 
the Brahmaputra, and the Dhodar Ali, which runs along the south 
ef the Sibsdgar District. In the Surm4 Valley two important roads 
are those from Sylhet to Fenchuganj, and thence to Kulaura railway 
station, and from Silchar up tho Hailikandi valley. 
Rosi mileage. (enerally speaking, there has not been much change during the 
t ten years, but the route to Manipur wae first made passable 
or carts after the outbreak of 1891. The ordinary buHock car.s of 
upper India are in common use in the Assam Valley, but here and 
there carts are still to be found whose wheels consist of solid dises of 
wood. In the Surmé Valley carte are very scarce, and heavy goods 
ars chiefly carried: by boat and to somie extent by pack Inillock. 
A primitive form of wheel-less sledge is sometimes used for the 
transport of agricultural produce. In 1890-91 the-e were 203 miles 
of Imperial, 2,119 miles of Provincial, and 8,095 miles of local fund 
rouls, and the cost of maintenance was Rs. 4,70,0U0. In 1903-04 
the figure for Provincial roads was 1,626 miles and for local fund 
roads 4,483 miles, and the cost of maintenance was Ra. 8,87,(00. 
Inspection bungalows are provided at intervals of ton or twelve miles 
along all the main roads, but they contain nothing but a few tables and 
chairs and bedsteads, and the occupant must provide servanta, foul, 
and cooking utensils, The cost of metallmg in Assam is very 
heavy. This is partly due tothe high rate of wages prevailing, 
partly to the diffienlty pt agli in obtaining material. In 1913- 
O4+ there were only 144 miles of metalled road, most of which 
lay in the hills. Avenues are not planted on the roads. 
Water com. The chief moans of communication in Assam are still its 
munication waterways. The Brahmaputra is navigable by large stcamers to 
within a few miles of Dibrugarh, and carries most of the trade of 
the Assam Valley. In the rains tea and other y.oduce are 
brought down the tributaries that flow into it on either side, 
though the river ports are always connected by roads with the 
interior. The Surmé Valley is a network of streams, and in the 
rainy season the western ef the Sylhet District lier almost 
entirely under water. A fleet of steamers riaintained hy the 
India Geucral Steam Navigation Company and the Rivers Steam 
Navigation Company plies on the rivers of both valleys. A daily 
service of passenger boats rans from Goalundo to Dibrugarh. Since 
the construction of the Assam-Bengal Railway the timing has been 
accelerat-d, sud the journey up is now performed in four and a half 
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and that down in three and a quarter days, but in the cold weather 
fuze are guuctimes a g-rious obstacle to traffic. A considerable 
ainuunt of carvo is carried in these vessels, but special cargo steamers 
with large flats also run, and carry yuoda, the bulk of which renders 
them unsuitable for carriage by the smaller and more speedy 
passenger boats. In the Surma Valley large steamers run tu Silchar 
in the rainy season, but in the cold weather cannut proceed beyond 
Fenchuganj. Small feeder steamers ply on the minor rivers in bath 
valleys. Ordinary native boats, which, when the wind is not favour- 
able, are generally towed up-stream, are largely usd in the Surmé 
Valley and to sume extent in lower Assam. The typical Assamese 
craft consists, however, of a canoe hollowed out of a large trunk af 
wood, Steam ferries are maintained on the Brahmaputra at Dhubri 
and Gauhiti. Elsewhere, the river is crossed in canoes, or rafts made 
by fastening two or three canoes side hy side and laying planks 
across them, and im thy rains the passage sometimes oecupies more 
than twelve hours | Mest of the aminor streams on the important 
roundly are bridged, but aw large nomber of ferries have still te he 
kept open. 
Por postal purposes the Province has boon formed into a circle Post office. 

under oa Deputy Postmaster-Genetal The Sllowine statistics 
show the advance im postal husimess stice the year ESSU-N] = 
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The figures given above relate to both the Imperial post and 
local or District post. The latter system is maintained by et 
boards to provide postal communication between the headquarters 
of Districts and subdivisions, and revenve and police stations in the 
interior, in cases where the maintenance of the necessary lines of 
communication would not be warranted by the commercial princi- 

les of the post office. The expenditure from local funds averaged 

s. 48,000 per annum for the five years ending with 1902-u3, 
The number of listrict post offices on the 3st March 19U4 was 
§8, and the total mileage of District post mail lines 1,387. 


OVER N The administration of the Province is entrusted to a Chicf 
AD MINis.Commissioner acting immediately under the orders of the 
Dives s Government of India. His general exccutive staff consists of (1) 
General aa. (Ho Assam Commission, which has a sanctioned strength of #1, and 
ministrative is composed of members of the Covenanted Civil Service, with 
mee. a cortain Prope of officers deputed from the Indian Army; (2) 

the Provincial Service, which has a sanctioned strength of 36, and is 

a body of subordinate magistrates recruited in India, most of whom 

are natives of that country; and (3) the Subordinate Civil 

Service, which has a sanctionel strength of 52, and consists of 

native officers, most of whom are empluyed in the Jand revenue 
ent. 

As inother parts of Indis, the unit of administration is the 
District, the area in charge of a District Magistrate, or Deputy 
Commissioner as ke is called, who is responsible for the collection of 
the revenue, the administration of justice, the preeervation of order, 
and the harmonious working of all the departments of Government 
within its boundaries. There are altogether 12 Districts in the 
Province, with an average area of 4,435 square mites and an average 

pulation of 486,828. The six Districts in the Assam Valley have 
ae formed into a Division under the general control of ao 
Commissioner, but elsewhere the Chief Commiasioner performs 
the functions of Commissioner of Division. The District is again 
divided into subdivisions, of which there are 27, including two 
Districts which have none, the average area of each subdivision being 
1,971 square miles, and the average population 216,366. The 
District Magistrate, who is allowed one or more assistants, 
holds direct charge of the headquarters subdivision, and each 
outlying subdivision is entrusted to a magistrate, who is usually a 
European, subordinate to the Deputy Commisvioner. This magistrate 
is, however, invested with a considerable mcasure of responsibility, 
as within his jurisdiction he exercises, subject to the control uf the 
Deputy Commissioner, most of the functions of that officer. The 
smallest unit of administration in the Assam Valley was originally 
the mauza, an area for which an officer’ called the mauzadér 


ree LL 
* For the changes made in 1905 in this and the follosing section, seo Rasrsnm Barcak 
amp Assam 
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contracted to pay the revenue. Betweer. 1883 and 1896 the 
majority of these mauzas were formed into tahsils, which were 
placed 1n charge of salaried officers of higher rank, and which have 
an average area of 211 square miles and an average population of 
47,000 souls. Economy was the principal motive of this change, 
but experience showid that the reduetion in expenditure was not 
ag great as had originally been anticipated. The mauzadari 
system is more popular with the villagers, and has the additional 
advantage of creating a body of men who, while accepted by the 
people as th ir Iradersp{ffte hound te Government by the facts of 
ther position. It has gecordingly been decided gradually to 
abolish the existing tahsils, and again entrust the duty of 
collection to the mauzadgir. In the tempererily settled tiacts it 
is the tahsildar or the mauzadar who represents the Government 
mots mest direct and visible form to the mass of the people. — Else- 
where in the plams the police are brought most closely imto contact 
with the villagers m rural arene. 

In the two valleys the heures of the cultivators are scattered over yinage auto- 
a wide area, and the village organization was never very strong, 20my- 
Some authority was, however, exereised by the rural council, or wed 
or panchdiyal, and, though not recognised hy our courts, its decisions 
are often acecpted as binding by the parties concerned. Ln the hills 
the authority of the village headmen is greater; they are held 
respousible for the preservation of law and order, and are empowered 
to dispose of petty etiminal and ervil cages The persons entrusted 
with the duty of eolleetmy the honse-tax, which takes the place of 
land revenue in the hills, are called jashars in’ the Garo Ubills, 
dollois and sarddrs im the Khost and Jamtre Dolls, and larbardars 
among the Nagas 

The Chief Commissioner is farther assisted in the acministration of The varions 
the Provines Ly selected officers, who are responsthle to him for the ener 
various departinaufs committed to their charge. ‘The appomt ments of 
Tnspeetor Gencralef Poles, Prien: and) Registration, and Superin- 
lendent of Sieups are held Pyoacnanber of the Assam) Conunission 
of the standme of a Deputy: Commesstoner, TW recently he 
was also Commissioner of Exeise but toe charge of this department 
has now beeu transferred te the C-munissiener in the Assam Volley, 
and to the Chief Commissioner in the Surmi Valley and dull 
Districts. Another officer of the -tan lng of a Deputy Commissioner 
is ip charee of the department of Land Records and Agneulture, 
Pobhe Works are entrusted to oa Snperintending Engineer, 
who also ats as Seeretary te the Clich Commissioner im that 
eepartment, wel bas der lon a stuff of Executive and Aseistant 
Engineers and netive suberdmatcs. The Education departiient 1s 
managed by a Director of Pull Instruction, who is assited by 2 
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Inspectors, 19 Deputy and 15 Snb-Ins rs of Schoola. The Modi- 
cal department consists of a Sanitary Commissioner, who is also the 
Principal Medical Officer of the Assam garrison, 9 Civil Surgeons 
belonging to the Indian Medical Scrvice, and a certain number of 
Military or Civil Assistant Surgeons. The Forest department is under 
the control of a Conservator assisted by « suitable staff. The Civil 
accounts of the Province are in charge of a Comptroller, who is 
directly subordinate to the Financial Department of the Government 
of India. The Post Office is administered by a Deputy Postmaster- 
General, and the Telegraph department by a Superintendcnt. 
These two officers are not, however, under the orders of the 
Chief Commissioner. 


Native States. The only Native State of any importance under the control of the 
Assam Administration is Mausiretr. After the outhreak of ISI, 
a young boy, who was a member of a collateral liue, waa placed 
upon the throne, and during his munority the administration 
has been conducted by a member of the Assam Commission, 
who acts as Political Agent ond Superintendent of the State. 
Advantage has Leen taken of this opportunity to introduce varicus 
reforms, and the system of administration has been in some 
ways assimilated to that prevailing in British territury. The native 
courts have, however, been retained, and the arrangements for 
the asarsament and collection of land revenue are of necessity 
of a somewhat simple character. The States in the Khési Hills are 
of no unportance, and the system of administration dves net 
differ materially from that in force in other hill Districts. 


The ordinary method by which measures of legislation are 

LEGISLA: brought into force in the Province is that common to other parts 

SUBTICE. uf India, by which Acts are passed after full debate in the Council 

fywer of of the Governor General for making Laws and Regulations, which 

iesislavion. only to Assam as well as to other parts of the Indian Empire. 

Provision has also been made for the enactment of Regulations 

suited to the peculiar necessities of -the Province, and the Chief 

Commissioner is empower to propose to the Governor Gencral 

in Council drafts of any such Hegulations as seem to him to 

be required. These Regulations, after they hate been approved 

by the executive Council of the Giovernor General, and after they 

have received his assent, aro published in the Gazette of Indsa, 

and thereupon have the force of law. The Chief Commissioner 

has also power, with the previous assent of the Governor General 

in Counc’l, to extend to the Province any measures passed by 

other local Legislatures which appear to him to be suited to its 
requirements. . 

The most important Acts of the Ciovernor General in Council 

which have come into force in Assam since 1880 are the 
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Waeecination Act, XIII of 1880 ; the Labour Immigration Act, I of 
Is82, which was superseded by Act VI of 1901; and the Civil 
Courts Act, XII of 1887. The Regulations propes-d by the Chief 
Commissioner which have received the assent of the Governor 
Uenctal in Council are the Frontier Tracts Regulation. TT of 1880, 
the Assam Land and Revenue Regulation, 1 of 1556, the Assam 
Military Police Regulation, TV of 1590, the Sylhet /éum Rigula- 
tion, LIL of 1891, and the Assam F'-rest Regulation, VIL of 1801. 
The following important Acts of the Bengal Council have also been 
extended to Assam:—The Public Demands Recovery Act. VIP of 
(880, the Municipal Act, “IIL of L584, and the Private Fisheries 
Act, IT of 1589, 

Stipendiary Magistrates are the foundation of the system of 
criminal administration in the plains, fer, though a few Honorary 
Magistrates have been appointed, the total ameunt of work done hy 
them is inconsiderable. Appeals from their d cisions Tre to the 
Judge, except in the case of Magistrates with second aud therd clase 
wowers, from whom there is an appeal to the Pk puty Commissioner 
n both valleys there is a Sessions Judge, from whom appeals lie to 
the High Court of Fort Wilham in Bengal. Petty evil eases in 
the Assam Valley are heard by Assistant or Extra Aesiatant 
Commissioners, who cvereise the powers of Munsiffs | Above them 
come the District Magistrates, who act as Subordinate sludges, 
while the Session Judge is also the Civil Judge ot the valley. Tn 
Cachir, the same system is in force, the powers of the Distnet 
Judge of Cachar being vested inthe Distnet Judge of Sv het. 
In the latter District, civil work is in charge of the District 
and Sessions Judge assisted by two Subordmate Judyzes anda 
staff of Munsiffs In the hill Distmets and certain frontier tracts 
the High Court has no jurisdiction except am ermnnal matters 
over European Hritish subjects, and the Chief Commissioner is 
himself the hizhest appellate authority in criminal and civil cases. 
The Deputy Commicsioner exercises the combined powers of Distriet 
and Sessions Judge and Magistrate of a District, and the Assistant 
Commissioncrs and Extra Assistant Commissioners the powers of 

istrates and Munsiffs. Judicial powers are also exerewed by 
the local chiefs in the Khasi and Lushai Ills, 

Table VII annexed to this article shows the amonnt of work 
done by the criminal and civil courts of the Province during recent 
years. The increase in criminal work is principally due to an increase 
in tho number of cases under special Acts, such as the Lahour Acts, 
XIII of 1859 and I of 1882, the Cattle Trespass Act, the Excisy 
Act, the Municipal Act, and the Police Act. Appeals were 
preferred in 1908 by rather more than 36 per cent. of the 

eons on whom appeulable sentences were passed in the 
simainal courts, and of these, 74 per cent. of the appeals to thy 
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Sessions Court and 59 re cent. of those to- District Magistrate 
were entirely unsuccessful. 

There has been little increase in civil business except 
under the head of title and other suits, and rent suite in 
Sylhet. The great majority of suits are for small sums, and 
in 1903 the value of about 84 per cent of the total number instituted 
did not exceed Rs. 100. It is seldom, moreover, that the claim 
is disputed, and 79 per cent of the cases were either withdrawn 
or compromised, or decided ex-parfe. Appeals were preferred in 1903 
against 33 por cent. of the appealable decreve passed by Subordinate 
Judges and 28 per cent. of those passed by Munsiffs, but in 
only 15 per cent. of the cases heard was the order of the lower 
court reversed. The readiness of the people to assert their rights 
ean he judged from the fact that 21 per cent. of the appeals to 
th: High Court at Caleutta were valued at less than Rs. 5b. 

The Lnspector General of Police ond Prisons ig also Inspector 
General of Registration, and he holds hesides the offices of 
Registrar of Joint Stuck Companies under the Companies Act, and 
of Registrar General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages under Act 
VI of 1586. All Deputy Commissioners are Registrars in their 
respective Districts. In the Brahmaputra Valley the Sub-Registrars 
are Magistrates subordinate to the Deputy Commissioner, who do 
this work in addition to their own duties. In the Surmé Valley 
there are special Suh-Registrars at the headquarters of all 
subdivisions and rural Sub-Registrars at varicus centres. The 
Registration Act is not in foree in the hills. The pumber of 
ducuments registered in 1881-90 (average) was 19,70, in LS91- 
1900 (average) 36,500 and in 1903, 55,100, The number of offices 
open in that year was 29. Between 158] and 1890 the averdga 
number open was 21. 

Little is known about the system of taxation in foree in Sylhet 
under native rule. It is said that in 1582 A.D. the revenue was 
usscased at nearly 1 { lakhs of rupees ;* -but Mr. Lindsay, who was 
Collector there in 177% A.D., reported that under Mughal rule the 
District yielded little revenue beyond a few elephants, spices, and 
wood, and most of the lucal receipts seem to have been devoted to 
the up-keep of a military establishment to protect. the frontier.t 
In 1776, Mr. Holland settled the District for 24 lakhs of rupees, 
Which were paid in cowries at the rate of 5,120 to the rupee, 
but great dillicully was experienced in realizing this assessment, 
The rates of land revenue assessed in Cichir before it lapsed to the 
Kast India Company varied from LO annas to R. 1-4-0 per acre. 
and in addition to this the cultivators were expected to provide the 
labour required for the Raja’s works, while trade was hampered by 
cust«:ms, monopolies, and market dues. The Ahom goverument was 


nn oe 
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based upon a system of organized forced labour, Fach male fee 
man above I6 years of age was styled a pourks Whe pads were 
grouped in bodies of three or four, termed gts, one of When was 
always supposed to be engaged on public duty, and was suymorted 
while so employed by the remaining members of his got. 
Over each hundred gofs there was an officer called sav4ya, and 
over every ten eashyua a Aazari. The whole population was 
thus organized either for military or industrial enterprivc, and 
this fine supply of disciplned Jabour enable' the Rijis to 
constgict ‘the great public works which remain to be the wonder of 
an age when coolies can only be procured with great exy ense and 
difficulty. Groups of*parts were also assigned to the various indus- 
tries then practised in the Province. ‘The wants of the reyal 
household: were supplied by guilds of farmers, alk weavers, gold 
washers, vil pressers, fishermen, and other artizans. The urinisters 
and the Brahmans received allotments of land and of peasants to 
cultivate it, and all adult inales were hable to eompulsory military 
service. The people supplied the government and the chief families 
with everything they required free of cost, and there was thus 
little necessity for a moncy tax, though sums were collected in the 
shape of pull-tax aud revenue for land ocenpied by the peasants 
in excess of the free grant given to them in return for their service 
to the state. 

The evstem of Provincial contracts was tiret introduced in 187], 
when Assam formed part of Bengal, and in 1878 the contract 
with Assam was revised, as it was found necessary {to provide 
funds to mect growing expenditure The Province recvived the 
whole of the revenue from excise, Provincial rates, stamps, 
Teyistration, law and justice, police, education, and a few minor 
heads, together with 20 per cent. of the land revenue; while 
it undertook entire responsibility for the charges pertaining to 
these departments, and for charges connected with sdministration 
and Provincial public works. 

Tn the settlement of 1582 the system of the receipts and charges 
under excise, stamps, and registration, which were formerly entirely 
Provinvial, were equally divided between Provincial and Imperial, 
and similar treatment was accorded to the Forest budget. 
Sixty-three per cent. of the land revenue reesipts was allotted to 
Provincial, together with a corresponding Mability for the charges. 
The Provincial receipts were estimated to amount to Rs, 14,77,000 
per annum, and the nermalexpenditure to Rs. 43,6%,000, A margin 
was thus left for the growing needs of the Administration. During 
the currency of this contract there was a satisfactory expansion of 
the revenue, and the additional funds which were thus rendered 
available enabled the Adminstration to increase the efficiency of 
nearly every department of Government. Considerable expenditure 
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was incurred on surveys, and on the improvement of the frontier 
pire force. New dispensaries were opened, the construction of the 
orhit and Cherra-Comjanyganj State Railways wae taken in hand, 
and a subsidy of a lakh of rupees per annum guaranteed to a company 
who undertook to build a line between Margherita and Dibrugarh. 
Large sume were also spent on the improvement of existing roads, 
th: construction of bridges, and the opening out of new lines of 
communication. 
the contract = In 1887 the Provincial share of receipts from stampe and excise 
: was altered from 50 percent to 73 per cent. and 25 per cent, 
respectively, an arrangement which was ovt to the advantage of the 
Province. On the uther hand, Assam received the whole of the 
land revenue, subject to the dedustion Wi a fixed sum for Imperial 
needs, and half the revenuo obtained under the head of assces 
taxes. Grants were, moreover, made by the Supreme Governinent 
of Rs. 1,82,500 on account of capital expenditure on the Cherra- 
Companygunj and Jorhit State Railways, and of Rs. 6,15,1i00, 
which represented the cost of quelling the Lushai outbreak of 1490- 
91. The settlement ecuvided for an estimated expenditure of 19 
lakhe of rupees per annum, and the revenues made over were 
calculated to bring in exactly this amount. This contract was not 
favourable to the Assam Administration. There was a fair expan- 
sion of revenue under land revenue and forests, but other heads 
showed a want of elasticity, and in some cases the average receipts 
fell considerably short of the estimates. The development of the 
Province was thus hampered by want of funds. 
he contract , , Lhe settlement that came into forve in 1892-93 was a conacli- 
f 1808. dated one, and not a collection of separate cont racts for cach Provincial 
head. ‘The single contribution to Imperial revonucs was fixed at 
Rs. 11,27,000, and the whole of the land revenue reccipts were at 
first allowed to remain Provincial, though the Supreme Government 
subsequently appropriated a share of tho increase derived from the 
resettlement of the Assam Valley. During the period of thie 
settlement Assam enjoyed considerable financial prosperity. Tho 
Tevenue was elastic, and no difficulty was experienced in providing 
for the prowing wants of the Province. A special battalion of 
military police was organized for the Lushai Hills, and considerable 
sums were spent on the construction of permanent bridges and tho 
improvement of communications. : 
‘he sottie- The chief feature of the settlement which came inte 
uncofise7. force in 1897 and was oxtended to March Set, 1904, was the 
assignment of two-thirds of the land revenue to Provincial 
necds. ‘The gross ordinary cxpenditure of the Province was 
estimated at Rs. 65,29,000, and the receipts at Re. 66,438,000, the 
surplus being a sct-off against the necessary development of expend- 
iture in a backward Province like Assam. The earthquake of June 
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12th, 1897, completely disorganized this settlanent. The cost of 
the dame deine was estimated at between 10 wal 50 lakhs. of 
rope sod too mect this the Supreme Govermncat made a erant of 
260 lakle. ‘The whole r sarees of the Adnimustration were devoted 
tothe restoration of the Province to the pesition in which at) stocd 
poor to the eathqutke, and all thought of progres had, for the time 
ming, to be Lud aside ft was, however, found) possible to eave 
effect. to schemes, which had been for a dong time un dar conseul- 
eretion, forthe improvement ef the position of the members of the 
Assim Comtiission, and of the civil police foree. 

The current: settlement came into effect on April Ist, 1904, and The settle- 
will not be modified until it becomes unfair either te the Govern’ tO 
mient of Indi or to the Proviee itself. Us principal features 
are that Assam takes one half of the revenue from land, stamps, 
excise, assessed faxes, forests, and seeisty ton, and is responsible 
for half the expenditure under those heads. ‘The Provinev is also 
debited with the whole of the expenditure on general adimmistra- 
tion, courts of Jaw, jails, yolice, medical, education, political, 
superannuation charges, stationery and printing, and various minor 
heads, receiving im its turn such revenue ag is obtained from these 
departments. ‘The receipts and expenditure under the heads of 
civil works and railways also remain Provincial, except in those 
cases in which railway expenditure is specially provided for from 
Imperial funds. An allotment of 20 lakhs of rupees was added 
to the balance remaining over from the former contract, and, in 
addition to the shares of revenue assigned, a fixed prant of 12 lakhs 
is annually made to the Provincial income. Further grauts have 
since been made for the reform of the Police and Education 
departments. The expenditure at the commencement of the 
contract is estimated to amount to Re. 72,07,000, Statistics 
showing the principal heads of revenue and expe: diture will be 
found in table VITT appended te this article. 

The ordinary land tenmres in Assam vary considerably in FASB Log, 
different parts of the Province, and different systenis are im force in 
Bylhet and Go.ilpira, two Districts in which a large proportion of 
the area is permanently settled, Cuichir, Assam proper, and) the 
hill Districts. An account of the revenue system peculiar — to 
C&chir, Sylhet, and Go.ilpira will be found in the uartides on 
those Districts, and the following paragraphs deal only with 
Assam proper and the hills, and with conditions which are more 
or less common to the Province as a whole. 

The distinguishing features of the agricultaral system of Assam 
Assam proper are the large arcas of unsettled wast: lind, and ©?" 
the system under which in certain tracts land is cultivit.d for 
two or three years and then resigned. These two conditions 
necessitate a simple system of land revenue administration, and, 
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as a matter of fact, the ryot, provided that he pays his land 
revenue, is subjected to no harassing restrictions. He holds 
an annual or decennial lease from Government, and is free to 
relinquish the whole or any part of his holding, provided that 
notice is given to the revenue officers at the proper time. Decen- 
nial leases confer a right of resettlement and a heritable and 
transferable title. Annual leases merely authorise the occupation 
of the land covered by them for a single year, though in practice 
the holder can always obtain resettlement if the land is not 
required by Crovernment. Any unoccupied waste land may also 
be taken up for cultivation without notice or application, and, 
when so taken up, is settled with the occupant, hut a prior 
claim to settlement of such land may he s-cured by filing an 
application for it. Large areas of land are annually relinquished 
and taken up in this way in those parts of the valley where 
fluctuating cultivation is practised. AC strong revenue staff is 
maintained in cach District, whose principal functions are to survey 
and issue leases for the land newly taken up, to test the appli- 
cations filed for relinquishment, to correct the reveune roll, to 
record the areas under different crops, aud to assist in the collection 
of the land revenue. The country is divided into circles, ss the 
charge of the local accountant or mandal is called, which comprise, 
as a rule, about 5,000 acres. Over every 20 or 25 mandals 
there is an officer known as a supervisor kinunge, who is 
continually testing their operations in the field, and supervising 
their work when they come in to healquart-rs, while above 
the supervisor kinungo comes the Sub-Deputy Collector, who, 
under the existing rules, is required to he a graduate of a University, 
and to have a good pructical knowledge of surveying. Most 
of the tahsils, or units for the collection of Innd revenue, are 
now in charge of officers of this class, and there are in addition 
one or two in each subdivision who are in general charge of 
s-ttlement work, but have no concern’ with the land revenue 
collection. 

assessment The organization of the Assamese into small lodies, or gots 

under natin, consisting of three or four individuals styled pzsds, one of whom 

rule. was always employed on the service of the state, has already been 
described on pags 74 Each pai# was allowed sufficient land for hia 
homestead, and 2§ acres of rice land free of revenue, but was required 
to pay 12 annas an acre for anything taken up in excess of 
this janie f in addition to a poll-tax of one rupee. The revenue 
was far to chaudhuris, and the nominal rate assessed was 
only Rs. 2 a “plough,” an area which, according to Buchanan 
Hamilton, produced about 56 ewt. of “rough rice” and 11 cwte 
of mustard seed. Littlo control was, however, exercised over the 
revenue farmers, and their exactions raised the rate to about Rs. 7 
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per plongh; while north of the Brahmaputra the demands of 
the hill tribes, who, with the break up of the Ahow system of 
administration, established a sort. of myeht to the levy ot black 
mail, deprived the villagers of the whole of the profits of eultiva- 
tion. 

As soon as the British took poss-ssion of the country the 
syrtem of forced labour was abolished, but the poll-tay was 
raised to Rs. 3 per head, and was sul- quently commuted to a 
land revenue assesminent The rates varid at differaut times and 
iu different: portions of the valley, Tutoin bso3 they ranged 
from Re o1-8-00 to TO annas an acre of cultivated land ¥% In 
ISTO, the rates per were Were fixed as follows :— Homestead, 
which includes the garden surrsuding the house, Rs. 35 
transplanted ries dand RooL-LEO, and ether and I. d-S-0) The 
pert settlement was made in 1Sds for a term ot teu years | The 
threefold clussiication of land owas 1ehomed, but the villages 
were pened dbvidied inte four clescs, wank Che revenue aes «sed 
on each oof the thies hinds of land: depended upon the class om 
whieh the village fell. ‘The aaun consideration taker mito account 
in fixing the class of the village was the demand = fer land, as 
shown by the density of the population, al the propertion of 
settled fo total area Noo distunetion was drawn the 
good and inferior land of the same cle-s ua village, ana the 
assessment never pretended fe anythine tke scientific accuracy, 
The rates asacssedl per acre were homestead Hs 2 2-0 a diest 
class villages to Rs. 3 in villages of the fomth lass: transplanted 
tiee land Rs. 3 to Reo d-)bO, and other lind Rs. 2-1-0 te 
R. 1-8-0000 The proportion of villages plied in the Jowest clase 
was very small, and full revenue oe paid on all sttled land 
Whether cultivated or net, esegpt oan the cise of hand held on 
halt rates. A detarledl resetilement ol two District-. on prneiples 
similar to those whieh are followed in) other parts of Janda, 
was commenced in 1902.) The village dias eon abandened as 
the unit of assessment, and steps are Leing taken to distribute 
the revenue more closely im ooaccordimee with the value of the 
actual field. A considerable aren of land is held either revenne- 
free or at half the full rates: of revenue. In 1908-08 the tet ol 
settled area of Assam proper was 2,062,000 acres, the area of 
land held at half rates was 189,000 seres and of revenne-free 
land 81,000 acres. These estates represent grants made by the 
Ahom Rijis fur religious and other purposes. 

The tea industry has pliyed a large partin the development Rules for tho 
of Assam, and from time to time different rules have been im 2@nb ot lasd 
force to govern the grant of land tor the cultivation af this plant, ‘°° 
The carliest rules, those of 1435, applied only to Assam proper. 
One-fourth of the grant was to be held revenne-free im perpetuity 
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and a revenne-free period of from 5 to 20 years was allowed on the 
remaining three-fourths, according as the land was under grass, 
reeds, or timber, after which light but progressive rates were 
imposed. The rules of 1854, which were also extended to the 
Sormi Valley, introduced certain modifications, but the bulk of 
the land taken up when they were in force was subs. quently 
acquired in fee-simple, when the fee-simple rules were introduced 
in 1862. Under these rules the land was suld free of all revenue 
demand, the price charged varying from Rs. 2-8-0 to Rs. LO an 
acre. ‘There are now 332,000 acres of Jand in the Assam Valley 
held on this tenure. ‘The existing rules came into foree in 1876, 
An upset price of one rupee an acre ix charged, and for two years 
the land. is allowed to remain revenue-tree. The rats gradnally 
rise to S annas an acre in the eleventh and one rapes im the 
twenty-first year. ‘The leas-tuns for 30 years, and when it expres, 
the Jand is lable to reassessment. In the Assam Valky the 
issue of leases on favourable temns has never heen allowed when 
the land is requited for the cultivation of the ordiary staples 
of the Provinee, In Cichor this restriction was et oan fores, 
and waste land was let out at progressive rates with acres ine 
free term, for ordinary as well as for special cultivation, The 
Tules varied from time to time, but the leass were granted for 20 
or thirty years, with a revenuetree period of from 20 to 3 yeats. 
The maximum revenue assessed during the conchiling portion 
of the lease varied from !2 aunas to R. 1-8-0 an acre. ‘These 
Tules sre no longer im force, and waste Iand taken up for 
ordinary cultivation during the eurrency of the settlement i 
Cichir is assessed at the rates levied on similar Jand in the 
neighbourhood. The ordinuwy form of taxation in the hill Dis iets 
is a tax of two or three ropes on each house, an] no attempt 
ig usually ma le to measure up the area of land actually occupied. 


In upper Assam the villagers find a ready market for their 
produce in the numerous tea gardens situated in this portion of the 
valley, and here the asacsament made in 1593 is paid without much 
diffculty, In lower and central Assam the tea industry is of 
very sinall importance and the people suffered reverely from the 
earthquake of 1897 and the flools which followed it, and from the 
terrible mortality caused by fald-azdr. The Government cf India 
accordingly directed in 1001 that the land revenuc demand in this 
portion of the valley should be reduced hy Rs. 1,80,000, Wide- 
spread famine or scarcity is uuknown, but floods sometimes 
cause considerable local damage, and rules for the remission 
of Jand revenue have been introduced to afford the relief 
which is rendered necessary by such visitations. The area of 
waste land in the Province is so large that no necessity has 
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yet arisen for checking the freedom of the ryot to transfer 
his Jand. The receipts under the head of land revenue will bo 
fonnd in table VILL appended to this article. 

The original system of land revenue collection in Assam was Cottoction 

one under which an individual of sumo wealth and local standing, 08nd, 
called a mauzadar, entered into a contract with Government to 
pay the land revenue of one or more mauzas, or fiscal divisions. 
The contract was formerly made for a term of years, und the 
manzadaér enjoyed such profits as accrued frum the extension, and 
made good any loss due to the decrease, of cultivation, but for the 
last 50 years the settlement has been revised annually, and the 
revenue collector has been rewarded by a liberal commission 
which is supposed to compensate him for bad debts and other 
expenses, Of recent years mauzas have im many cascs been 
grouped together to form tahsils, in which about a lakh of 
rupees is realised direet from the ryots by a Government officer 
who receives a fixed salary, and only pays into the treasury 
the amount he actually collects.4 Diffieulties have, however, been 
experienced in dealing direct with such large bodies of cultivators, 
and it has been decided gradually to abolish tahsils, and to 
entrust oneo more the duty of collection to the mauzadar. 
The vost of collection is cquivalent to about 5 per cent. of the 
demand in tahsils and 7 per cent. in muxzaa, If a cultivator 
fails to pay on the appointed date, a notice of demand ig served 
upon him. This, as a rule, has the desired effect, but in 
cases of recusancy the moveable property of tho defaulter, and 
even the land itself, can be attached and sold. The amount of 
revenue fur which such extreme measures are taken is, however, 
less than one per cent. of the Government demand. 

The cultivation of opium is said to have been introduced into MISCELLA- 
Assam in the reign of Lakshnt Singh, about 1770 A.D.* REVENUE. 
If this was sv, the practice of opium-eating must have spread opium. 
with great rapidity, as from Buchanan Wamilton’s memoir it 
appears that in 1808 the drug was freely used by the Assamese. 
Consumption was unduly stimulated by the case with which 
opium could be obtained, the effect upon the people was 
far from satisfactory, and in 1860 tho cultivation of the poppy 
was prohibited. Supplics of opium are now received from the 

of Revenne, Bengal, and issued to licensed vendors from 
the Government treasuries. Opium is still largely consumed in 
Assam proper, and more particularly in tho two Districts of 
Sibsagar and Lakhimpur, which in 1903-04 took considerably more 
than half the total amount used in the Province ; but the restrictive 
policy of Government has had a most marked effect upon consump- 
tion. ‘he original duty levied in 1860 was Re. 14 pcr secr, but this 


ares Rc 
: « Report on the Pronuce of Assun by A. J, Moffatt Mills, Calcutta. 1854, Sibaagar, page 
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was raised by successive enhancements till in 1490 it was fixes at 
Rs. 37 a scer, the amount at which it now stands. In addition to 
raising the price of the drug, which is often sold retail for as much 
as 10 annas a t/a (about 2s, an ounce), Government has reduced 
the number of shops at which it can be obtained, from 5,070 in 
1873-74 to 752 in 1903-04. A further tax is placed upon the trade 
in the shape of license fees. Prior to 1874, licenses for retail vend wero 
issued free of duty. In 1903-04, the amount paid to Government 
on account of license fees alone was no less than Rs. 3,44,000. This 
heavy increase in the cost of the drug, combined with ai increase 
in the land revenue and a growing taste for imported goods, which 
tends to relieve the ryot of his surplus cash, has produce] a remarh- 
able decrease in consumption. In 1864-65 the total amount used 
in the Assam Valley was 1,959 maunds, in 1903-04 it was only 
1,266 maunds. The revenue obtained from this head of excise 
is » and between 1881 and 1890 averaged Rs. 16,656,000 
ang 13 rising in the next decade to an average of Ra. 18,75,00 ; 
and in 1903-04 was Re. 18,65,01). Inaddition to imposing a hih 
rate of duty, Government attempts to restrict consumption hy prolubit- 
ing the eale of more than five telas { ounces) at a time to one 
individual, and by forbidding the vendor tu give the drug in 
exchnn,se for rice or other guuds. 
Tho revenue from --nntry s-‘rits is raised on the ontsfull 
stem. The sites o. the shop. are feel by Government, ani 
rignt to manufacture and sell cow.try spirits at these 
Places is put up t+ sanction. Teal opinion is consulted before 
@ new shep is opened, and existing stills are closed if it ix shown 
that they offer undue f: uptaticne fo the  drink-consuming 
classes. It has, b wever nun proved thit the mere abolition of 
shops does net pat a stop to drinking, but merely substitutes 
home-made for excise liquor, and Government in its efforts (o 
restrict consumption has constantly to bear this fact in mind. 
With the object of improviny: the excis administration, efforts are 
bear, Wate to introduce the central distillery system, which 
enables some supervision to be exercised over the quality of liquor 
roduced. ‘The limit of retail sale is 8 quarts, and a minimum price 
hasbeen fixed of six annas a quart, excopt in the Khasi Ilills, where 
it is eight annas. Country spirits are chiefly consumed by imported 
coolies, and the receipts under this head are highest in thse 
Districts in which they sre igost numerous. The averaze 
annual revenue rose from 2 lakhs in the period 1581-00 t) 43 lakhs 
in the following decade, and in 1903-U! the receipts were 70S 
lakhs. The expansion of the revenue ie due to the growth of the 
foreign population, and to groater vigilance and efficiency in. the 
excise administration. The hillmen and unconverted fribes and 
many of the garden coolies consume large cuantities of home-made 
rive-beer, but no attempt is made to levy duty on this liquor. 
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Ganja is imported from Rajehthi under bond hy warehouse ganja, 
keepers and is issued from their stores, on payment of duty, to 
the persons who have purchased the right of retail vend. The 
revenuc has expanded pari pasex with the growth of the foreign 
Fopuinten ; the average receipts being 2-2 lakhs between 1881 and 

890 and 3-3 lakhs in the next ten years. In 1903-04, the incom: 
under this head was 4°28 lakhs. The drug is th little favour 
among the Assamese, and the great bulk of the consumets are 
either foreigners or natives of the Surmi Valley. 

In comparison with other sources of revenue, the receipts from Imported 
imported liquors are inconsiderahle, and only amounted to !¥°™ 
Rs. 15,869 ig 1903-04. The use of spirituous liquors is believed to 
be spreading among the more advanced sections of the native 
community, but the total quantity consumed by them is small, 
and country-made liquor sti] heids its own among the mass of 
the drinking population. The incidence of excise revenue per 
head of population was, 1859-8], 6 annas + pies; 1590-91, 7 annas 
2 pies; 19V3-04, 8 annas 5 pics. 

The following abstract shows the erige net receipts Stampa ana 
under the head of judicial and n n-jadiciul stamps aud income- ™°°™™4* 
tax :— 


Average, Average, 
181-1890 We9..1909 10$06 

| (2a ouganda(in oo igenda TO the ipinds 
of Re,). | of as). @ of Be), 





Judicial stamps sab eect 5,17 607 209 
Non-jadivial stamps a ae 1,97 2,33 2,74 
Income-tax® as wt 2,¢9 2,73 2,48 





* From 188/ orly, 


There has been a considerable development in the stamp 
revenue, and this is gencrally considered to be an indieation of 
the prosperity of the people, as they are only too prone ta 
ana their surplus resources in litigation. An increase in the 
sale of non-judicial stamps is a sign of prosperity or the reverse, 
according as a “recourse to borrowing 1s carted as the result 
of the extension of trade or of straitencd circumstances. Tho 
hulk of the income-tax is realised from the salaries paid to 
Government servants or to the managers and assistants on tea 
gardens. The incidence of the tax per head of population in, 
1903-U1L was 8 pies, and the number of asscssecs per thousand 0°6, 
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AL AND = Prior to 1879, the only funds expended under local control 
Hutcry or 12 Assam were certain Provincial grants, and in the Districts 
loos weir, Of Sylhet and Godlpara the rates levied under the Bengal Road 
government. Cegs and Zamindari Dak Acts.- These allotments were managed 
by the District Magist-ate, with thé assistance, in the case of 

roads and education, of special road fund and education committees. 

In 1879, a Regulation was passed, providing for the levy of a 

local rate, and the appointment of a committee in each Jistrict 

to control the expenditure on roads, primary education, and the 

District post. Three years later the District committees were 

abolished by executive order, and their place was taken by boards 
established in each subdivision, which ara the lqal authorities 

in existence at the present day. The Deputy Commissioner is 

Chairman of the board of headquarters subdivision, hut 

each of the other boards in the District is presided over by the 

Powors. Subdivisional Officer. The local boards are entrusted with the 
maintenance of all roads within their jurisdiction, except a few main 

lines of communication, the provision and maintenance of local staging 

bungalows and dispensaries, and the supervision of village sautation, 
vaccination, and the District post. They are also in charge of 

primary education; subject to the general contol of the Education 
department, and are empowered to make grants-in-aid to schools of 

higher grade, subject to certain rules. For these purposes, they 

have placed at their disposal the rate which is levied under the 

Assam Logal Rates Regulation of 1879, at the rate of one anna 

per rupe: on the annual value of lands, as well as the surplus income 

of pounds and ferries, and some minor receipts. This income is 

ijn most cases supplemented by an annual grant from Provincial 

funds, the amount of which is fixed for a term of years The 

principal heads of income and expenditure are shown in table 1X 

appended to this article. The annual budgets of the ltoards are 

submitted to the Chief Commissioner for sanction. The estimates 

for all works costing Rs. 500 or over must be approved by the 

Public Works department, and important works, requiring much 

tir lien skill, are made over for execution to that department. 

8 important works are entrusted to the board overseers, and in 

the tea Districts much assistance is usually rendered by planters in 


the repair of roads and bridges. 
Constitution There were in 1908-04 19 local boards in the Province 
Gone, consisting of 864 members, of whom 60 ware ¢z-officto, 171 


nominated, and 188 elected. In Districts in which the tea industry 
is of importance, a certain proportion of the members are planters, 
who are clected by the planting community. Under a syatem which 
has recently been introduced the majority of the native members 
will also be elected. ’ In 1908-04, 182 members of the various boards 
were Europeans ; and the existence of this strong European clement 
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and the comparatively small area entrusted to their charge imparts 
to the local boards of Assam a degree of vitality not always 
found in the self-governing institutions of other parts of India. 
Sume of the largest works constructed by them during the past 
fon years were as follows: — Bridge over the Disai river on the 
Oholar Ali in the Jorhit subdivision, cost (in ruund figures) 
ts. 67,000; Gauripur-Rahi road in Goilpira District, 
cost Rs. 2,254,000; Sylhet-Muktapurghat road in North 
Sylhet subdivision, cost Rs. 1,09,000; Sunimganj-Pagli road 
in the Sunimganj subdivision, cost Rs. 1,04,000. Large sums 
in the aggregate have also been spent on the improvement and 
repair of the existing. lines of communication, the construction 
of bridges, wells, and ruads of less importance than those already 
mentionel, and the maintenance of charitable dispensarivs. ~ Serious 
failure of the harvest occurs so seldom in Assam that local boards 
are hatdly cver called upon to administer relief, but a small 
sum was (istributed in Sylhet in 1902, 

Only 14 urban arcas in Assam are administered under some 
form of municipal law, and the average population of each 
of these places at the census of 1901 was only 6,784, ranging from 
13,593 in Sylhet to 2,359 in Gobighit. (Bengal) Act LIL of 1884 
isgin force in Sylhet, Gauhiti, and Dibragarh, the only towus 
in the Province wluch contain more than 10,0U0 inhabitants within 
municipal limits, and in the small town of Dhubri. The remainder 
are administered under (Bengal) Act Vo of 1876, an Act which 
is alse in foree in two “ Stations 7 and three “ Unions, 7* The total 
strength of the Lf! committees in 1908-04 was J 41 members, 17 
of whom were eleeted, while 70 were nominated and 2 held 
office ex ogiewo. Fifty of the total number were officials and 
30 Europeans. The Deputy Commi-sioner or Subdivisional Officer 
is chairman of the municipality at headquarters, except in the case of 
the Sylhet town, but the vice-chairmen are elected hy tho 
commissioners and are usually non-officiale. The little towns in 
Assam. are often of great extent, and include semi-urban and almost 
rural areas. Conservancy, water-supply, and drainage are _thus 
difficult and expensive, and the length of the roads necessitaves 
a large expenditure, especially where metilling is involved. 
Generally speaking, however, a reasonable standard of efficiency 
is maintained. ‘The incidence of taxation in 1903-04 was HR. 1-% 
per bead, but the towns receive svl-stantial grants from Govern- 
ment, and the average income per head was more than double this 
amount. 3 3 et 

he most important public works in municipal areas aro 
the waterwor’s at Gauhati and Shillong. At Gauhdti water is 
pumped from the Brahmaputra to the top of a hill, and thence 
distributed all over the town. Since these works were completed 
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in 1887 there has been » marked improvement in the health of 
the place. In Shillong the water of the hill streams is distributed 
in pipes over the station. Statistics showing the principal items of 
municipal income and expenditure will be found in table X 
appended to this article. 
ronrig The Public Works department in Assam is directed by a Chief 
— OF Superintending Engineer, wh is also Secretary to the Chief 
Stat. Commissioner, aided by an Under-Secretary. The exccutive staff 
comprises twelve Executive and Aesistant Enyinedrs and two 
tem Engineers. Public works in the Lushai Hills are in 
oerae a District: Engineer, who is an Upper Subordinate of the 
Public Works ent, und worke‘under the orders of the Super- 
iutendent ofthe i Fills. The accounts of Imperial, Provincial 
and local-works are eximined and audited by un Examiner. All 
Provincial works, such as the construction and maintenance of the 
main lines of communication, and the erection and repair of all Govern- 
ment buildings of any size and importance are directly ander the 
department. As has been already explained, local works involving 
much engiheering skill are usually made over to the Executive 
Engineer for execution, and cstimates exceeding Rs. 5JU in value 
are submitted for professional approval. 
Principal The Panes works completed hy the department prior to 
works. 1890 were:—The south trunk road from Dhubri to Sadiy4, 456 
miles, completed in 1877; the north trunk road from Dhubri 
to North akhinpar, 326 miles ; metalled road from Gauhiti to 
Shillong and from Shillong to Cherrapunji, 97 miles; road from 
Sylhet to Cich4r, 67 miles; road from Goligh4t to Nichuguard, 
at the foot of the Nigi Hills, 63 miles; Jorhat State Railway, 30 
miles; and pomipeny ean Thonn hit State Railway, § miles. Ii, 
‘was originally intended to carry this line up the face of the hill 
to Cherrapunji, but ‘the cost was found to be prohibitive. It 
Was wrec by the earthquake of 1897, and has since been 
abandoned. : 

The principal works constructed since 1890 have been the 
Nichugnard-Manipur road, constructed by the Imperial Government 
at a cost of 284 lakhs, and the Companyganj-Salutikar road, 
a section 9 miles long of the line of communicatiun between 
Sylhet and Shillong. e latter runs across the line of drainage of 
the country, and as the rainfall in this part of the District is 
extremely heavy, its construction was attended with serious diffi- 
culties. he cost of the road embankment wae Rs. 1,141,000; and 
of the bridges Rs. 1,37,000 ; they were, however, ceriously damaged 
by the earthquake and by flood, and were reconstructed at a cost of 

. 1,883,000, Considerable sums have also been spent on the 
Aijal-Silchar and Aijal-Lungleh roads, and the Maulavi Bazar- 
Manumukh road. Some of the largest Lridges constructed by the 
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Pahlic Works department are those over the Kmshnai and Singra 
rivers on the south trunk road, and over the Digru betwoen Shillong 
and Gauhati. ‘Che cost of each was between three-quarters of a 
Jakh and a lakh of rupees. Since 1897, the resources of the Province 
have been Jargely devoted to the restoration of buildings destroyed 
hy the earthquake. The most expensive have been :—The Secretariat 
Prss, cost Rs. 1,27,000; (iovernment Tlouse, Shillong, cost 
Rs. 191,000 ; Sylhet Collectorate, cost 1,68,000, and Sythet Jail, cost 
Rs. 1,86,000. Other important works have been the Aijal water- 
works, cost Rs. 1,356,000, and the Manipur cantonments, estimate 
IE. 6,56,000. . 

Assam is comprised in the Juucknow division of the Eastern 
© mmand. The military stalions are at present (1994) Dibrugarh, 
whima, Manipur, Sadiya, and Shillong. The total strength of 
the British and Native army stationed within the Province on Ist 
June 1903 was 2,227, of whom 58 were British. 

There aro volunteer corps with headquarters at Silchar, Dibrn- 
garh, Lumding and Shillong, and their strength in 1903 was 
731, o£ whom 637 were light horse or mounted rifles. In the 
Assam Valley separate volunteer corps were originally started 
in cach district, the first. to be enrolled being the Takhimpur 
corps in 1882, In 1591, the mounted infantry in the four uppor 
Districts of the valley were formed into one corps under the 
designation of the .\ssam Valley Mounted Rifles, and five years later 
were converted into a body of light horse, which in 1903-04 had 
an effiewnt strength of 319. A volunteer corps was started in 
Sylhet in 1860 and in Cichir in 1584, and the two were subse- 
quently amalgamated into the Surm4i Valley Light Horse, whieh in 
1908-0! bad an efficiont strength of 270. 

The police force of the Province consists of civil police, porrom an 

rural police or village chaukidars, and military police. Under JAU5._ 
native rule there seems to have been little or no police — Poitco. 
administration, as we understand the term, and even in 1853 
the total forces employed in the Assam Valley was only 547 men. 
The numbers were, however, rapidly inereased, and in 1474, 
when Assam was separated from Kenyal, the civil police consisted 
of 3,452 persons. The development of the military police rendered 
it possible to reduce the other arm of the force, which in 1903 
consisted of 388 officers‘and 2,289 men, allowing one policeman 
engaged on the prevention and detection of crime to every 20 
square miles, and every 2,185 poop's. The corresponding figures for 
rural polico in the three Districts in which alone they are cmployed 
were 2 and 458 respectively. ‘The present sanctioned xcale of 
superior officers is six District Superintendents of Police and eleven 
Assintant Superintendente. Under the revised scale there will be 
ten of the former and five of the latter. 
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For ordinary constables strong young men between 19 and 25, 
who are able tu read and write, are selecte| as recruits. If required 
for the armed police, the sclection is generally restricted 
up-countrymen or to members of the aboriginal tribes. Appointments 
to the grade of sub-inspector are occasionally made from the rank and 
file of the force, but the usual proe-dure is to select probationers 
from the list of approved candidates, who are drawn from a superior 
social position. Head constables{and constables are trained by thoir 
immediate superiors ; probationary sub-inspectora are placed under 
the orders of a selected inspector, and are not confirmed until 
a satisfactory report has been recvived of their conduct and capacity. 
The rural policeman is required to raport all serious crime to the 
officer in charge of the police s'ation within which his village 
is situated, to arrest: persons committing such crimes in his presence, 
to collect vital statistics, to obeerve the movement of bad characters, 
and generally to inform his official superiors of anything likely to 
affect the peace and good administration of the Distrivt. Rural 
police are not employed in Assam proper, as there is little serious 
crime in that portion of the Province, and the gaonbura, or villago 
elder, gives such assistance as is necessary. Educuted natives used 
formerly to object to taking service in the department. The 

ition and the moral tone of the police have, however, been 
improved of recent years, and the competition for ministerial 
appointments is so keen that young men of good family are glad 
to nominations to the srb-inspector grade. The pay cf the 
ordi constable is not, however, sufficient to attract or retain a 
gooc. class of recruit, and the readiness with which the men resign 
is a serious obstacle to the efficient management of the force. 

A system of anthropometry was int.oduced into Assam in 1593, 
but was superseded in 1898 by the system of identification from 
finger prints. The civil police are at present armed with smooth- 
bore snider carbines, but bore]-ont Martini-Henry rifles will shortly 
be issued in their place. The strength of the civil and military 
polic« force is shown in detail in table XI. 

Prior to 1878, there were three separate bolies of guast-military 

lice in the Nig and Géro Hills and in the Surm& Valley, but in 
3378 the frentier police were formod into a separate force, and 
detachments stationed in each District. In 1882, the Ascar 
Military Police Regulation came into force, and in 1903 the force 
consisted of five battalions, with am actual streagth of 2,863 officers 
and men. The headgnarters of the battalions are at Aijal in the 
Lushai Hills, Silchar, Kohim# in the Nig’ Hills, Tur4 in the Giro 
Hills, and Dibrugarh; but during the cold weather the military 
police hold 36 different outposts, the majority of which are intended 
to keep in check the hill tribes on our frontier. Tho force has 
recently been re-armed with Martini-Honry rifles, and the officers 
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commanding the fonr battalions at. Silchar, Aijal, Kehim‘4, and 
Dibrugarh are all military men. The military police form a salua- 
ble fighting force, and have taken part in the Manipur, Lu-hai, 
Abor, Apa Tanang, and Mishmi expeditions, where they served 
with great credit. Rathway police are only employed on the Assiam- 
Bengal Railway and the Jorhat State Railway. The total strength 
on the whole of these two lines consis's of 3 officers and 51 head 
ronstables and men. ‘The average number of cases in the tive years 
ending 1901 may be classified as follows :—Lnvestigated 9,971; 
tried in court 6,251 5 ending in acquittal or diseharze 993 5 ending 
in conviction 4,052. ° 

The jails at Shillong and at the headquarira of six plains saus 
Districts are classed ay District jails, as distiogumbed from the 
subsidiary jails at all the plains subdivisions eveept Unilikandi and 
Barpet&, and at Dhubri, Nowzong, Kohima, Turi, and Aijal, Of the 
former class, there were 7 in 1908, of the latter 17. Mie largest, 
jails are those at SyraeT, which had a daily average population of 
414, Tezpur, daily averave 210, Gatcaati, daily average 249, and 
Disruaarn, daily average 110. European prisoners can be con- 
fined in these jails, provided that the teria of imprisonment does 
not exeved one month. Prisoners are not, as a rule, confined for 
more than six months in subsidiary jails, and oonviets sentenced 
to longer ternis are generally transferred to the District jail. The 
jail mortality has usually been high in Assam Valley, but in this 
respect it has not differed from that. which prevails in the Province 
asawhole. The most prevalent diseases are dysentery, diarrhea, 
and fever, and there are occasiunal outbreaks of cholera. The jail 
industries are not of great importance. They include the making 
of cane and basket-work furniture, the weaving of prison clothing 
and rough cloth, rice-husking, pressing of mustard oil, and garcen- 
ing. At one time prisoners were largely employed on extramural 
labour, but this system has been, toa great extent, abandoned of 
recent years, ag it tends to a relaxation of discipline. The larger 
jails are in charge of the civil medical oftie-rs of the Districts in 
which they are situated. The salient s'atistics with regard to the 
jails ef the Province are shown in fable XTL 

Under native rulé very little attention was paid to education, and EDUCATIOY 
it is said that in 1838 thero were harcly 30 educated people in warily histors 
the District of Nowgong.* The Province was subsequently 
incorporated in the charge of an Inspector, Mr. Robinson, who 
in 1841 reportedt that the state of education in the Brahmaputra 
valley was “deplorable in the extreme,” while fifteen years 
later he calculated that in the whole of his division, which included 
several Districts of Bengal, there were only 13,500 boys under 


= on the Province of Assam, by A. J. Moffatt Mills, Qile ntti, 1454, page 26, 
ta ve Agoount of Assan, by W. Rebiuson, Culsutta, 1odl, page 277. 
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tuition out of 1,262,000 children of school going age. By 1356 
English schools had been establish d in Sylhet and Gauhiti, 7 
Anglo-vernacular schoola in Sylhet, all uf which were closed in the 
following year, 3 in Cachiir, and 1 in Goflpira, and a Government 
vernacular school at the headquarters of cach of the five Districts 
of Assam proper. In the Brabmaputra Valley these were supple- 
mented hy schools in the villages, which had nearly 4,000 pupils, 
though the system of tuition was far from satisfactory, but even 
as late ag 1868 less than 1,500 children were under instruction in the 
Surmé Valley,* though the total population must have been about 
two million. Tho earlicst year for which it is possible to obtain 
statistics for the Province as a whole is 1875. Hy that time the 
system initiated by Sir George Campbell of enconraging indigenous 
institutions by the offer of grants-in-aid bad begun to take 
effect, and the number of schools had risen to 1,193 and of 
scholars to 30,000. In 1903-04, 106,000 persons were under 
instruction, and 3,232 educational institutions oxisted. The depart- 
ment is now under the control of a Directur of Public Lustruction, 
an officer who is recruited from England, and is assisted by a 
rari = Inspectors, Deputy Inspectors, and Sub-In pectors of 
chools. 


After the closing of colloge classes at Gauhiti, in 1876 the 
Province was without any form of University education, and to mect 
this defect 36 scholarships for sums varying from Rs 25 to 
Rs. 10 per mensem were allotted to boys who passed the Entrance 
examination with most credit. These scholarships were tenable for 
two years at any of the affiliated colleges in Bengal, and were 
extended for a further like period if the holders passed the First Arts 
examination satisfactorily. In 1892, the Muriri Chand second- 
grade unaided college was opened at Sylhet. It was founded 
and is maintained by a zamindér of that District, Raji Girish 
Chandra Roy, and teaches up to tho First Arta standard, the 
full college course occupying two years: In 1901, a Government 
second-grade coll was 0 at Gaubdti. Tho buildings 
have been designed on liberal lines, and include an excellent library 
and laboratory, and separate hostels for Hindug and Muhammadans. 
No institution in the Province confers degreos, but during the 12 
years ending 1900 the degree of B.A. of the Calcutta University 
was obtaine y 68 natives of the Surmé Valley, 29 of the 
Brahmaputra Valley, and 2 of the hill Districts. In the 
game period 21 persons educated in Assam obtained the M.A, 
degree, 


* Principal Heads of the History and Statistics of tLe Dacca livision, Oaloatta, 1868, pages 
$26 and 965. 
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Secondary education is imparted in high and middle schools, Secondary 
which are again subdivided into middle English and middle %™°*t!°" 
vernacular, High schools are those institutions which are 
recognised by the Calcutta University os capable of affording 
suitable preparation for the Entrance examination. The boys 
are taught from the carliest stage of their education up to the 
Entrance course as preseribed by the University of Calcutta, but 
many leave school without completing the course. Till recently 
English was tanght in all th- lasses. = The smaller boys no longer 
learn that language, but + standard of instruction is higher 
than that prevailing in lowe —condary (middle) schools. English 
is the medium of instructior the first four elasscs of high schools ; 
in the lower classes and ino + schools the vernacular is employed, 
In 1903-04, 10 high schools — the Province were under Government 
manayement, © were aided chat is to say, private institutions 
towards which Government kes a fixed contribution, and 7 were 
unaided schools. ‘The cow of instruction at middle English 
and middle vernacular scho is the same, with the exception that 
English is tanght in the = rmer and uot in the latter. The 
following are the subjects tau,a¢ in the middle veruaculat course :— 
Bengali or Assamese, comprising literature, grammar and com- 
position, history of India, geography, arithmetic, Euclid (Bock 1), 
Meneuration of plane surfaces and surveying, and elementary 
natural and sanitary science. In 1903-04, thero were 75 middle 
English and 42> middie vernacular schools tur boys. Of tho 
middle schouls, 78 were under private management, but received 
grants from Government. or local and municipal funds.  Bichteen 
were entirey unaided. Grants are only made to those schools 
which meet o recognised want, and ar hhely to he properly 
muintained, and do not, as a rule, exceel the amount provided 
for the school from fees and other sources. Three per cent. 
of the male population of schoul-guing age were under secondary 
instruction in 1903-04. 

Primary education is again divided into upper and lower, but prim. 
the proportion of bovs in upper primary schouls is less than five S44 
per cent. of the totais number, and this class of school, like the middle 
vernacular, is slowly dying out The course of study in lower 
primary schools includes reading, writing, dictation, simple 
arithmetic, and the geography of Assam, but in 1903-04, 60 
cent. of the pupils were classed as illiterate, as they were unable 
to read and write. In upper primary schools the course is somewhat 
more advanced, and includes part of the first book of Euclid, 
mensuration, and a little history. Primary schools are usually 
managed by local toards or municipalities, and very few are manag: d 
by Government. The s‘andard of instruction given still leavis 
much to be desired, but efforts have been recently made to improve 
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it, by raising the rates of pay given tothe masters. Fixed pay 
is now awarded at average rates of Rs. 8 per mensem for certificated 
and Re. 5 per mensem for uncertificated teachers, supplemented 
by capitation grants at rates ranging from 3 annas to 6 
annas for pupils in the three highest classes. Under the system 
formerly. in force rewards were grauted on the results of 
examinations, and there was thus some risk that the master might 
concentrate his attention on his brighter pupils and neglect the 
more backward scholars. ' These examinations have in 2onsequence 
been abolished, except in so far as they are required for the grant of 
scholarships. Seventeen per cent of the boys of school-going age 
were under primary instruction in 1963-01. 9 The largest 
proportion of boys of school-going age attending school ia found 
in the Khasi and Jaintid Hills, where in 1903-04 it was 33 
percent. Kimrap (29 per cent.) had the high st proportion in the 
plains, and in Darrang and Lakhimpur it was less than 17 per cent. 

Altogether 150 girls’ schools were maintained in the Province in 
1903 04, the proportion of girls actually under instruction to those of 
school-going age being 15 per mille, as compared with 12 and 5 in 
1891 and 1881. The majority of the schools were of the lower 
primary class, and were thus under the management of the local 
boards, but in the Khasi Hills there is a youd secondary school 
maintained by the Welsh Mission, and the success that has 
attended their efforts can be judged from the fact that in 19(! 
34 per mille of the female population of the District were return: 4 
as literate, as compared with 4 per mille in the Province as a 
whole. Elsewhere, the children are withdrawn from schoul before 
they have time to make much progress, and the condition of femalu 
education cannot be sonuidated satisfactory. ‘The subjects 
taught include sewing, in addition to those preseribed for the 
ordinary lower primary course. In the Khfsi and Jaintid Hills 15 
per cent. of the girls of school-going age attended school in 
1903-4, but in the plains no District had a larger proportion 
than Godlpdra, and there it was only 1 per cent. 

The only forms of special schools in the Province are those 
for training teachers, a medical and an engineering school, and 
law clasdeg. Only two training schools are now maintained, and 
arrangements have beech made to train teachers at selected secondary 
schools. A medical school was established at Dibrngarh in 1900 
with the help of a legacy left by the late Brigade-Surgeon Berry- 
White. It is maintained by Government, and teaches up to 
the civil hospital assistant standard, the course occupying four years. 
There were 101 students on its rolls in 1903-04. Tho 
engincering school, at Dibrugarh is maintained from the procouls 
of a fund left by the Jate Mr. Williamson, a tea planter of the 
Sibsigar District. The. school teaches up to the sub-vverscer 
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standard, hut ity working has not been satisfactory, and it has 
been decided tg dose it: and te devote the funds thus set free to 
the establishment of scholarships tenable at an eflicient engineering 
college elsewhere Law class. s are held at Gauluiti, Sibsigar, SyThet 
and Silchar. 

The only educational instrfution for Uuropean and Eurasian Enropean 
children in the Province is the middle school at Shillong Tt was Cducatlor 
opened in 1881, clused after the eartiquake of ]S07, whieh 
destroyed the binkding, and reopened three years later, The munber 
of pupila on the rolls in 10 3-01 was 29. 


Muhammadans are not as fully alive to the advantages of Muhamne- 
elucation ag Tindus, and in 1901) the proportion of literate faa dee 
persons among them was less than half that. prevailme amoug 
the Hindus. ‘This is) partly due to the fact that) the immense 
majority of the upper and middle classes are) Himdus, slim 
ohbtainmg most cf its converts iv Assim from the lower Hindu 
eastes. The proportion of Muhammadans in high sehools is 
barely a third of that of | Uindus, and in) amddle and 
primary schools it is little over one-half. Special consideration 
is given to the claims of educated Muhainmadans when making 
appointments to Government service, and cforts have been made to 
improve the character of instruction in their private schools. 


The gradual spread of education in the ealier days of British General 
rule has been already referred fo, and the prepertion of Children (augyenal 
under instinetion to those of a sehcolegoing age rose from 57 per 
thousand in TS8s0-S1 to H0dn Psmeet, and to P22 om 1903-01, 
Aceording to the census of 907, 36 persons por thousand were able 
to read and write. Education lins made most proeress in the Surma 
Valley, and in the Cachir plains (1 and in Sylhet AL out of 
every thousand males were classed as literate In the valley 
of the Brahmaputra the ratio varied from 68— in Kamrcp to 49 
in Godlpira. The proportion in the bill Districts was 59, but this 
high rat: is partly due to the presnee of a considerable forcign 
literate population in the bil. Except amony the Ahdsis, the 
number of women who could read and write was inconsiderable, 
The best educated sections of the community are the higher Jlindu 
castes, such a the Brihman, Nay sth, Ganak and Baidya. A 
considerable proportion of native Christians and Slediuis are also 
literate, but few of the aboriginal tribes, except the Khasis, Gairos, and 
Lushais, have mastered even the clements, though schools have in 
many cases been opened for their special benefit. The foes charged 
can hardly be considered prohibitive. In the upper chises of high 
schools boys pay from Ks. 2 to Rs. 8 per mensem, but sducation 
in lower primary schools is free, though prescnts are sumetimes wade 
to the teachers, 
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The following table shows the direct expenditure incurred on 
various grades of sehools in 1903-04 :— 


ee ee ee a ee nee. 





Expenditure on institutlons majntamed or sided by 
publie Cunds in 1903-04 fr. m 








1 Disteiet 
Provinetal and muui- 
venues. cipal 
funds. 


Other 
Foes. aourees. | Total 






ee ee 


Arts Colleges 84908, 6,604} 3,464 | 18,664 


| Ra. | Rs. Bs. Re. Ks. 
Training and special schools 28,560 ' 6,714] 6,159 | 9,738 | 49,171 


| 
| 87983 83.873 iaactas | 6.481 |2,10,243 
16,525 214,015 | 20,822 C0883 3 LL eS 


Secondary bays’ schools. 
Primary — ditto 
Girls’ schools ... si | 4.604 10,968 1135 6,707 | 2ano8 


1 
! \ | 
: | \ ! 











Total -_ « | 95,168 263,970 1,65,228 1,186,763 6,42,129 
| : 








Tn 1903-04, 9 papers were published in Assam, of which 3 
were in English, 2 in Bengali, 1 in Assamese, and 3 in Karis. 
None of these papers was issued oftener than once a week, and 
not one had as many a6 1,200 subscribers, the average circulation 
being about 750. Only 9 books were published in 1903-04, most 
of which were small treatises of an educational character or works on 
Feligious subjects. 


There are no large medical institutions in the Province, but 185 
digpensaries are maintained, of which 35 have accommodation for 
in-patients. The largest hospitals are those at Dibrugarh (98 beds), 
Dhubri (37 beds), Tezpur (49 beds), and Nowgong (38 beds). 
One of these institutions has heen opened at the headquarters of 
each District and subdivision, and of recent years there has been 
large increase in the number of rural or village dispensaries. The 
marked development in the number of dispensaries and in the 
extent to which they have been used by the people during the last 
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twenty-three years is shown in the following abstrat — 








1881. 18)). | wo. 1903. 

Nuwber of ervil hospitals and dis- 
pensaries os oe 2h 74 125 127 

Average daily number of in-dvur 
patients ais 161 212 36] 374 
‘* » ~out-door pati-nts... 448 1,490 3,160 3,829 

Rs. Re ka, Ry 
Income from— 

(2) Government payments .. 16,105 | 35,237 SPY Ee | 61,7838 


(4) Local and = municipal 


(4) Medicines, diet, Dbuild- 
ings, ete... oa 





19,616 | 92,020 
oe near SPs Hae AMD A ase a 

Between 1881 and 1901 the population of fhe Province 
increased by 19 per cent., but the number of cases treated in) 1903 
was nearly sixtcen times that of the number in ISS], and more 
than eight operations were performed for every one carried out in 
the earlier year. The mass of the people in the Assam Valley 
are, however, still indifferent to the advantages to be obtamed from 
European methods. The majority of cases treated at the dispen- 
saries are of a very eimple character, and the operatiuns perlormed 
are for the most part unimportant. A leper asylum has recently 
been opened at Sylhet. The total number of lepers treated in 
1903 was 48, 

There is an asylum at Tezpur, to which insane persons are 
sent from the hill Districts and the Assam Valley. Lunatics 
from the Surm4 Valley are sent to the Dacea asylum. 

The salient statistics of the Tezpur asylum are shown in the 
following abstract :— 


yments ... 8,593 | 62,278 94004 5 OE250 
{e) Fees. endowments, and | | 
other sources . 15,007 | 51,562 | 9 85.257; SILI 
Expenditure on— | \ 
(a) Estabhshment . 18,026 | 45,054 81475 0 OGY 
167,539 | 1,110,675 











3.973! 4490! 5.285 


(a) Establishment ... igs 3.786 
4,: 5361: 9221 lire 


(8) Diet, buildings, eto. at 


re rE 


1881. lawl. Yel. 10a. 
Average daily number of — | | 
(a) Criminal lunatics “ 18 | BO | 37 54 
(4) Other lunatics ... ave od | ou | #2 Lol 
See coerce cea Wes ita ae 
a) vernmest payments bee 454 | 129): VZ761 | TLON7 
(2) Fees and other sources Ae 6OU | lly" L672 | 686 
Expenditure on— | 
| 
| 
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In the ten years ending with 1901 there were 350 admis. on- 
In 232 cases the cause of insanity was unknown, in 45 care 
ganja was said to have been the predisposing cause, in 16 epilepsy, 
in 12 fever, in 10 spirit drinking, in 9 heredity, and in 6 opium. 

Tnoculation ig still practised mm different parts of the Province. 
The virus is obtained from persons whose vmall-pox cruptions are 
about vight days old, and after it has been dileted with water 
it is applied to small incisions which have bee made in the 
orm of the patient, An attack of small-pox supersines, andl if 
the patient recovers, his chances of contracting the dias in 
the ordinary way are very slight. Unfortunately, ie mieny cases 
the person inoculated dies, and under any citenmsuir she +. 
a dangerous source of infection to Wis neighbours, dit: 
seldom take service in the vaccination department, though puier ne 
is given to them hefure other candidates. 

Vaccination is only compulsory in the larger tows. vb chon 


1901 had a population oof (79,865, Init, exeept aioe oe 
Mahiipurushias, « somewhat bigoted sect of Vaishnava. owt - 
headquarters are at Barpetii in KAmrap, its advautaees are gous hy 


recognised. In 1908, 263 vacemators were entertained. In 
information is given in the following abstract :— 





18-0-81 1sp0-01, | 100-01. Tyo = 
~— eres ! Sutra = 

Population among whom H 

vaccination was carried on] * 5,122,745 6,126,343 B26, 08 
Number of suceessful | \ \ 

operations wee {21,1701 101,157; 257,336, QL 
Ratio per thousand of | ! 

population wae * 27 42, AL 





Total expenditure on yace 
eination 


. | * 115,811 0 G23833 0 O2daNt 0 0 
Cost per successful case 


* Oo 1 9, o18 019 
{ 





— 











Bate of quiz = The system of selling pice packets of quinine at post offices 


nine. 
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was first brought into full working in 1896. In that. year 67,000 
packets were suld through the agency of the postal” department 
and 33,000 by missionaries in the Kliisi and Juintid Hills. In 
1903-01 the number of packets suld was 105,000 but, in 1898, 
which was a very unhealthy year, more than double this «quantity 
was disposed of. 

The sanitation of rural areas is in a far from satisfactory 
condition. There are no conservancy arrangements, and the water 
supply is usually drawn from sluggish rivers and tanks exposed to 
every form of pollution, or from shallow wells. A considerable 
number of masonry wells have been constructed at central sites 


® Information not availablo. 
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by the local authorities, but unfortunately the Assamese often 
decline to use fem. ,-Jn 1896, a system of sanitary inspection 
books was inaugurated in 110 villages, but it is doubtful whether 
any practical advantages have accrued. In the hills the villages 
arc, a8 a rule, built on sites which are fairly free from jungle, and, 
though often very dirty, are exposed to the purifying influences of 
the sun and air. 

The following account of the surveys ofthe Province is taken 
from the General Administration Report fur the year 1902-03:— °72VE¥" 
“The professional revenue survey of the plains Districts of the 
Province was undertaken while these Districts formed part of Bengal, 
and was brought to a conclusion shortly after the formation of the 
Chief Commissionership. In this survey village houndarics, where 
they existed, andthe boundaries of certain tea grants and revenue-free 
estates, a8 well as the geographical and topographical features 
of the country, were mapped, usually on the scale of 4 inches 
to a mile; but, except in the Jaintii Parganas and Cichdr, no 
field survey was made, and the results were of little practical 
use for revenue purposes. In the permanently settled portion of 
Sylhet, the survey was preceded in the years 1559-65 by 
demarcation of the boundarics of villages and estates by non- 
professional agency, in the course of which mays of the estates 
were pr. by chain and compass on the senle of 16 inches 
to a mile, and these maps, inaccurate though they are in many 
respects, afford the most recent record of the boundaries of cstates 
in that area. A cadastral survey, bascd on a regular professional 
traverse of the portions of the Assam Valley where most cultivation 
was to be found, was commenced in 1883 and completed in 1893, 
and similar cadastral surveys of the ryotw dar: portions of Sylhet 
and Céchér have been effected for resettlement purpeses in 
subsequent years. The field maps of these surveys are on the scale 
of 16 inches toa mile. While the cadastral survy of a portion 
of the Assam Valley Districts was in progress, the opportunity 
was taken to train the local mandals in surveying with the plane 
table, and after the professional party had left the valley, certain 
additional areas were surveyed cadastrally by local ageney on the 
basis of plane-table traverses in successive years. 14 was sub- 
sequently decided that all such extension surveys should be made 
on the basis of theodolite traverses, and since 1899 a permanent 
professional survey detachment has been maintained in the Province, 
which is charged with the duty of preparing traverses for further 
cadastral survey which the extension of cultivation may neccssitate, 
as well as with correcting and bringing up to date the topographical 
details in the standard District maps, and with mincr survey 
operations undertaken in the Proviuce which require professional skill. 

herever an area has Leen brought under cadastral survey, 
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arra ta have been made for having the maps and other 

kept as far as possible up to date, and the nent marks 
looked after by the agency of mandals in the B putra valley 
and patwiris in the Surmd Valley. The Géro, Khasi and Jaintié, 
and Nigé Hille, and a portion of the Lushai Hills have been 
surveyed by the Topographical Branch of the Imperial Survey 
Department.” 

A full bibliography of writings dealing with Assam will be 
found in the Report on the Progress of Historical Research in 
Assam, (Shillonz), 1897. Other authorities which may be consulted 
are W. Robinson, A Deseriptire Account of Assam, 1841;  Princi- 
pal Heads of the History and. Statratics of the Dacca Division, 
(Calcutta), 1568; <A. J. Moffatt Mills, Report om the Province 
of Assam, (Calcutta), 1854; Sir W. W. Hunter, A Statistical 
Account of Assam, 1879; J. M’Cosh, Zoprgraphy of Assam, 
(Calentta), 1837; A. Mackenzie, History of the relations of 
the Government with the Hilt Tribes of the North-East Frontier 
of Bengal, (Calcutta), 1884; KR. B. Pemberton, Aecport on 
the Eastern Frontier of British India, (CalcuttaY, 1835; Census 
of Assim, 1881, 1891, and 1901; Introduction to the Land 
Revenue Manual, Assam, (Calcutta), 1896; An Account of the 
Province of Assam and tts Administration, (Shillong), 1903 ; 
Various papers in the Journal v the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
niore particularly Volume XLI, Part I, Assam in the 16th 
and 11th Centuries, by H. Biochman; and Volume LXII, Part J, 
No. 4; B. A. Gait, the Koch Kings of Kamarupa, (Shillong), 
1895 ; a History of Assam, by E. A. Gait ; and a series of district 
Gazetteers by B. C, Allen are under publication. 
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TABLE Iv. 


Statistics of agriculture in the Assam Valley Division, excluding 
the per manently-settled estates in Goalpara. 















Average for 7| Average for 
years ending | 10 years end- 
1839-90. ing 1899-00, 













Acres. Acres. Acres. 




















Current fallow rT * 686,358 | 785,582; 791,310 
Unsettled waste tee * 8,169,488 | 9,376,606 | 9,642,130 
Rice awe -». | 1,164,286 | 1,287,917 | 1,236,190 | 1,380,410 
Other food grains, including| 55,075 | 66,542 | 65,053 | 74,545 
pulses. 
Oil-seeds ban _ 154,718 164,323 123,408 161,764 
Sugarcane soe as 18,591 17,451 17,937 19,388 
Tea... wae sae 113,914 159,701 204,955 204,702 
Miscellaneous ... aes 197,304 238,646 219,792 199,830 
Total area cropped ... | 1,703,888 | 1,934,480 | 1,866,333 | 2,040,639 
oak ae I 
Area double cropped aie 175,304 180,014 134,687 181,225 
Net area cropped v+ | 1,528,584 | 1,754,436 | 1,731,646 | 1,669,414 





' Figures not available. 
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TABLE VI. 
Pant I. 


Statistics of the value in rupees (thousands omitted) of the Ratl 
and River-borne Trade of Assam with the otherProvinces of 
India for the oficial years 18qo0-g1, 1900-01, and 1903-04. 


Articles. | 1890.01. | 1900-01. | 1003-06, 


re 








eae ae eoeias and Indian 











Pel soca twist and yarn : 9,66 9,08 9,08 
” piece-; eee x 86,77 86,66 89,66 
Gram and pulse so a 9,72 13,84 14,26 
Metals pee ee ra. 27,14 39,68 28,83 
Oils, kerosene ae aes 9,39 11,71 10,38 
i others... sed ai 12,17 21,41 14,09 
ae not in the husk ... : 6,16 38,41 19,87 
pane eis eis 20,55 20,65 14,45 
8u owe see cae 19,24 22,14 28,10 
To ac8 eee iss ‘ 8,84 13,97 12,61 
All other article ar P 61,68 1,23,60 1,31,68 
Total eee nee tee 2,72,10 4,03,05 3,72,90 
‘ports— 
Caoutchoue..? aes oa 3,63 3,82 1.18 
Coal and coke Pe ss 10,58 9,50 16.49 
Cotton, ra - ae “1,62 3,21 3,14 
Creed Aarig skins ae a 2,17 5,65 9,32 
e00 sie, _ 8,52 15,10 17,99 
oy ee wae. 1,13 1,99 4.92 
Oil-seeds ... we ani ets eit Hee 
Or anges ose ese eee 9! Py my 
Rice in the husk ees wee 83,74 31,36 42,18 
Stone and lime eve ae 6,83 6,61 2,91 
Tea wae sie «| 3,89,74 446,66 | 5,61,81 
Wood eee vee ace ooo 14,99 16,67 
All other articles es eee 88,24 68,76 51,00 
Total eve ae ow | = 4,83,48 6,34,65 7,65,60 
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TABLE VI. 
Parr II. 


Statistics of the value in rupecs (thousands omttted) of the 
Soreign land trade of Assam for the off cial years 1890-91, 
1900-01, and 1903-04. 
{N.B.—This table dues not include trade with Mamopuror Aull Mppeia.) 




















——— Articles. | 1890-91. | inoue jee 
Imports— 
Blankets | 8 6 7 
Horses and ponies wa | 23 16 85 
Rubber ee ae sae 1,00 1,82 1,67 
Spices | 4 6 12. 
Wax | 6 11: 27 
All other articles ies ice | 23 26 1,30 
Se es ees 
Total vee a ine 1,64 2,45 4,18 
Exports— 
Cotton, twist and yarn... ats 2 4 
Cotton, piece-goods a... di a 9 
Opium wes ae ore 7 na | 
Rice, husked ... sts ive 10 7 4 
Sek es - Ma 3 | 4 8 
Silk ee wet tee 19 | 36 56 
All other articles rr ase 17 17 34 
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TABLE VII. 
Statistics of Criminal Fustice in the plains Districts of Assam. 




















: ae 
4 g 
2 Se ae 
ae Bs &f 191, 1903. a 
ve | se £ 
< 53 bz 
eae Es 
Number of persons tred— | 
qa) For offences against per- 9,610 10,807 | 11,273 | 11,573 37 
son and property. 
(b) For other offences against | 2,851 3,821 2,589 3,327 56 
the Indian Penal Code. | 
(c) For offences against Spe-| 4,616! 7,762 6,664 7,343 63 
eral and Local Laws. | 
| 
Total... «» | 17,077 | 22,390 | 2 1,616 | 22,243 48 








Statistics of Civil Fustice in the plains Districts of Assam. 

















Average for | Average for 
10 years end-, 1U years end- 
ing 1690. | tug 3900. 





1901. | 1903, 








Suits for money-and moveable 20,409 19,532 2.,684 | 21,121 
property. 


Title and other swits oe 2,614 3,677 3,220 4,076 


Rent suits ose oes 1,972 3,811 4,966 4,836 





. 
— SS a 


Total wee oo 24,895 26,950 28,876 30,033 
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TABLE VIII. 


A. 


Principal sources: of ordinary Provincial revenuc) in rupecs 
Assam, (thousands omitted). 






















































Average for 10] Average for 10 Low ending Sist 
years endin ‘era ondi Year ending Sint | 
dist Maron 1090. | sist March | March igi. | March 1905. 
— . . a > ‘a 
r a ts | 2 a a a | & 
5 5 E % 5 p = 
fe | £ Caja E> B. 1 § 
ee S213 |gels | 22,2 | fie 
a) 45 | gi} = 
pial] fala. l de] a | Bl 3 
7: 3s gé ' ws 2: d Ete { a] 
54 Be Es | bea ea 5; pa i ot. 
Be | ob | BE | 2E | 88122] 22° =8 
fe 1 Ee | ag] Be | 2B | FE | 22; #2 
a2 a a ao | fe | sb! Se 
2a 83 $3 H 53 eo | Ee | gh | BS 
= je = ——~r__i- , 





Land revenue «-- | 41,13) 24,06) 56,13) 43,37 | 62,16 pee 63,68 67,3 
Stamps one 7,35| 4,89[ 8,62) 6,47) 9,47] 7,0) il ZAL 
Exciso eee | 21,16) 10,86) 27,17) 6,74 m4 7,34) 3 1,24) 7,56 


Assossed taxcs ... |2,18(a)/1,09(a)} 2,76) 1,49) 24H 12 


Forests . 


2) 


- |2,60(8)|1,25(8)| 4,1 2,76 





Registration ... 2s 





Other sources ... | 10, 5,64, 24,01] 5,34, 37,79) 5,5 


83,07] 46,66/1,12,76 65,98,1,38,01 71,04/1,61,52] 93,02 


() The avernge fe for S years. | (5) The average is for 8 years. 
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TABLE VIII. 
B 


Provincial expenditure under principal heads in rupees, 
Assam, (thousands omutied). 


















Average for | Average _ Year ending | Year endin 
Oponing balaace ret 8,87 11,18 
1, Charges in respect of col- 8,82 11] 
lection (principally Land 
Revenue and ats). 
2. Salaries and Expenses of 
Civil Departments—- 
(a) General Administra- 1,98 
ion. 
3) Law and Justice .. 6,1 
yi ice ... eo 9,01 
) Education . 1, 
6) Medical ime 1,17 
her heads Pre 
8. Pensions and =  miscolla- 1,36 
neous civil charges. 
t Civil Public Works Pr 6.40 
. Other charges and adjust-. 7,01 
menta. ERE EERbstee 
Total Expenditure a 4,48 
Closing balance ene 9,28 
TABLE IX. 
Income and Expenditure of local boards in Assam. 








Yoars, 





= 1900-01. | 1908-04, 
a ee poems te LATE =k 
Income from— 
Provincial Rates... 38 6,183,665 
Civil Works eas 9 2,583 
Pounds _ 76,087 
Ferries es 1,04,1389 
Contributions eco 8,39,1 18 
Other sources rrry 1,17,613 
Ses | Income _ 12,62,906 
are iture on— —— a gp lem, oe ey 
funds ave 2,659 
Post Office nes 42,777 
ia 3.287459 
nos' eee fs 
Medical” F _ 99,678 
Civil Works oie 6,11,488 
Other heads ace 25,828 
Total Expenditure 12,13,548 


TABLE X. 


Income and Expenditure of aaa is isad om Assam. 


— en a 











| Years. 
Aecrage for 
— Wyouserd- —- 
Ing Pyle 
| 1906 01 | 1902 04. 
| Rs. | Re. 
Taxes on houses and lands ... ase 41,915 11,411 66,179 
IT 
Other taxes... wes ae BB366 | 66,817 CH,53L 
Rents He oa ae 5724 } 7,132 H 6,155 
| H 
! jou. ! 


Grants from Government and Local 67,953 69,117 








Boards. | 
Other sources... i ach 56,806 69,570, 67,941 
| i ees 
anne eran as | 
Total Income ., ee eee | LY S42 | 2.40,N8N 265,053 453 


ee 























Expenditure on administration and collec- 17,240 18,404 18,860 
tion of taxes. | 
Pathe safety... we ae 6,95 4 10, 100 | 11,453 
Water-supply and drainage— 
(2) Capital... see Yoo ee 25,555 | 15,276 
(@) Maintenance *- wee Ve | 19595 | 19,293 
Conservancy... vee 55,267 70,00 | 80,713 
Hospitals and dispensaries 7,198 | 8,029 8,966 
Public Works .. os | 48,110 = 68,293 | 71004 
Publie Instruction ai | 6,060 7,806 | s942 
Other heads... sis tue | 23,673 21,527 22,290 
aaa eee 


Total Expenditure ee | 1,94,850 , 2,419,549 ;  2,60,865 
1 
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oa TABLE XI. 
Statistics of the Civil and Military Police Force in Assam. 


Civil Police— 
Supervising staff— 








istrict and Assistant 10 9 16 16 
Superintendents. 
Inspectors... nei 20 20 20 21 
Subordinate staff — 
Sub- Inspectors ose 67 59 116 137 
Head constables oe 180 266 236 226 
Constables... cis 1,259 1,779 2,308 2,280 
Union and Municipal Police 111 15 15 1S 
Rural Police... dee 6,304 6,792 6,85-4 6.807 
Military Police — 
Officers ee eee 255 273 354 343 
Men ce ose 2,086 2,156 2,674 2,527 
Ra. Rs. Rs, Rs. 
Expenditure* vee 18,87,067 | 12,38,449 | 19,68,849 | 18,86,252 








® Includes figares for rural police. 


TARLE XII. 
Statistics of the Fails of Assam. 








— [om [ wm. | wo, | te 















Number of Dis- 
trict jails. 

Number of Sub- 
sidiary jails 
(Look-ups). 

Average daly 
jail popula- 
tion—- 


fa Male... 
( 
1,461 1,612 1,638 1,459 


4 4 9 7 
17 13: 15 17 


1,408) 1,577 1,600 1,434 
35 83 








6) Female... 
1 


Total 


Bate of jail mor- 43| 52 26) 28 











Rs. & p- Re. 8 Rs. » PP. 
Expenditure on 1,24,518 0 0] 2,92,829 0 0| 1,80,701 ‘O “0 
jail mainto- 
mance. 
Cost per prisone 9912 9 142 9 2 123 18 9 
Profits on jail| 45,882 00 28,548 0 0} 13,357 0 0 9,410 0 0 


manufactures. 
Earnings per 26 16 0 930 760 


prisoner. 





* Cihefly on eztra mural labour. 
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Nn? DAFLA HILIS. 


Aka Hills.—Section of the sub-Himéleyan Hills lying north 
of the Darrang District, Assam, between the Dhansiri and Dikrai 
rivers. The hills have steep serrated ridges covered with dense 
forest, but, owing to the inhospitable nature of the country and 
of its mhabitants, have never been properly explored. The Aka 
tribe ia divided into two sections, nicknamed the Haziri-khois, or 
‘ tribe supported by a thousand groups of ryots’ and the Kapiés- 
chors or ‘thieves who lurk in the cotton fields,’ and in the time of the 
Assam Riajis, they regularly harried the inhabitants of the plains. 
For many years the chief of the K&pfs-chor tribe, Tayi R.ij.i, 
violeted our boundaries, and in 1629 he was" ured and ladged 
in the Gauhiti jail. In 1882, he was rel but, immediately 
resumed his attacks, and in 1835 massacred all the inhabitants 
of the police out: and British village of Bauirara. Six years 
later he surrendered, and an agreement was made by which beth 
sections of the tribe received a yearly allowance in consideration 
of good conduct. In 1883, Medhi, the Kapis-chor chicl, di tained o 
mauzadir who had visited his villages, while his brother canied off 
from Bailipfra ao clerk and ranger in the employ of the Forest 
department. A punitive expedition was despatched which occupicd 
ALA territory Bm | recovered the captives, with the exception of the 
mauzadir, who had died. Since that date they have yiven little 
trouble, but in 1900 a party of armed Akés forcibly entered the 
shop of a trader at Béilipéra, in order to exact the amount which 
they alleged was due to them for rubber tapped in thchills. A fine 
was imposed on the tribe, but in order to minimise the chances of 
friction it was decided to discontinue the practice under which coolies 
had been sent into the hills to tap rubber, and to leave the hillmen 
to bring down this product themselves. The Akés are appurcnily 
of Tibeto-Burman origin, and, though a small tribe, are warlike 
and independent. "Toei sireoggth ‘Ties in their position which 
enables them to attack British mabloce without difficulty, while 
punitive expeditions sent into their hills are costly out of all pro- 
portion to the damage inflicted on the enemy. An account of the 
Akiie will be found in Colonel Dalton’s Ethnology of Bengal. 


Dafié Hills.—Section of the Himdlayan range lying north 
of the and oe Districts, Assam, between the 
Rang&nadi on the cast and the Bhareli on the west and occupied by 
the Dafli tribes. These tribés are of Tibeto-Burman origin, and 
arc of short, sturdy physique with a Mongolian type of coun- 
tenance. They are much less united than the Akas, r neigh- 
bours on the west, and sare thus less formidable to Government. 
In the time of the Ahom Réj4s the Dafiés were accustomed to 
levy blackmail wpon the people of the plains, and this custom was 
the cause of sruoh-teunble till 1852 when they were finally induced 
to commute their claims for a money payment. In 1572, they 
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raided a village of Daflis in the Darrang District, whom they 

considered te be responsible for the introduction of an epidemic 
into the hills, killed two persons and carried off 44 captives om” 
blockade was instituted, but proved ineffectual, and a milityr? foreo' 
was sent into the hills in 1874-75 which attained! t deatred” 
object of liberating the prisoners who survived. Since that date 
the tribe has given little trouble, and though individuals have 
occasionally been carried off from the plains, their release has been, 
effected without difficulty. 2 ei 

Miri Hills.—Section of the.Himilayan range lvine north “of 
the Lakhimpur District, Assam, between the hills occupied by the 
Gallongs and the Rang&nadi, und inhabited by the Miri tribe. 
The Miris are of Tibcto- Burman origin, and have tall, well-developed 
frames, with pleasant countenances of the Mongolian type. Unlike 
their neighbours they have never piven trouble to the British 
Government, and large numbers of the tribe have now settled on 
the Assam plains. A full account of the Mhiris will be found in 
Colonel Dalton’s Ethnology of Bengal. 

Abor Hills.—Scction of the Himalayan range lying on the 
northern frontier of the Province of Assam, be!ween the Siom 
river on the west and the Dibang on the east, occupied by tribes 
of Tibeto-Burman origin loosely termed “ Abors ” or “ unknown 
savages.” Owing to the difficulty of the country, and the 
inhospitable character of the inhabitants, these hills have never been 
properly explored. The ranges, which are of considcrable height, 
are covered with dense forest, and intersected with large rivers 
which make their way through wild and precipitous gorges into the 

lains. The Abor tribes fall into two chief sections, the Passi- 

eyongs, who occupy the hills bounded on the west hy the Miri 
country and on the east by the Dihding, and the Bur Abors 
who live between that river and the Dibing. The Abors 
are short and sturdy savages with countenances of a marked 
Mongolian type. They possess a high opinion of their own 
strength and importance, and the want of population on the north 
bank of the Brahma, utra between Dibrugarh and Sadiyi is largely 
due to the dread of their raids. On several occasions Government 
has found it necessary to send itive expeditions into their hills 
to avenge the murders of British subjects. Such expeditions were 
des in 1858 and 1859, and in 1861 when a fresh massacre 
took place a few miles from Dibrugarh, preparations were made to 
establish a chain of outposts along the north bank of the 
Brahmaputra. ‘The Abors appear to have been impressed by these 
operations, and entered into agreements under which they were to 
eceive an annual allowance of iron hoes, salt, opium, and other 
articles, so long as they continued to be of good behaviour. For 
some years the tribes remained quict, but in 1889 four Miris, who 
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were British subjects, were decoyed by Passi-Meyongs acroas the 
frontier and killed. The guilty villages were punished by a fine, 
but in 1893 the hillmen again broke out and cut up a patrol of 
three military police sepoys. A few weeks later a second attack 
was made on a police patrol, one of whom was killed and one 
wounded. An expedition was then sent into Abor territory which 
oveupied the principal villages after meeting with a good deal of 
resistance, and as a further punishment a blockade was imposed 
against the tribe, which was only withdrawn in 1900. These 
measures appear to have made sume impression upon the Abors, and 
their conduct of recent years has been satisfactory. A full account 
of their mannera and customs will be found in Cvolonel Dalton’s 
Ethnology of Bengal. 


Mishmi Hills.—Scection of the mountain ranges on the northern 
frontier of Assam which shut in the eastern end of the valley of 
the Brahmaputra, between the Dibing and the Brahmaputra. 
These hills are occupied by the Mishmi tribe, and have never been 
properly explored. They consist, as far as is known, of steep ridges 
covered, as a rule, with tree forest, and some of the peaks are over 
16,000 feet in height. Geologically these hills secm to be a conti- 
nuation of the Burmese axials. The higher ranges are probably 
composed of gneiss and granite, and there are some reasons for 
supposing that they may contain deposits of economic value. Lime- 
oe boulders are foan in the b of the rivers issuing from 
them. 7 


The Mishmis are divided into four tribes, the Chulikdtti or 
erop-haired, the Bebejiya, the Digfiru, and the Migu or Midhi. 
They sro a short, sturdy race of the Tibeto-Burman stuck, with 
features of a Mongolian type. They are keen traders and devoted 
to a pastoral rather than to an agricultural life, cattle and wives 
being the chief outward sign of wealth. A full account of these tribes 
will be found in Colonel 'Balton’s Ethnoiogy of Bengal. The first 
expedition into the Mishmi country was made in 18.27, end further 
attempts were made in 1836 and 1845, but none of the explerers 
succeeded in gxtting more than three quarters of the way to Rimd, 
the frontier town of Tibet. In 1851 M. Krick, a French missionary, 
reached that place and returned in safety to Assam, but on his 
revisiting the country in 1854 he was treacherously murdered by 
a Mishmi chief. The offender was captured and carried to Dibru- 
gath where he was duly convicted and hanged ; and yceng: ae ‘were 
again made in 1860 and 1878 to reach the valley of the Zayul, as 
the eastern arro of the Brahmaputra is called, but they were wnsuc- 
cessful. In the cold weather of 1885-86, Myr. Needham and 
Captain Mulesworth marched from Sadiy4 to Rima, bnt were 
prevented frem going beyend that place by the obstructive attitude 
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of the Tibctan authorities. The path followed ran along the north 
bank of the Brahmaputra, the total distance traversed buing 157 miles 
Tor the first 46 miles it lies entirely in the plains, and for the 
portion of the journey elephants can be used for transport From 
here to the Tibetan border, 26 miles west of Rimi, travelling is 
somewhat difficult. The trackis rugged and uneven and crosses 
ranges of hills varying from 1,000 to 3,500 feet. in heieht, but these 
difficulties disappear on entering the Zayul valley, The npper portion 
of this valley was described by M. Krick as a tract cultivated as far 
as the cye could see, and abounding in herds of oxew, arses, horses, 
and micles: and in ves of bamboo, Laurel, orange, citron and peach 
trees. Pandit A. K. who entered the valley from the cast. described 
the winter crops au rice, millets, and pulses, while wheat, barley and 
mustard ripened in the spring. The Mishinis doa good deal of 
trade both with the Zayul valley and with Assam. They reeeive 
from the Tibetans cattle, woollen coats, swords, metal vessels, aud 
other articles and give them in exchange Mishmi f+ /a (a plant 
much valued as a febrifuge), musk, and Mishmi poison. 


Tn 1899, the Bebejiya Mishmis murdered three Kharti British 
subjects and carried off three children. An expedition was 
despatched against them in the following cold weather, which, after 
« tedious and difficult march, succeeded in recovering: the captives 
and burning the guilty villa +s. ‘The Bebeyrya country hes to the 
east uf the Dibing river and 18 entered by the Maizu pass which 
ig 8,99U feet above sea-level. 


Khamti Hills.— Hilly country on the frontier of \-<am, Ivin# 
at the eastern end of the Brahmaputra valley and inhabited by the 
Khamntis, a tribe of Shan origin, who are said to have migiated 
north-~ .rds to the hills near the upper waters of the frrawaddy and 
oe. «2 when Mogaung was taken by Alaung-paya about the 
middle of the 18th century. A section of the tribe moved on into 
Assam and settled near Sadiyaé, and their Jeader succeeded in estab- 
lishing his position as the feudal chict of the surrounding country. 
He was recognised by the British when they took over the territorws 
of the Ahom prince, but his son declined to abide by the cecisions of 
the local British officer, and was deprived of his office and digmities, 
The Khamtis then rose, raided the settlement at Sadiya, and 
killed the Commanding Officer, Colonel White, in 1539, The rising 
was, however, quickly suppressed, and. no trouble has since been given 
by the tribe. ; 

Bor Khamti, the principal stronghold of this people, consists of 
the valley of the Namkiu (the western branch of the [rrawaildy) with 
the surrounding hills. It can be reached ed the Patkar and the 
Hukong valley, or by a route running seuth-cast from Nadivi up 
the valley of the Diyun, over the Chankan pass, which is 5,100 feet. 
above the level of the sea. The distance frum Satiyé to Putau, 
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tho principal Bor Khamti village, is only 197 miles. After Bishi 
the path is very difficult in places, and runs through dense forests 
where there are no villages and no means of obtaining supplies. 
Oaks, rhododendrons, and beeches grow fre‘ly on the hills, and 
large game, such as elephants and rhinoceros, are common. 
Putau is situated.in a valley, but is shut in on every side ex-ept the 
south by hills, which in the winter are erowiel with snow. 
The valley is about 25 miles long by 15 broad and_ is about 
1,500 feet above sea-level. The villages are surrounded hy a 
Eee abont 12 feet high, made of split trees interlaced with 

mboo. The houses are large commodious s'tuctures built on piles, 
and the audience chamber in the Rij.i’s house is sume 50 feet 
in length by 4) wide. Rice is the staple crop grown in the valley, 
but pulae and poppy are also cultivated, the Khamtis being 
much addicted to the us3 of opium. The people are much more 
civilized than most of the hill tribes on the north-cast 
fronticr, and near Putau there is a brick built t-mp'e 95 feet 
high with a gilded cupola. Some of the images of Buddha in this 
temple are of considerable artistic merit. The Khamtis have been 
described by Dulton (Ethnology of Bengal). They seem tv stand in 
some awe of the Singphos who adjoin them on the west, and the 
Khakus, who are suid to be of the same race as the Singphos, who 
occupy the hills on the east. Little is known about the geology of 
ee but pyrit:, calcho-pyrite, and galena are found in this 
locality. 


Singpho Hills.—Tract of hilly country lying to the south-cast 
of the Lakhimpur District, Assam, inhabited by the Singphos or 
Kachins as they are called in Upper Burma. Their original home 
scems to have been near the sources of the Irrawaddy, but they have 
gradually moved southwards and have cros-ed the Hukong 
valley and the Patkai and have entered the valley of the Brahma- 
putra. The Singphos first settled in Assam towards the end of the 
18th century, their villages being located on the Buri Dihing and 
on the Tengapini east of Sadiyi. By degrees they assumed ao 
state of semi-independence, and offered some resistance to our 
troops when upper Assam came under British rule. It was then 
found that their villages were full of Assamese slaves, and no less 
than 6,UC0 were released hy Captain Neufville, the officer in com- 
mand. The Singphos live in small villages, several of which 
usually own a quasi-allegiance to one chief. Their houses are raised 
on piles, and are often 100 feet in length by 20 broad, with 
an open balcony at the end where the women of the family sit 
and work. They form a large element in the population of 
the IIukong valley whichlies to the south of the Pitkai 


Fange. 
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Manabum. — Range of hills lying on the extreme eastern frontier 
(th Lakhimpur District, Assim, h-tween 27° 00° and 27? ti N. 
nd 5" Sk and 96° 68° KE. Phes: hills are an outlyiiee spur of the 
ountin country eceupied Ly the Sumephos and Khamtx and 
wrk the eastern limit of the effective jurisdiction of the Assam 

Government. 

Daphabum.-—Mountain ridee, situated et ween 27° 28" and 27° 
47° No and 96° lf and 960 55° Bo t> the east of the TLakliampus 
nae ia The summit. of the highss! peak is 15,005 feet above sca 
] vel. 

Patkai.—Ranse of hills lying to the seuth of the Lakhinpar 
Distret, Assam, between 26° 80 aud 7 loa No awl 93° 05 and 
96° 15° BL Lhe general height of the range is about Ov tect, but 
if contains summits nearly 7,000 feet in hight Thy Jialis are 
composed of upper tttiany reeks and thous des aire Clothed an dense 
forest The pass over the Pathai as the recognis do roat+ between 
Burma and the Avgsim Valley, though, as it-entarls a lene ooreh 
through wild and billy eonntry, there is hitle mntercours: hetween 
the two Provinces If was by this track that the Alwems enter d 
the valley of the Bralunaputra in the 13th centary, and it was asd 
by the Burmese when they were summed to Nesam oat the bein 
ung of the 19th ceutury toasstst Cha dra Kants, one oh the Last 
of the Nhom Rijis In 1837, Dr. Griffiths crossed the Pithaa mo 
the Hukong valley, and in PS@00a railway survey perty  thive rec 
the range, The estimated cost of the coustracteer ef oti from 
Ledoin the Takbanpar DistrieG over the Pathot amd dewn the 
Luhong valley to 'Paunent station inthe Vin velley wes iss 
lakhs of rupees for a total len, th of iste gates The tie, tan ade. 
would be carried through the eumuit of the Pautharin a tinea) 7,00 
feet in length and situated 2.700 feet above toe dev ct the cea, 
The rocks in that ueauhbonrhood vonsrt oan uidurated: su gsfone, 
The hills are inhabital by Nougit tmbes Vibes wher bee eer ate 
Vukorg sid of the watershed are subpet te Sipapho chit. 
They are armed with dar, moskefs und eres shews. ated thea 
Villages are usually well situuted Por defense. Ae ae cat ot Une 
people is annexed to the rupert or the molway curves poty 

Mikir Hills.—A tract of hilly country in the Noyegor ye aed 
Sibsdgar Districts, Assam, fying between the Arsen [one and the 
Brahmaputra about 26° 30° No and #3 80 0, bat eot off from the 
main mountain syste by the valleys of the Dhans'rion vic east, 
and of the Kapiiand its fributarres on the west) Plea riers 
hills are composed of gneissie rocks, which tow ads the seuth or 
overlain by sedimentary strata of tertiony orien (Toes emer 
rocks consist of soft yellow sandstones. finely Jamies doatey oy 
shales, and nodular earthy limestone. Limeston. 2: 7 und near the 
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Némbar, Deopini, Ilaritjin, and Jamund rivers, and iron oro is 
of widespread occurrence, fhough the hematite is seldom suffici- 
ently concentrated to pay for working. Coal of inferiur quality is 
found near the Langlei Hill and the Nambar river. The hills have 
steep slopes and hoth they and the intervening valleys are covered 
with dense jungle. They extend over an area of about 2,000 square 
miles and average from one to two thousand feet. above the sea, 
though the loftiest: summits attain w height of nearly 4,500 feet. The 
Mikirs, the tribe inhabiting these hills, speak a language which 
occupies an intermediate position between Bodo or Kachiri and the 
various furms of Naga speech. In character and habits they differ 
entirely from the savage hillmen to the south, and are quicter and 
more timid than any other tribe in Asgam. Dalton states* that they 
were originally driven from the hills of North Cichir to the 
Jaintii Hills, where they are still to be found in consideralite 
numbers, but the majority of the tribe were displeased with the 
treatment they received and moved to the locality which has since 
then borne their name. Similar migrations were undertaken by the 
Lalungs, a kindred neighbouring tribe, who aceording to their 
tralitions went to the Jaintii Hills to escape the necessity of 
providing the Kachdéri Rij’ with a daily ration of six scers of human 
milk, and left them, because they did not Jike the matriarchal 
theory of inheritance there in force The Mikirs are said to have 
been compelled to forswear the us: of arms hy the Ahom Govern- 
ment, and this is offered as an explanation of their present peaceful 
disposition. They live in swalk hamlets near the crops of rice, 
eotton and chillies, which they rais: on the hill side | Their houses 
are large and strongly built, and are raised on platforms above the 
ground. Rive is their staple food, hut they eat fowls and pork 
aud consume large quantities of fermented hquor. 


Assam Range. - Range of hills lying between 24° 58’ and 
20° 43° Nand $97 £9 and 94° 50° FE. which runs almost due cast 
and west between the valleys of the Pralunapntra and Surmé. It 
consists of the Giaro, Kitasr ava Jatetis, Nouri Cacuar and 
Naca Hlincs, and ab its eastern end trends towards the north and 1s 
joined by fhe Parkas tothe Hin dayan system, and by the mountains 
of Manipur to the Arakan Lema. The peeneral height is from 
three to six thousand fect, but at J.ipso inthe Naga Hills, a height 
of nearly 10,060 feet is attained. The Shillong peak (6,450 feet) 
is the lnghest point in the Khisi Hills. Ceologically the range 
falla into twu groups. The Gare, Khisi and Jaiptii Hills and part 
of North Cuch ir are known as the Shillong plateau, and consist for 
the most part of a ereat mass of gneiss. The eastern portion is 
mainly composed of sandstones of tertiary age. Coal is found in the 
Garo und Khisi Lills. and the hills to the south of LaxHiruR, 


*Tthaology of Bengal, page 54. 
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awd dime on the face of the Khasi Hills overlooking the plaing 
of Sylhet. Through the greater part of their lingth the hills take 
the form of sharply serrated ridges covered with dense furest, but 
the central portion of the Khost Hilly is an elevated plateau 
consisting of rolling downs covered with short grass. 

Barail (Big Dyke). Range of hills in North Cachir, Assam, 
Isang east and west between 250 4 and 26° 20 No and 920 52/ 
and 93° 20) E and connecting the Jairtre and Nig Wills. The 
range, Which is for) the most part composed of soft greenish sand- 
stone, has sharply serrated ridges, and is covered with dense forest 
and bamboo jum le Several of the peaks are uearls 6.0000 foot in 
hewht. The Jo cuxGa river makes its way threngh those Juli: to 
the Barak, and the Assam-Bengal Railway has been Guted up the 
valley of this river. 

Japvo.—-Hishest mountain in the Provines of Assam (2,80 
feet) situated in the A SSA K NGL a little to the gouth of RKohimit 
(Naga Dlills Distrt) in too 30 Neand eb ob oe 

Nokrek —Ibishest peak fn the range of alls. on che western 
slope of which lies Lud, the headquarters staftienoob the Goer Potts 
District, Assam. ‘Uhis range rises sharply from he fewer hills 
with which i€ is surronnded, and the sumo aed sides sae clad an 
dense tree forest. Nokrek is situated in 25° 270 Nod Go po fs 
and reaches a height of 4,602 feet above the lecel ol the sos 

Tukreswari —Jiillin Habeighdt pargana, Goilpoa District, 
Acsam, 1) 26 3° Nand 900 89! Elon the sunoeit et which waa 
temple dedicated to Durga built by a former Rega Bier dts 
ematruction indicated considerable engsavering shail} che part 
of the architect, and it was frequented by pilgrims trea ull pate af 
Jndia. The temple was destroy ed in the varthyuake of 157, ard is 
now being rebuilt. 

Saraspur or Sidcheswar Hills. —A range proj far from the 
Tuushai system into the Surmé Valley, Assam. The jade ram nerth 
and south between 2£° 26 and 24° 62° N and O° Bu ard eet so 
KE. and form the boundary between Sythet and Cadhar The height 
varies from B00 fect to 2,000 Feet above sealevel; the slopes oi ‘the 
hills are steep and euvered with tree forest, and ase compos of 
sandstones and shales of tertiary origin. 


Bhuban Hills.—A ranve of Lills projecting from fh. Tashai 
system into the sonthern part of the Cachur Distuiet, Assim The 
hills Jie north and sunth between 2 To and 2 49 N. and 
42° 52) and 18°? 5’ E. on the eastern border of the Desteet, and form 
the witershed between the Barak and Sonar rvers. Their 
height varies from 700 fect to 3,000 fect and their slopes are very 
precipitons. They are formed of sandstones and shales of tertiary 
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origin, thrown into long folds, A temple sacred to Bhuban Baha, 
a local name for Siva, stands on the summit of a hill about 30 miles 
south-east of Silchar. Mavipuiis, up-country men, and garden 
coolies resort: tu this place on the occasio: of the Sivaratri, the 
Sripanchami and the Baranisnan, and bathe ina tank in the neigh- 
bourhood of the temple, and make offerings at the shrine. 
Brahmaputra (Son of Brahind or God).—A_ river of Tibet and 
north-eact:ru India, which tor its size and utility to man ranks 
among the mest important in the world. Its futal estimated 
length is about 1,800 miles, and its drainage area abcut 361,200 
square milex, while during? the ratpa the flood diseharge at 
Gofalpéra is said to he more tlan half a willion cubic feet of 
water per second. An elem nt of romance hangs over the 
river, aga certain pation of its course has never been actually 
explor.d, though there is fitlle donlt that the San-po, or greit 
river of Tibet, pours ifs waters through the DriaNna int) the 
river which is known asthe Brabmaput a in the Assam Valley. 
The souree of the San po is in 3L° 30’ N. and 2° E., near the 
uppor waters of the Indus and the Sut!ej, and lies a httle to 
the east of the Manassrowar Ickes. It his been traced almost 
continuously for a distance of S5U ‘miles eastwards to Gyu-la- 
Sindong, which is barely 15!) mi'es from the Assam frontier, 
but no explorer hay yet snece de! m folowing the 1iver right down 
to ifs junction with the Brahmuputra. It was at one time 
thought that the San-po ‘night be identieal with the great river of 
Burma, the Irrawaddy, but explorations which terminated in 1342 
proved that the course of the Sin-po could not h: east of a place 
called Sama in th: Zayul valicy. It was then suggested that the 
river that flowed past Sima was not identic:] with the streau 
that runs westward from the Brahmakund to Sadiyaé, bat Was @ 
tributary of the San-po, which flowed to the west of Sama into 
the plains of Burma. This theory was “completely disprovel by 
the explorations of Mr. Needham, who in 1885-86 marched from 
Sac.yi up the so-called Brahmaputra to Rimi, o village east of 
Sami, and proved that the river at Rim and the river that flowed 
past Sadiya were the same. The San-po having no outlet 
towards Burma in any dircetion, there is little room for doubt 
with regard to its identity with the Brahmaputra, Granted 
this premixe, it seems probable that the channel by which it makes 
its way through the Himalayas is the Dihing, which is by 
far the largest river that fills into the Biahmaputra from the 
north, aud at the point of junction considerably exceeds in volume 
the ‘iver flowing from the east, which, as it follows the same 
direction as the uuited stream in its passago down the vallvy, 
has been wrongly styled the Brahmaputra by the Assamese. 
In 1086-87, the San-po was visited by a native explorer, who 
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stated that he followed its course nearly 100 miles south of Gya-la- 
Sindong to a place called Onlet, which is only 8 miles from) Muri 
Padam an 43 miles from the Assam fronticr. At firct sight, it 
may serm strange that a geographical problem of sach interest 
vs the idcntity of the San-po and the Dihong should still remain 
uns-ttled, and that «+h 4 small strip of termtory should be allowed 
to remain uncexplo he hills through which the Dihin,, makes 
its way present, nowever, great difheultivs to the explorer, and 
are inhabited by ficree and hostile tribes of whom litule is known. 
Activity in that region is politically undcsinable, and even if 
no oppesition was offered to the expedition, 0 is possible that 
ar advance and subsequent retirement would he construe t into 
& sirn of weakness, which might embolden the hil tribes to mak: 
incursions on th» frontier of Assam. The Dihing at Vobha juins 
wx river flowing. from the cisf, which is semetuns styled the 
Bralnaaputra, sometimes the Lubit. This river rises Co the north- 
exst of the lis inhabited hy the Mishmis, and is kheowa at Rima 
as the Ziyul Chu. New Sudiya, shortly above its jun. tien with 
the Dibing, it receives th: Now Dicexg trom the outhern, and 
the @)ipixa and S-ssei from the northern bak. The moss 
important tiibutanes that fall into the river wet of the Dihine 
are, on ths north bank, the Supawsier, Barareoi, Daassnt, Bras t- 
vi, Manas, Sanboon, Duanva and Tr-11; on the sou kh the crever 
affluents are the Buri Dingxe, Disixa, Dikno, daayzi, Titar sit 
Koss and Jinsiam. 


Below Dibrugarh the Beahmapiutrea at) once as-umes the 
characteristies by which if is generally kuewr. Ti rly alone 
through the plain with a vast expens: of wer, broken by 
innumerable islinds, and exhibiting ft! e operations oF alavien and 
diluvion on a gigantic scale, It is so beavry fier. t do with 
suspended matter that the least imp diment. in its stra Gan os 
a deposit, and miy give rs: toa wrble-soreadivg aimoml chapel 
sand-hank. Oa either side, the great river throw. out Jirpe 
branches, which rejoin the main chonnel after a divergence of 
many miles. One of these divergent chinocls 1s the Ladet, which 
takes off from the main stream, unter the name of the Kherkutia 
Suti, opposite Buri Dihingmukh. It reeeives the vteat volume 
of the Sabansiri, and is thea called the Luhit; aud thus reinforced, 
Yejoins the main stream, nearly opposite Dhivsitimukh, The great 
island or char of the Masur, with an ares of £55 square miles, 
is enclosed between if anl the main stream. Anoth-r fargo diver- 
gent channel is the Katana, which takes off from the south bank 
opposite Bishnath in Darraug District, and traver.es the whele 
of Nowgong District west of thit pont, rejoining th: Beahinaputia 
a chort distance above Gauhiati town. 
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Unt ke many rivers that flow throuzh flat low-lying plains, 
inst al of creeping along in a stuggish channel, the Brahmaputra 
in the Assim Valley has a comparativiy switt current, and 
posse-ses no high permanc:t banks. At certain points ia its ccurse 
it. passes between or by ro-ky eminences, which give a temporary 
fixity to its channel, as at Bishnaéth, Silghat, Tezpur, Singri- 
perbut, Gauhiti, Hathimura, Goalpaira, and Dhubri. Whero not 
sc controled, it s-nds its shifting channels over a vast extent of 
country, without forming anv single continuous river trough. 

After a course of £50 mills south-west down the Assam Valley, 
the Brahmaputra sweeps southward round the spurs of the Giro 
If-lls, which form the outwork of the wat-rshed separating the 
B almaputra from the Syll et river system of the Surma. 

It enters the Rangpur Distriet in 25° 47’ N , and 89° 49’ FE, and 
i's southerly course continues thence for about 148 miles, nnder the 
name of the Jamuna, thr. ugh the open plains of Fastern Bengal, as 
far as its confluence with the Padma, or main stream of the Ganags 
at Goalundo in 23° 5V N., and 80° 46° E. ‘Phe united rivers snb- 
sequently join the Mranna estuary opposite Chandpur, in 23° 13'N., 
and 90° 33° KE. The main stream. of the Brahmaputra formerly 
lowed south-east across the centre of the Mymensingh District, ard, 
after discharging its silé into the Sylhit swamps, and receiving 
the Svust. united directly with the Meghna. This was the 
course shown on the maps of Rennall’s survey of 1785, and 
if was not till the beginning of the 19th century that, having 
rnised its) bed and lost its velocity, the river was no longer 
able to hold its own against the Meghna, and, being. foreed 
to find another outlet for its banked up waters, suddenly broke 
went wards and joined the Ganges near Goalundo. The old bed 
sill retains its name, but has been steadily silting up, a procees 
which was expedited by the great earthquake of 1897. ‘he 
entire lower portion of the Brahmaputra may be described as an 
elaborate network of interlacing channels, many of whichiun dry 
in the cold season, but are filled to overflowing during the annual 
period uf inundation. Numerous i lands are formed by the river 
during ity course, most of which are mere sandbanks doposited 
during one rainy season only to be swept away by the inundation 
of th: following year. ‘ The principal tributarics after leaving the 
Assam Valley are the Dania and Tista on its right bank; the 
latter joins it a few miles to the south west of Chilmari in the 
Rangpur District. 

In agricultural and commercial utility, tho Brahmaputra ranks 
next after the Ganges, and with the Indus, among the riv.rs of 
india. Unlike these two rivers, however, its waters are not largely 
utitized for artificial irrigation, nor are they corfincd within em- 
bankments. The natural overflow of the periodic inundation is 
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‘icient to supply asoil which receives, in addition, a heavy rain- 
‘a'l; and this natural overflow is allowed to find ils own lines of 
drainage. The plains of Kastern Bengal, watered hy the Brahma- 
putra, yield abundant crops of rice, jute, and mustard, year alt-r 
year, without undergoing any visible exhaustion. 

The Brabmaputra is navigable by steamers as high up as 
Dibrugarh, wbont 8LO miles fram the sea; and in its lower reaches 
its broad surfaee is covered with country craft of all sizes and 
rigs, down to dugout canocs and timber rafts. It is remark yble 
that there is comparatively little Loot traftic in the Assain Valley 
itslf. Goialpira is the great emporium of th: beat trad), and 
Gauhati is ordinanly the extreme point reache | by boate of large 
burthen. Nearly all the boat. which resort to Goalr ara and Ganhiiti 
come from Bengal or the United Provinces. Large cargo ot amers 
with their attendant flats and a daily servicer of smaller and sy er her 
passenger vessels ply on the Brahmaputra between Goalunce and 
Dibrugarh. The upward journey takes four and a bale days to con 
plete, the downward three. "Phe prucpal places passed in th: 
upward journey on the right bank are Siajean{, a greit emporium 
for jute and other agricultural produce, Dibaba, ‘Pespur, and 
Bishnith, anl on the bft bank Goilpira, Gauhiti Sili hit, 
and Dibrugarh. Th re are, however, 18 ther phats at which 
the s'eamer calls, the most important beng S akanmshat for 
Golaghat, Kakiliamukh for Jorhat, and Disingmukh for Sibsipar, 
The dewnward traflic chicfly consists cf toa, cecal, oiseods, timler, 
hidcs, lac, and raw cotton from Assam; and jut :, oilseets, tubscce, 
rice, and other food grains from Kast rn Bengal 

Dibing.— Large river which rises in the TWimalavas and, after 
flowing through the hills inhabited by the Mishnmus, falls into 
the Brahmaputra near Sadiyaé. Its course has never heen cxplored 
owing to the difficulty of the country and the iuhospitable character 
of the surrounding tribes. Bomjur, the most advanced British 
outpost on the north-east frontier, is situated om the left bank of the 
viyer, near the mouth of the gorge through which it) debonches 
ou the plains. 

Dihang.—Targe river which falls into the Brahmapulra a little 
to tho west of Sadiya. It flows throuzh the hills inhabited by Che 
Abors, and owing te the difficulty of the country and the ravage 
character of the inhabitants, its course has never been explored. The 
arguments in favour of the view that the Dihane is identienl with 
the San po of Tibet will be found in the article on the Brriunta- 
PUTRA. 

Dihing, Noa.—River which rises in the Singpho Hille, Assam, 
and flows west and then north, fallinge into the Brahmaputra cast of 
Sadiyé Through a large part of its courre, it passes throush 
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jungle land, though here and there the villages of Phakials 
Sinephos, and Assamese are to be found upon its banks. 1t is not 
larecly used as a trade route, but a boat of four tors burthen 
fan oproveed as far as Singrt Samon’s village in the dry reason 
and bevend the Inuer Line, which marks the effective limits of 
Breulish jurisdiction, in the rains. 

Dibru (or Sonipur).—A_ river in the southern half of 
Lakhimpur District, Assim, which flows from east to west, nearly 
perallel (oo the Brahmaputra, for about 100) miles, and finally 
empties Haelf into that river just below the town of Dibmgarh, to 
which it has given ifs name. Of recent years the erosive action of 
this river has carric 1] away valnuble sites in the Dibraearh bazar. 

Dihing, Buri.—River which vires in the Patkai range and 
flows in a westerly direction through the Lakhimpur District, 
A-suim, i if falls into Ghe Brahmaputra, after a course of about 
150 miles Its principal tubutaries are -on the right bank the 
Dichoi, the Viplme, Che Tingrai, and the Ses, and on the left 
hank the Tirdp and the Namsane. After leaving the hills, if 
flows aleng the sowhern border of the District past. the iniportant. 
se'tlement at Miirgheritéi. It then winds through an outlying 
spur of the Assam Range, passes Jaipur, the site of an old 
eantonment, Nahorkhutiva, where if} is crossed by the Assam- 
Bengal Rulway, and Khowang, and dumne the last part of its 
course forms the boundary between the Lakhimpur and Sibsigar 
Districts, A boat of four tons burthen can go as far as Jipur 
in the dry season, and well above Margherit& in the rains. At 
thi» time of year small feeder steamers occasionally come up as far 
as Jaipur to carry away the tex manufactured on the estates which 
are situated in the neighbourhood. Below Jaipur the floods of the 
river do somo damage, and steps are now being taken to repair an 
embankment which was constructed in the time of the Ahom Rajis. 
The spill water is, however, said to have a fertilizing effect, 
where the fluod is not deep enough to injure the crop. The river is 
crossed by two railway bridges and five ferries, and on the eastern 
es vf the District is connected by a channel with the Noa 

LUING, 

Dising.—River which 1ises in the hills inhabited by independent 
Naga tribes and centers th eastern corner of the Sibsagar District, 
As-am. It flows west through that District and falls iuto tho 
Brahmaputra about eight miles north-west of Sibsiigar town. Its 
approximate length is 140 miles, and the principal tributaries 
ar’, on the right bank, the Dimau and Diroi, and on the Icft, 
the Tacokik and the Safrai. A boat of four tons burthen can 
proceed up the Dising as far as Dillighit in the rains, and to 
Mohmiarizhat in the dry scason. Feeder eteamers visit the latter 
place in the rains to carry away tea. In the lower part of its 
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course the Diving pass s through cultivatel lan] and its fleuda 
cause considerable damaze. An embankment, 19 nnl-s in I-neth, 
has becn constructed aon: the left Link, bet. this dos not afford 
sufficient protection, and an extension of the work ix under the 
consideration of Government ‘The river is spannal by ao bridge 
on the Arsam-Bengal Rulway nar the XNamiup si ition) and ‘is 
crosed by el:ven ferries 

Dikho.—River which rises in the hi‘ls inhabit d liv independent 
Naga tribes and falls intuthe Brahmipntia alt ¢ foamy north 
and we-t through the Sib-dear VDistuiet, As an. 15 total length 
in about 120 miles, and most of it. courre throneh the plans jes 
in well populated country, Sibsfgar aud Naviel b ag the chief 
places o9 its hanks. Soboat of dourtons Lurthen oon pre. ed up 
fhe mver as far as Dihubar in the vats, wal Nava, though 
with seme htt'e ddliculty, in theecoll weither, Danis the ram: 
ao feela st amer plus etwoen Naana aad the Srobueapudia bwe 
or fhree tines a week. Prior to) the construction of th Assam. 
LBousal Ralwav the Pakho was of consi fests import mee as 
a trade ponte, but some of thet affie has Loo diverted to thai lane. 
Tn th dower part of its course, Que ts de imuech damage, aid pret cetive 
embunkhments are new under con teaction. The viscera. spanned 
hy a tinhige con the Assam-eneal Railway at Nae fand crossed 
at eight ports in the plains by fer ies, 

Jhanzi.— River that rises nour Mohkokebing in the Nied Hitls 
District, Assam, and, after a northerly course thraeh the 
Subsigar District, falls into the Brahmazputra, Hts fofal Jeoe ho is 
71 miles and in its courre through th: plans jt foo, th: Loundary 
between the Sibsagarand Jorhat subdivisions, Jub: div os agen 
it Levemes very shallow, but dming the rains a hot of tour (ures 
Lurthen can proe.d as far as tle foot of the hills, Vlola-se-, 
tobaceo, salt, oil and other articles of commerce are Prought up the 
river in the rains and sold or exehanged for betel-nut. Tea us ed 
formerly to be sent down streain to Jhanzinulkh, Lut moot of a 
is new export:d by rail. An area of about 30 square nal « in the 
Simaluguri mauza is injured by the floods of the river, buw thene 
are some compinsating advantages, as the silt ww eid te ave 
a fertilizing effect. The Jhanzi is crossed bya bridge on the 
As;am- Bengal Ruilway and by four ferries. 

Bhogdai.—Rivir which rises in the Naga Iills District, .\s-aro, 
and falls into the Brahmaputra alter a north-westerly cours 
through the Sibsfigar Di-trict. Tu the upper part ol its cours 
it is styl.d the Disai and the name Bhogdai is said io have fint 
come into use at the end of the 18th century, in) m-mcry of a 
feast givep to the labourers employed 0. the deepening of the lowes 
ehannel. Mariini, a considerable tea centre, and Jorhat are 
situated on the left bank of the river, but there is not cnough water 
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in tho channel to allow of its being used asa trade rout» in th> 
lower part of its course floods do some damage, an‘J small protective 
works have heen constructea. The silé ia, however, said to have 
a very fertilizing effect. The river is spanned both by railway and 
road bridges at Marifni and Jorhat, and is $1 miles in length. 


Subansiri.—A reat river in the noith-eist of the Province of 
Assam, which contributes to form the main stream of the Brahmapu- 
tra. Its source has never been explored, but it is sapposed to rise far 
up among the mountains of Tibet, and to flow fora loag distance 
in an easterly direction before it turns south to break through the 
northern Mountain barrier of the Assam Valley. It ent-rs the 
District of Lakhimpur from ihe Miri Hills through a porge of great 
beauty, and, still flowing south, divides the subdivision of Nowth 
Lakhimpur into two almost equal portions. Before it reach-s the 
Brabmaputra, it forms, together with the channel of the Luhil, 
the large island known os the Majuli c4ar, and fia.l y empties 
itself into the main stream, at the western end of the Sibsfivar 
District. In the hilla the bed of t'criver is greatly brokea up 
hy rocks and rapids ; but it is nuvigable hy small steam: rs in the 

lains. <A boat of four tons burthen can proceed to the frontier of 
khimpur at all scawns of the yer, and small steamers yly 
twice a week to Badati in the cold weather, and twice 2 month to 
Bordeobim in the rains. ‘Tea, rubber, mustard, potatoes, pulse, 
Yice,cane and timber are Lrought duwn the river, and gold can bs 
washed from its sanis, though all attempts to find the matrix of 
these deposits has hitherto provod fruitless. The river i, too wile 
to bridge, except at an enormous cost, but it is crossed by eleven 
ferries. 

Luhit.—Name which is «ometimes applied to th: Braumarurnra, 
and more particularly to th: channel which separates the Majuh 
island from the Lakhimpur District. 


Dhansiri.—River which rises in the Nig& Hille District, Assam» 
and for a considerable distance forme the boundary betwe-n tht 
District and Nowgong. At Dimapur it enters the Sibeagar 
District and flows north-north-east to Golighit, where it turns to 
the west and falls into the Brahmaputra after q total course of 
180 miles. The upper portion of the Dhansiri vallcy is a plain 
of considerable width, shut in between the Nig& and the Mikir 
Hille, and covered with dense tree forest, and, except in the 
ueighbourhood of Goléghét, the greater part of the course lies 
through jungle land. <A_ boat of four tons burthen can proceed as 
far as Golaighat in the dry season and Dimfpur in th: rains, but, 
owing to the sparseness of population on its banks, the river, in 
spite of its size, is not largely used as a trade route. A sma 
steamer runs from Dhaosirimukh to Goligh’t evory week in t! 
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tins and collects tea from the gardens in the vicinity. Canoes 
are floated down the river and cotton is brought down by Nigis 
in the cold weather. ‘The Assani-Bengil Railway crozses the 
Dhansiri at Bokajan, and there are five terries at different partys on 
its course. 


Bhareli.—A large river which rises in the Himiilayas in the 
territory occupied by the Ak&é ant Dafla tribes and enters tho 
Darrang District, Assam, through a gore of greit heauty. After 
debouching on the plains it flows in an easterly direction round a 
range of low hills, and then pureuzs a tortuous course with a 
genera!ly southern direction to the Brahmaputra, which it joins 
about 8 miks above T-zpur, aftar a total course of 169 miles. 
This, however, is a new chinn:lanl the old cours» runs from 
Bamgaon to a point about one mue east of Tezpur. The principal 
tribut: ies ars, 01 the right bink, th: uppor Sonai and the Mansiri, 
and on the left bank the Diji, the Namiri, the upp:r, Khuiri, 
Bar, and Dikrai. During the rains the Bhareli oft-n over- 
flows its hanks, and th: result is that the greater part of 
its enur-e through the plains it flows by treo forest or uncultivated 
lan}. There are no pliees of importance on its banks, and this 
fat, couple | wit) the swittness of the eurrent, renders it of little 
us. aaa trate route. A ferry on the trunk road crosses the river 
which, during th: rains, is about 250 yards in width at this point. 

Dhansiri.—River which rises in Towang, a province subject to 
Thasi, and enters the Darrang District in Assam a littl: to the 
north of Udaleuri. From there it flows south-south-ea-t and falls 
into the Brahmarfutra. At the place where the river loaves the 
hills there is a deep pool callzd Bhairabkund, which as reearded 
with venerition by the people in tho neighbourhood. In 1902 
the river chang-d its course and entered the bed of the Rowta, 
and since that date its floo.ls have done some damayze in the 
Orang mauza, For the greater part of its course it flows through 
jungle, and the total arca of cultivated land affeeted is compara- 
tively smull. The river is not use! eithse for irrization or as a 
trade route, and its spill water is supposed to deposit sind, not silt. 

Kalang.—An offshoot of the Brahmaputra, which leives the 
main stream about ten miles cast of Silghat, and after a tortuous 
course of about 73 miles through the Nowgong Distriet, rejoins the 
parent tiveron tho confines of Kamrap. In the upper part of its 
cours: it reveives the rivers which flow from the western watershed 
of the Mikir Hills, while the Karem, with its afflu-‘nts the 
Jamuna and the Doifng, the Barpani and the Umtam, bring to it 
‘the drainage of the North Cichar and the Khasi and Jsintia L[ills. 
The Dizru, another considerable river, joins it near its western 
mouth. Through the greater portion of ita length the banks of the 
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Kalang are lined with villages, the most important of which are— 
Kaliibar, Samecuri, Purinicudim, Nowgong, the District heal- 
quarte s, ard Raha, but at its western eud the country throwch 
which it pasyes lies too low for cultivation, and the banks of the 
riv.r are coveiel with dense jungle gras: A sandbank at i's 
eastern end is a serious obstacle to trafic during the dry scason, 
but in the rains a steamer of low draught plies between Nowgong 
and Silhat, and carrics away the tea collected at various centres. 
Country boats come up from Gauhiti at all seasons of the ycar 
for the transport of mustard, which is grown in lirge quantities in 
this portion of the Province. In the dry season the Kalang is forda- 
ble at Nowgong and Rabid, but ufter its junction with the Kapili 
there is always a considerable depth of water in the channel. 
Ferrics have been established across the: river at Kuwarital, Nowgong, 
Raha and Jagi. 

Kapili—River which riscs on the northern slopes of tho 
Jaintia. Hills, Assam, and, after a course of 163 mil-s, falls into the 
Kalang at Jagi, near the wertern end of the Nowgone District. 
It reves the Duiaing, which carries off the whole of the drainage 
of the extreme north of tle Cachar Distriet, am}, in) addition to 
numervus other mivor streams, the Jamun, the Barpini, an) th: 
Unmiin oc Kiling. A Dranch channel connects it with the Kalane 
at Raha& some twenty miles cast of its main junction with that 
river. In the rainy scaxon the Kapili is uavigable by boats of 
four tons burthen up to Panimur, the place at which if, leaves 
the hills, Lut pro.ress beyond this spot is checked by a larrier of 
rocks, over which the river is previpitated in a fine waterfall, 
During the dry weath+ra boat of this sizo cannot proce! further 
thin Kamprr. In the hills th» Kapili flows along a rocky channel . 
in the plains its course is through lowlying land, and its banks 
aie for the most part covered with dense jungle grass. Most 
of the hill tyade, which consists of cotton, lac, and eri silk, comes 
down th: Kapili to Chaparmukh, and isdcspatcehed from there by 
rail or country boat to Ganhati. The Assum-Rengal Ruilway 
cross.8 th> river on a brick bridge 500 yards in length, but this is 
largely in exe.ss of the actual brendth of the channel at most 
scasons of the year. The principal places on its banks are Chapar- 
mukh, Jamupimukh, Kharikhana, and Dharamtul. The floods of 
this river do considerable damage. Effurts have been made by 
the villagers to protect th-ir lands by constructing an embankment 
about seven miles jong sng the southern bank from Deonarikoli 
to Magurgaon in the Sahari mauza. 

Umiam.—River which rises in the Khasi Hills, Asam, a little 
to the north of Maoflang and flows along a deep and precipitous 
gorge near the station of Shillong. At Barpdni, it is spanned by a 

e iron bridge on the cart road between Shillong and Gauhiti, 
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and from that point it flows north-cast towards the Jamtii Hills 
For some distance it forins the boundary Jet ween the Khasi and the 
Jaintia Hills, and finally falls into the Kapili in the Nowgong 
parade whcre it is known as the Kiling river, after a course of 41 
mil s. 


Digru (or Son&puria).— River of Asxam, rising in the Khas 
Hills, and flowinge north-eastwards into Kamrap District, whore it 
emerges near the village of Sonfipur, whence if, 14 sometimes locally 
known as the Sonapurif. It joins the Walang: river yu-f abave the 
Junction of the latter with the Brahmaputra after a comms. of Oh 
miles, In the Kbhaé-i Hiils, the Digin is hnuwn as the Uom-thra. 

Barnadi.— River which rises in the Himilayis and entas the 
plains of Assam at 26°03’ N. and 81°48’ BE. From this pont 
it once formed the boundary between the Kamrap and Da- 
rang Tistriets, bué the river has so offan changed ifs channel 
that its pres nt couse is no longer recognusel as the bound uty. 
Near the hills the Barnad: flows through for st. and gras jangle, 
but further south villages appear on the bunks. The mo-t naportant 
places are Sonarikhél, where two small fairs are held, and Magamom 
market inthe Tamualpur tabsil, which is situated about four oles 
from the Barnadi, but is a considerable centre of river-horee trade 
A ferry plics thooughout the year at) Dumuniel ahi on the tronk 
road. The viseris largely ueelas a trade route and boats of four 
tous burthen can prociedas far as Sonfrtkhfl thronehout the year, 
and to Malmurdgaon in the rainy season, It basat til boeth of 
about 100 mils. 


Kulsi.-- River which rises in the Kha-i Thlls, & von, vi tte to 
the west of Shillong, and flows north and west for 120 mile. to the 
Brahmaputra, which it joing near the western boutdsry ot the 
Kamrap District. ‘Th2 most important places on its banks are the 
Kulsi plantation and Chaygaon, a market. in Kamrap. The upper 
part of ity course lics in jungle, but im the central portion of 
Kamrap it-passes numerous villages. It aflods an outht to the 
timber of the Kulsi plantation, and a certain ameuunt of lac and 
cotton is brought down it from the hills, The trunk road cros es 
the Kulsi on two iron bridges at Kukurmira and Chayyao:. 


Manas.— River which rises in the Bhoutiin hills and centers 
the valley of the Brabmaputra at the point where the Kimup and 
Goalpira Districts of Assam meet. It once formed the boundary 
betwen these, but its channel iz subject to frequent changes, and fr 
the greater part oi ils present course it flows through (Joalpara. The 

rincipal tributaries are—on the right bank the Makra, Dutani, Ar, 
omajan, Bhandura, and Koija, anid on the left bank the Choulkhod 
The banks are, as a rule, covered with jungle, and the river is not, 
much used as a trade route above ity junction with the Chaulkhed, 
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Kalang aro lined with villages, the most important of which are— 
Kaliabar, Samrcuri, Purinigulim, Nowgong, the District heal- 
quarte's, aad Rava, but at its western end the country throuch 
which it pasecs lics too low for cultivation, and the banks of the 
riv.r are coveie! with dense jungle gras: A sandbank at i's 
eastern end is a serious obstacle to traffic during the dry season, 
but in the rains a steamer of low draught plies between Nowyong 
and Sil-yhat, and carries away the tea collected at various centres, 
Country boats come up from Gauhiti at all seasons of the ycar 
for the transport of mustard, which is grown in large quantities in 
this portion of the Provinces. In the dry season the Kalang is forda- 
ble at Nowgong and Rah, but after its junction with the Kapili 
there is always a considerable depth of water in the channel. 
Ferrics have been established across the river at Kuwarital, Nowgony, 
Raha ana Jigi. 

Kapili.—River which rises on the northern slopes of the 
Jaintiai, Hills, Assam, and, aftir a course of 16-5 mil's, falls into the 
Kalang at Jigi, near the western end of the Nowgone District. 
It receives the Doing, which carries ff the whole of the drainage 
of the extreme north of the Cachar District, aml, in’ addition ta 
namerous other minor streams, the Jamnna, the Barpini, and th; 
Unmiim or Kiling. A branch channel connects it with the Kalang 
at Raha some twenty miles cast of its main junction with that 
river. In the rainy season the Kapili is navigable hy boats of 
four tons burthen up to Paaimur, the place at whith it leaves 
the hills, but prozrees beyond this -pot is checked by a harrier of 
rocks, over which the river is precipitated in a fine waterfall, 
During the dy weath-r a boat of this size cannot proce] further 
than Kampvr. In the hills th: Kapili flows along a rocky channel : 
in the plains its course is through lowlying land, and its banks 
are for the most part covered with dense jungle grass. Moat 
of the hill trade, which consi-t3 of cotton, lac, and eri silk, comes 
down th: Kapili to Chaparmukh, and is.dcspatehed from there b 
rail or country boat to Gauhati. The As:am-Bengal Ruilway 
ecro-6.8 th? riv.r on a brick bridge 500 yards in length, but this is 
largely in exccss of tho actual breadth of the channel at must 
seasons of the year. The principal places on its banks are Chipar- 
mukh, Jamuvimukh, Kharikhana, and Dharamtul. The floods of 
this river do considerable damage. Efforts have been made by 
the villagers to protect th-ir Jauds by constructing an embankment 
about seven miles long along the southern bank from Deonarikoli 
to Magurgaon in the Sahari mauza. 

Umiim.—River which rises in the Khasi Hills, As:am, a little 
to the north of Maoflang and flows along a deep and precipitous 
gorge near the station of Shillong. At Barpani, it is spanned by a 

ne iron bridge on the cart road between Shillong and Gauhiti, 
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and from that point it flows north-east towards the Ja‘ntia Hille 
For some distance it forms the boundary let ween the Khiisi and the 
Jaintia fills, and finally falls into the Kapili in tlhe Nowpong 
pe whire it is known as tho Kling river, after a course of d1 
miu 8. 


Digru (or Sonapurié).— River of Assam, rising in the Khi« 
Hills, and flowing north-eastwards into Kamrap District, wh-re it 
emerges near the village of Sonapur, whence it 34 sometimes locally 
known as the Nonipumi It joins the Walang river ju-t above the 
junction of the latter with the Brahmaputia after a cours: of Oh 
miles. In the Kha-i Hills, the Digru is known as the © im-thiu. 


Barnadi.—River which risis in the Himalryas and ontas the 
plains of Arsam at 26°13° N, amd 31°48 EB. From this point 
it once formed the boundary between the Kanuap and Dar- 
rang Dictricis, but the river has so offen changed its channel 
that its pres-nt course is no longer recognise lus the bound rv, 
Near tha hiils the Barnadi flows thronpeh for st and gras jungle, 
but further south villages appear on the bonks. The mo-t maportant 
pliees are Sonéuikhal, where two small fairs are held, ond Mowemori 
market inthe Tamalpur tahsil, which is situated about four miles 
from the Barnadi, but is a considerable centre oof river-borte trade 
A ferry plics throughout the year at; Pumuniel aki ow the truni. 
road, ‘The river as largely usel asa trale route and beatsof four 
to..s burthen can proceed as far as Sondrikhil thronehout the vear, 
and to Malmurfguon in the rainy season, It hasat tu beath of 
about 100 milis. 


Kulsi.—- River which rises in the Khasi Tills, A sem, litle to 
the wist of Shillong, and flows north and west for P20 nile ta the 
Brahmaputre, which it joing near the western boundary ot thu 
Kamrap District. ‘The most important places on its banks are the 
Kulsi plantation and Chaygaon, a market in Kaimraup. The upper 
part of its course lies in jungle, but in the central portion of 
Kamrap it-pas.,es numerous villiges. Lt affords an vutl two the 
timber of the Kuli plantation, aud a certain amcuut of lac aml 
cotton is brought down it from the hills. The trunk road erus-es 
the Kulsi on two iron bridges at Kukurmaré and Chayyaen. 


Manas.—River which rises in the Bhutan hills end enters 
the valley of the Brahmaputra at the point. where the Kamrap and 
Goalpara Districts of Assam meet. It once formed th. heundary 
between these, but its channel ie aubject to trequent changes, and fer 
the greater part oi its present course it flows through Gioflpara. The 
grincipal tribataries are—on the right bunk the Makra, Dulani, Ar, 

omajan, Bhandura, and Koija, and on the left bank the Ch ulkhod 
The banks are, as a rule, covered with jungle, and the mver is not 
much used as a trade route above ity junction with the Chaulkhva, 
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though boats of four tons burthen could probahl as 
MowEhoi at all seaxons of the year. Aone dasa rahe] by 
the floods of an ol] channel known as the Mora Maniés, The totel 
length of the Manas is about 200 miles. 

Ai.—River which rises in Bhutin and has a to 
course through the Goalpara District, Assam, till ie falle ote tie 
Manas. Its principal tributaries are the Buri Ai and the Kana- 
mukra, both of which join it on the left bank. For the greiter 

rt of its course the Ai flows through jungle land, but it is use] 
or the export of rice, mustard, thatching grass and timber, and is 
one of the routes by which articles of merchandize are conveyed 
into the interior. A boat of four tons burthen can proceed as far as 
Koliagaon in the rainy and Chamugaon in the dry season. Th; 
river, which is 95 miles in length, is nowhere bridged, but is croese:l 
by ferries in four places. 

Champamati.—River which rises in Bhutan and after a tortuous 
southerly course through the Gnalpara District, Assam, falls into 
the Brahmaputra after a course of 125 miles. It is of considerable 
use as a trade route, timber and rice being exported down its course, 
while the ordinary stores of the village trader are carried up it into 
the interior. In tho rainy season a boat of four tons burthen can 
prococd ns high as Garubhé:a4, but in the dry weather cannot 
get further than Basugaon. The most important places on its 
banks are the markets at Garubhisi and Chapar Kizipira. 


Saralbhanga.—River which rises in Bhutan and flows in a 
tortuous coutherly course through Godlpaéra District, As:am, till 
it falls into the Brahmaputra. lts principal tributary w tho 
Gauriing, which gives its name to the lower reaches of the river 
Throngh the greater part of its course it flows through jungle 
Jand, but it is one of the recognised trade routes of the Di-trict 
by which timber and other forest produce are exported, During 
the rainy season, a beat of four toze burthen can procecd as 
far as Patgaon, north of the trunk road. The total length of the 
Saralbhinga is about 81 miles. 

Sankkosh.— Large river which rises in Bhutan, and at the point 
where it debouches on the plains forms the boundary between the 
Districts of Goalpfra in Assam and Jalpaiguri in te er It then 
flows along the western boundary the Ripa Dufr, and at 
‘Maktaignon divides into two branches. The western arm retains 
the name of the original river, and, after flowing through Jalpaiguri 
and Cooch Beh&r rejoius the eastern branch, which is called th. 
Gangadhar, rear Patiméri. The combined stream is then known 
as the Dudhkum@r and falls into the Eromearusre below Dhubri. 
For the greater part of ite course it flows through jungle land; 
but it serves as a trade route, down which timber, thatching grass, 
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and other forest products are brought. The river as nonhere 
bridged in (ioalpara, but is crossed by ten fernies. The total 
length is about 20U miles. F 

Jinjiram.—River which rises in the Urpal 4hi/, Goalpfra, 
Assam, and flows through the southern portion of the D strict, 
full it fallsinto the Brahmaputra, south of Mdaniharchar, after 
a conrse of 120 miles, The most impor‘ant places cn it» banks are 
Lakhipur, South Sflmiira, and Singimari. Above Sahindra the 
country is under water duing the rains, and a boat of four tuna 
burthen can proceed os far as Lakhipur, In the dry senon it 
cannot ect above Singimfri. The river serves asa trae route for 
the southern portion of Goalpira and the Giro Hills. 

Surma.— River in Assam which gives its name to the scuth in 
o£ the two valleys which originally constituted that Piovinee. 
Tt rises on the southern slopes of the great mountain range which 
forms the oorthern boundary of Manipur. Fron there 1 flows 
for about 180 miles in a south-we-teily dircetion th at reaches 
British territory at Tipaimukh. The upper yjart of us course, 
where it is known as the Barik, lies through naire. valleys 
shut in on cith-er side by hilis that rise ste iv Prem the 
river, and for a short distunce it forms the boundary between the 
Naya Hills and Manipur. At Tipaimubh it turns sharply to the 
north and for some distance divides CAchir front Manipur ina ine 
almost parallel to (hit taken by the river in ats dowaward weep. 
Near Lakhipur it turns weet and enters the Cachar District, Gnench 
which it flcws with an extremely tortucus course till Sy thet 1 rsached 
at Badarpur. A few miles we-t of that place the river divides into 
two branches, One stream is hnown as the Surmi aol flaw. mur 
the foot of the Khasi and Jaintid Hills pa-t Sylhet, Chlitah. and 
Sunimganj, and then turns again towards the -onth, ‘The second 
branch 18 known at first as the Kusiyird, but aft rats cauuence 
with the Manu it again divides inte two branches. The verthern 
arm is called the Bibiy4n4 and afterwards the Kathu and reyns the 
Surmaé on the horders of the Distrit new Ajnuiganj. The lower 
branch, which is known as th; Banik, reswining the nue by whi b 
the river is known in Manipur and (Cachdr, pass Neuvanj aed 
Habiganj awl fal's into the Surmd a jiftle fo the wet ef that: place 
The total length of the Surm&, measured alors thy norihern cra ot 
the river from its source to its confines with the old stm au 
of the Brahmaputra near Bhairab Bazar, is about 980 inne . 
The Barak receives numerous trilutuies, the most unportsn! 
bing on the noth the Jie Jarinca, Bo etrant aie 
JaAouKyTa, and on th: south the Sovar, warns wiki, Seer, 
Laxaar, Mant, and Knowar In the upper pork eh ue cen 
it Howe au a very deep channel, and though ram ory fer! 
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often make the river rise many feet in s few hours, it seldom 
overflows its banks. Lower down, where the bed of the river 
is not so deep, it. waters sometimes spread over tho surrounding 
country, and the floods both of the Surmé and of the Kusiyari are 
said to do some damage. In a low lying District like Sylhet, which 
Tecvives af «normons rainfall, it is practically impoussible to confine 
rivers within embankments, and the only works of this niture 
constructe 1 on the Surmé are a small embankment along the north 
ank. of the Kusivirii from Fenchuganj to Manikkond, and a 
raised roal from Noakhali to Svihet along the south hank of the 
Surmi. Prior to the constru-tion of the Assam-Bengal Railway. 
the Surma, with its numerous branches, was practically the only 
means of communication hetwomn Cichir and Sylhet and the 
outsile world, and it still takis a large share in the carrying trade 
of the country. During the rainy season, large steamers proceed up 
the Kusiyara to Silchar, while steam rs of lighter draught ply 
b tween Silchar and Lashipur, and from Markhali near the westein 
borer of Sylhet’ past Sundimyanj and Chhatak to Sylhet town. 
In the cold weither the large steamers go to Chhitak, and only 
small steamers can pass up the Kusiy ar? to Sil-har, as at. that season 
of the year there is very little water in the river. The surface of all 
the numerows channels of this river is dotted over with native boats 
of various shap.s and sizes at all seasons of the y ar, and in that 
part of its course whee it flows through or in the nighlourhood 
of the hills the scenery is extremely pieturesque. Its inportance aa 
trade route has caus:d many lueal marts to xpring up on its banks. 
The mo t important of these are —on the river prior to its bifres- 
tion, where it is known as the Barik— Lakhipur, Silchar, Siydltck, 
an] Badarpur, whore it is spanned by a magniticent railway bridve. 
On the Surma, or northern bianch, li: Kauaurghit, Sylhet, 
Chhitak, Dwiri Bazar, and Sunimganj; while on the Kusiydré 
are found Karimganj, Fenchuganj, Baliganj, Manumubhh, 
aod Ajmiriganj. Thes: are, however, only the more important 
centres of Toeat trade, Throughout the whole of its courge in 
the plains the banks of the various branch 8 of the river are linel 
with villages, and there are numerous markcts of less importance, 
Jiri.— River which rises on the southern slopes of the Barail, 
Asiam, an}, after a south: rly course of 75 niles, falls into the Barak 
or Surma. For nearly the whole of ita le. gth it forms the boundary 
between the Cachir District and Manipur State, ani it ig crossed at 
Jirighit by a ferry, which is maintiined for ihe ue of travellers slong 
the Silehar-Manipur road. The greater part of its course li s ¢hrough 
hilly country, cnd there is very little cultivated land in the vicinity. 
The only traffic pronght down by the river consists of foregt produce 
and tea fiom a garden which is situated at Jirighat, about five miles 
above its cunflucnce with the Barak. 
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Sonai.—River which rises in tho Lushai Hills, Assam, and, after 
a tortuous northerly cours: of 60° miles through the Cachar District 
fills into the Barik. As far as Mamirkhél it flows through juogie 
land, but in the lower pirt of its eour-e its banks are fiongel with 
villages. The most important of these are Valingh&t and Senii- 
mukh. A boat of four tons burthen can proc ed as far as Maniiir- 
khal during the iains, but the river is not largely used as 2 trade 
route. 

Jatinga.— River which rises near H&flang in the North Cachar 
hills, Assim, and flowing west and south falls into the Bar; 
hil section of the As-afn-Bengal Railway has be-n yyy the® 
valley of the Jitinga, the line running aluony the 14 Lantk-uf-tlns 
river, In the plains the Jating’ pos-.s near nungfons Na fudens, 
and during the riiny s*ason a small st ames pogkuptte Balaohe a 
near the foot of the hils. The river is nowheds bridged, Lut is 
eros-ed by five fortes, and is largely wel as a trade. rotite. 
Barkhala Bazir, Kilachara, and Dameha-i raulway séation aie the 
m.- st important places on its hanks. Ite total hingth is only -36 
muilos, 

Dhaleswari.—River which riss in the Lushai ills, Assam 
where it is kKuown by the n-me ‘of Klangdone, and, after flowing 
north for 180 ril-s, falls into thy Parik at Siyaltek. Chang-i, 
one of the earlie.t British outpo-ts in the Lushai Mills, i, situated 
n ar its richt bank, and the river is :till used as a trade rout: 2 
far as Sairing, a few miles from Adjal, the herdquarters of the 
Lushai Hills. At Pollychuaé the Dhaleswari enters the Cichie 
Di-trict, and from this point floas through the ferble Hailikandi 
valley. During the rains small feed. r -teanurs proceed up the river 
us far as Knukicharé twice a week, and nthe diy season their place 
is taken by ordinary country Loats | Tue river pass 8 by numerous 
tea gardens and bazars, the most important mart being: Siyaltok. 
The hanks are steep and high, an U the channel deep, but the river 
is liable to sudden freshets, whieh ocea ionally do some damage to 
villages in the ngcht ourhood, and smiull embankments have been 
erecte] on two SF thiee gardens to prevent the spill water Lroi 
injuring the tea. The Dhaleswoti usd tormerly torun along the 
west side of the vall-y and fall nto the Baik neir Badarpur, but 
one of the Kachiri Raji, is suid to have diverted its course ciose 
to Rangpur, and this ne. channel i, known as the Kitinhai. The 
oll channel is vow completely cut off from the upper waters of the 
Dhaleswazi by an embankr.e it, but the bed sull contains a good vuil 
of water, and between June and September a boat ot tuum ions 
burthen can proceed above H ulékand: as far as Ainfkbil. 

Singla.—River whieh rs-s in the Lushai Phil-. Awe an? few. 
ing northwards through the Karimganj subliveon to fe Sy 'het 
District falia into the Sun Juke forty-hve miles from iis toares, “a 
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emerzing from this lake it is k1own as the Kachuy4, and fa'ls in‘o 
the Kusiyard, 2 branch of the Surma, a little to the cist of Karim- 
gan} town. Inu the upper portion of its course it tlows through 
jung'e land, which is still very sparsely peopled, but about cizht 
iniles noith of the Sylhet boundary it enters on an clevated tract, 
which has been planted out with tea, and from there to its junction 
with the Kusiyiri its banks are fringed with villages and tea 
gardens. There is wry liitle road traffic in Sylhet, and the 
Singla is largely used as a trade route which pives an outlet to ten, 
forest produce, rise, and other products of the country. Durin ‘be 
rains a boat of four tony burthen cin proceed as far as Duilabchari, 
but even in the dry season traffic 1s carried on in hght vessels, 
which are towed up streain. 


Langat.—River which rises in the hills to the south of the 
Sylhet Distr:t, Assam, an! flows north to wit!in alew miles of 
Kar.mganj town. Here it turns to the south-we:t and finally 
disaypeats in the Hik@luki AZasr (d-pressiom). During the rainy 
revo, it is connected with th: Kusiyaraé branch of the Summa river 
neat Karnmganj by a chinnel called the Nawikhal. Oo entering 
Sylhet, the river ows through a reserved forest, part of which his 
recently ben thrown open to cultivation, and then throuch 
low hilly country, planted out with tea, and from this print 
its banks are fringl with fea gardens and villages. Thee 
is Jittle wheeled traftie in Sy h-t, and the Langai is large’y u-c fas 
a trado route, which wffords an outhi for forest prodnuee, tea, riee, 
cotton, mustard, mats, oni othercourtr, meluts Pong the riny 
Beacon & boat of four tons burth ov can proceed as far as llathikira, 
{evcstate: in the eold weather traffic is carried cn in light versely. 
The most. important places on the banks of the Langai are Pathir- 
haadi, Ndfim Bazar, Lata, and Juldhub. Its total length is 72 
miles. 

Manu,—River which rises is Will Pippera, and, after flowing in. 
a tortuons north-westerly cour-c throuch th: Sylhet District, Agsorn 
falls into the Ku-iyar& branch of the Surmiia littl: to the east ot 
Bubidurpur. Almo-t the whole of its course in’ the pling hes 
theaugh cultivated lind and itis largely used ay a trad» route, tos 
the carriage of fore-t produce of all k.nds, tev, rice, and vil-seels. A 
hoat of four tons burth:n ean prucced as faras the frontier of Tlil 
Tipyerain the sainy season, but during the dry weather traffic is 
varcielon in’ ves-cls of Lighter draughi. The river p.sses_ a large 
nuither of local ¢ neres of trade, the most impoitant of which are 
Ladbégand Maulavi Bazar. A litl tothe ca-t of th: litter placa 
ic receives a considerable ti ontary ia the sbupe of the Dholai. ‘The 
iotal length of (he river is 185 miles. 
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Khowai.—River which rises in Hill Tiprera, and, after flowin 
rorh weet through the Hibigarj subdivision of the Sylhet Distuet, 
Nose, falls into the Barak neir Habiganj. The river pasaes by 
num tous local centres of trade, the mo-t important of which are 
Mur lakfndi aml Hibiganj, and is largely used as a trade route. 
During the rains a boat of four tons burthen ean proceed as fir 
ay Bal&® Bazar in Hill Tippera, and even in the dry weather a 

vessel half that size eu neacly reich the frontier of the Di-trict. 
The total length of the river is 84 miles. 


Bogapani.—liyer which rises on the east of the Shillong peak 
in the Khasi Hills, Assam, and after flowing west and south through 
the hills past Maoflang and Shella falls into the Surma at Chhatak. 
Jn the lower part of its course it) is an importaut trade route and 
words an outlet to limestone, oranges, bay leaves and other 
products of the hills. The total Jeneth of @he Bogapani is 52 miles, 

Jadukata.— River which rises in th: Khasi 1Lills, Arsam, whera 
wis krown as the Kynchiang or Panatirtha and, after flowing west 
sad south debouches on the plains of Sylhet. Here 1 divides into 
two main channels, that to the cast being snown as the Putlai 
and further on as the Bolai, that to the we-6 asthe Piyain 
Both of these branches faN into the Kanksa, and the united 
stream ultimately joms the Surm& in the Mymensingh Di.trict 
a little to the west of Habiganj. The river is larecly used as 
a trade route, and affords an oatlet to the prolucts of the K hisi 
Hills. During the rainy season it is often unable to carry off 
the enormous quantities of water precipitatid in its catchment 
«ren, ond considerable damage is then done hy floods. The total 
length of the river is 120 miles. 


Someswari.—River in the Garo Hilla, Assam. It rives to tho 
north of Tura station, and flows east ay far as Daraujuri. Jf-re 
it turns south and de! ouches on the pleins of Mymen-ingh, 
through which if makes its way to the Kang-a river, 88 nules 
from its source. It is navigable up stream as high as Siju, where 
further progress is barred hy rapids. Valuable outcrops of coal and 
lime have been discoverei in the Somiswari valley, but owing to 
difficulties of transport, they still remain unworked. In its course 
through the hills, the river flows through gorges of great natural 
beauty, where precipitous cliffs are smothered with dcnse tropical 
vegetation. 

Majuli.—Island lying between 26° 45 and 27° 12’ N. and 
93° 39’ and 94° 35’ E. in the north of the Sibsiyvar District, Assam, 
formed by the diversion of the Kherkutia channel from the main 
stream of the Brahmaputra. This channel subsequently receives 
the waters of the Subansiri, in itself a large river, and is then knowa 
as the Luhit to the puint where it rejoins the parent stream 
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emeraing from this lake it is kr own as the Kachuyva, and fa'ls into 
the Kusiy4r, a branch of the Surma, a little to the eist of Karim- 
ganjtown. In the upper portion of its course it tlows Throagh 
jung'e land, which is still very sparsely peopled, but about eight 
miles noith of the Sylhet boundary it enters on an elevated tract, 
which has been planted out with tea, and from there to its junction 
with the Kuasiyiri its banks are fringed with villages and tea 
gardens. There is wry little road traffiz in Sylhet, and the 
Singla is largely uscd as a trade route which gives an outlet to ter, 
forest produce, rize, and other products of the country. © Durins +he 
rains a boat of four tone burtheu ci proceed as far as Dullabehard, 
but even in the dry season traffic 1s carried on in light vessels, 
which are towed up stream. 


Langat.—River which ries in tho hills to the south of the 
Sylhet Distr'e{, Assam, on) flows north to within a few miles of 
Kar:mganj iown. Here it turas to the south-we:t end finally 
disappears in the Hakaéluki Aasr (dopression). During: the ramy 
red: it is connectel with th» Kusiyara branch of the Sanna river 
nae Karimganj by a chinnel called the Nadakhil, Oo entering 
Sylhet, the river flows through a reserved fere-t, part of which his 
recently ben thrown open to culfivation, anl thei through 
low Inlly coantry, planted out with to, and from this point 
its banks are frineed with tea gardens and villages. There 
is Htthe wheeled traftie in Sythet, and the Langai is largely uve das 
a trade route, which affords an outh: for forest parcduce, tea, rice, 
cotton, mustard, mats, nndoth reeurtrs produ ts. Paung the rain 
gason & boat of four tons buith ow can proced as far as HMathikira 
1. estate: in the coll weather traftic we eurricd ono im Hight vessels. 
The most impartunt places on the banks of the Langui are Pithir- 
kiadi, Nilim Bazar, Lata, and Jaldhub. Its total length is 72 
miles. 

Manu,.—River which rises i+ Wl Tippera, and, after flowing it. 
a dortnons north-westerly cour-c thronzh th: Sythet District, Assam 
falls into the Knu-iyaraé branch of the Sunméa littl: to the east ot 
Bahidurpur. Almo-t the whole of ifs course in’ the pling hes 
through cultivated Lind andit is Lirgely used as a trad= route, too 
the carriage of forest produce of all k nds, ter, rice, and oil-seela. A 
boat vf four tons burth-n can proc ed as tur as the frontier of Mill 
Tipjerain the cainy s.ason, but dwivg the dry weather traffie is 
carcied on in vwasels of Hightes draught. The river posses a large 
muber of loreal ¢ ntres of Gade, the most important of whieh are 
LatbGgand Manlavi Bazar. aA Sith fo the cast of the litter placa 
it receives a considc cable tiouatary io thy sbape of the Dholai. ‘The 
totw Jength of the river is 135 niles. 
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Khowai —Rwver which rises in Hill Tiprera, and, after flowin, 
ro heweet through the Hibigarj subdivision of the Sylhet Distiut, 

Assan, falls into the Barak peu Mabiganj. The rivor passes hy 
nuin rou local centres of trade, the mo-t important of which are 
Muctakindi and Hoibiganj, and is largely used as a trade route. 
During the rains a_boat of four tons burthen can proceed as fur 
ay Balla& Bazar in Hill Tippera, and even in the dry weather a 
ve-sei half that size cin nearly reieh the frontier of the Di-trict. 
The total length of the river is 84 miles, 

Bogapani.—Riyer which rises on the east of the Shillong peak 
in the Khasi Hills, Assam, and after dowing west and south through 
the hills past MaoHang and Shella falls into the Surm’ at Chhatak. 
In the lower part of its course it is an important trade route and 
aTords an outlet to limestone, oranges, bay leaves and other 
piuducts of the hills. The tofal lenyth of ¢he Boygapani is 52 miles, 


Jadukata.— River which rises in th: Khisi ills, Assam, whera 
itis kvown a» the Kynehiang or Panitirtha and, after flowing: west 
sid south debouches on the plains of Sylhet. Here 1 dividis into 
two main channels, that to the cast bemg xnown as the Pitlai 
wud further on as the Bolai, that to the wet asthe Piyain, 
Roth of these branches faN into the Kanhsa, and the umted 
struam ultimately joms the Surm& in the Mymensineh Di-trict 
a little to the west of Habiganj. The river is largely used as 
1 trade route, and affords an outleé to the proluects of the Khiat 
Ylils. During the rainy season it is often unable to earry off 
the enormous quantities of water precipitated in’ its eatchinent 
area, and considerable damage is then done by floods. The total 
length of the river is 120 miles. 


Someswari.—River in the Giro Hilla, Assam. Tlri-es to the 
north of ‘J'ua station, and flows cast as far as Daranugiri. Lore 
it turns south and de!ouches on the plains of Mymoeningh, 
through which it makes its way to the Kang-a river, 88 noles 
from its source. It is navigable up stream as high as Siju, where 
further progress is barred by rapids. Valuable outcrops of eval and 
limo have been discovere! in the Somswari valley, but owing to 
difficulties of transport, they stil remain unwork.d. In its course 
through the hills, the river flows through gorges of great natural 
beauty, where precipitous cliffs arc smothered with dense tropical 
vegetation. 

Majuli.—Island lying between 26° 45 and 27° 12’ N. and 
93° 39’ and 94° 35’ E. in the north of the Sibsizar District, Assam, 
formed by the diversion of the Kherkutii channel from the main 
stream of the Brahmaputra. This channel subsequently receives 
the waters of the Subansiri, in itself a large river, and is then known 
as the Luhit to the point where it rejoins the parent stream 
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-opposite the mouth of the Dhansiri. The island has an area of 485 
square miles, a population (1901) of 35,000 souls, and is the site of 
the Acnrat1, DakHinpat, Garamur, and other sat‘ras, or pries!ly 
colleges, which are held in preat reverence by the Assamere The 
Mijuli is mu h expused to flood and diluvion, and the staple croys 
are summer rice and mustard. Tt contains numerous streams, lakes, 
and yi ‘ches of tree forest covered with beautiful cane brake, and 
the general cffect is very picturesque. The island has but one road 
and no towus, and an old-world air pervades the place which 
savours more of the 18th than the 2Uth century. 

Loktak.—Lake situated in the suuth of the Manipur State in 
24° 27’ and 24° 84° N. and 93° 47’ and “8° 52’ FE. It row covers 
about 27 square miles, but is said to be pradually decreasing: in 
size. The surface is dotted with floating islands of aquatic plarts, 
forming a refuge for fish and wild fowl], which are found there im 
large quautitics. At the southern end where a range of low hills 
runs into the Inke, there are rocky islands, the sites of fishine 
villages. 

Laur.— Name of Hindu hingdom, which at one time occupied 
the north-western portion of what is now the District’ of Sylhet, 
Assam. Gor or Sylhet proper was conquered hy the Muhammadans 
in 13844.D., but Laur retained its independence for another two 
hundred years. One of the Rajas, named Gobind, was summoned 
to Delhi and there embraced the Muhammadan faith, and his 
grandson Abid Reza abandoned aur and built the town of 
BanNryacnuaG at the beginning of the 18th century. Under the 
Mughal empire the Rajas of Taur were held responsible for the 
defence of the fronticr, and their estates were not actually assessec 
to revenue till the middle of the 1&th century. In 1765, Liaw 
came under the civil administration of the British. 
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Cross-references (for Imperial Gazeftrer on7y), 


Par&k.—River in Assam.—See Scawa. 

Barel.—Hill range in Cachar Distnet, Assam.—Sce Ranas:. 
Bhauabi.—River 1n Darrang District, Ansam —See Transit, 
Bhimsen&.—River in Sylhet District, Assam.--See Scrma. 
Bibiyan&.—River in Sylhet District, Assam —Sce Sunma 

Bogra.—River in Khasi and Jaintié Hilla District, Assam —See Bogdarant> 
Buri Dihing.—Kiver in Lakhimpur District.—See Dinixa, Boer. 
Dafébhum.—Mountains in Lakhimpar District.—Sce Dacwunes. 
Daphlé.—IMlls on the Darrang-Lakhimpur frontier — See Darua Hirte. 
Dhaneewar:.—Rivers in Darrang and Sibs®zar Dastricts.—See Duanatnt, 
Dikho.—River in Subsagar Diatrict.—See Dixno. 

Disai.—River in Sibsagar District.—See Baocnar, 

Diso1.—River in Sihs&gar Disirict.-—See Buoanar. 

Dudhkumér.—River in Goal para District-—~See Sankostr. 

Duflls.— Hills on the Darrang-Lakhimpur frontier-—See Daria MTirta, 
Gangadhar.—River in God!para Distriet.—See Sankosg. 

J&oj.— Raver in Sib:Agar District.—See Jianzy, 

Shiri.—River between Manipur State and (Achar Disirict.—Ser Jin. 
Kalu: —River.—See Surma, 

Katakhal.—River in Cachar District. —Seer Drateswart. 
Kawahi.—River in Sylhet Distnet —See Kowal, 

Kiling.—River in Kbési and Jaintié Hills District.—Ave Uian. 
Klangdong.— Upper reaches of the Ditatcswant, 

Kopih.—River in Nowgong Distriet.-- See Karur. 

Kusiy# r&.— River.—See Surma. 

Kynchiang.—River in Khasi and Jana Wills Disient—Se Jarre vt 
Lohit.—River.—See Lunt. 

New Dihing.—Ruiver in Lakhimpar District.—See Dritixe, Nua. 

Noa Dihing.—River is. Lakhimpur Distriet. —Nee Dittrsa, Nov 

Old Dihing.\~River in Lakhimpur Distret.—See Ditrisa, Burs. 
Panatirtha.—U pper course of the Jaen ras 

Sameswari.—River in Garo Hills —Acr Sos swan. 

Sarispur.—Hill range in Cachar District.—See Sanaarer, 
Niddheswar.— Hills in C&eha@r District.—See Sana-rre, 

Sona purd.—River in Lakbimpur Dieinet —Se Diane 

Sona purid.—River in Khasi afd Janta Wills Distriet.-- Are Dieav 
Thakeswari.—Place of pilgrimage im Gi alpara District -- see Tokura Wan 1 
Umthru.—Hiver iv Khas and Jamia Hills. See Tare. 
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Crouching onthe shoulders of Bay of Bengal, Burma rubs into 
India and Bangladesh on the north-west and China on the north 
and east. Its boundaries are mostly hilly, jungle-infested and have 
for years provided cover to insurgents of the contiguous countries. 
The Burmans are a multiracial, multilingual society with a martial 
streak. 


Regarded as a gate-way to Indo-Chinese peninsula till the end of 

18th century when the British came on the scene, Burma has 
‘always been a subject of interest for political analysts, adminis- 
trators and scholars and even general readers, provoking them to 
probe for more. The Gazetteer of Burma fulfils this need 
admirably. 


First published in 1880, the Gazetteer, divided into two volumes, is 
a repository of valuable information about Burma, not available 
so far. Vol. i contains details of Burma’s geography, geology, 
ethnology, customs and manners, art and agriculture, history from 
the earliest times till the end of Second Anglo-Burmese war. 
Volume 11 comprises a Gazetteer of all villages, districts, mountains, 
gvers——albeit any detail of value—leaving out not even a smalt 
or a hillock. A result of years of painstaking labour, this 
draws upon rare sources of indisputable authority. It 
@ masterpiece of ‘administrative detail’ and organised purposeful 
aud prove an invaluable reference and resource material 
administrators, research workers, tourists and all wanting to 
mora and more about Burma. 
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